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NOTE. 

A  demand  for  this  collection  of  Papers,  in  a  more 
permanent  shape  than  they  have  appeared  in  heretofore, 
induce  us  to  bind  in  cloth  a  small  edition  of  sheets 
remaining  on  hand.  And  as  these  articles  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  without  a  view  to  binding 
in  this  shape,  will  explain  the  irregularity  of  the  paging. 
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SCIENCE    AND    THEOLOGY 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


i. 

EACH  generation  of  mankind  thinks  highly  of  its 
own  importance  and  inclines  to  believe  that  it 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  human  history.  All  of  us  who 
live  out  our  seventy  years  witness  impressive  changes. 
If  we  add  to  our  personal  experience  the  accounts  which 
we  hear  from  our  fathers  of  the  state  of  things  which  they 
remember  in  their  own  childhood,  the  individual  recol- 
lections of  each  of  us  extend  back  over  nearly  a  century ; 
and  every  century  brings  with  it  alterations  of  action  and 
sentiment,  which  are  depressing  or  exhilarating  according 
to  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  but  are  always  on  a 
scale  to  force  upon  us  a  sense  of  the  instability  of  all 
opinions  and  institutions,  and  of  the  complicated  in- 
fluences which  control  the  fortunes  of  our  race.  The 
revolutions  may  be  intrinsically  less  violent  than  they 
seem  to  those  who  have  borne  a  part  in  them.  Events 
which  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  appear  of  world- 
wide moment,  are  seen  afterward  to  have  been  without 
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real  significance.  As  we  look  back  over  history  we  per- 
ceive long  periods  apparently  level  and  unbroken.  Then, 
as  now,  perhaps  old  men  drew.contrasts  between  past  and 
present,  spoke  eloquently  of  national  degeneracy,  or 
warmed  into  enthusiasm  over  a  better  time  that  had  set 
ixi.  To  us,  as  we  survey  these  periods  from  a  distance, 
there  will  appear  to  have  been  few  changes  either  for 
good  or  evil,  and  each  generation  will  seem  extremely  like 
its  predecessors.  The  English  of  Shakespeare  or  Swift 
were  not  essentially  different  from  the  English  of  to-day. 
The  accidents  of  life  alter  rapidly.  The  inner  nature 
alters  very  slowly.  We  feel  acutely  the  alterations  which 
we  have  witnessed,  because  they  are  close  to  us ;  but  at 
least  half  the  impression  is  due  to  changes  in  ourselves 
rather  than  in  what  is  round  us.  We  grow  old ;  we  look 
back  on  the  past  with  affectionate  regret,  as  when  we 
were  young  we  looked  to  the  future  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm. We  do  not  see  the  sordid  details  of  vulgar 
reality ;  we  are  unconscious  poets  and  idealize  without 
being  aware  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  change  is  really 
rapid,  so  rapid  that  the  character  of  it  cannot  be  mistaken; 
times  when  a  Rip  vsm  Winkle  who  went  to  sleep  in  his 
youth  would  wake  in  manhood  to  find  himself  in  a  world 
remade,  all  habits  altered,  all  the  most  cherished  opinions 
swept  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.  Some  violent  convulsion 
may  have  done  it — a  reformation  or  a  French  Revolution 
shaking  society  like  an  earthquake — or  the  same  effect 
may  have  been  produced  more  quietly  by  a  swift,  silent 
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operation,  as  if  mankind  had  broken  suddenly  from  the 
anchorage  and  were  hurried  away  by  some  irresistible 
current  from  all  their  bearings  and  associations. 

Allowing  for  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  our  self-im- 
portance, there  is  reason  to  think  that  we  are  ourselves 
living  in  one  of  these  exceptional  epochs  ;  that  we  have 
been  launched  into  a  current  which  has  already  carried 
us  out  of  sight  of  most  of  our  old  landmarks,  and  is  rush- 
ing forward  with  us  with  accelerating  velocity.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  science  has  conferred  upon  us  new  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  rapid  communication.  Ideas  are 
interchanged,  productions  are  interchanged,  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  can  move  to  and  fro  with  an 
ease  and  speed  never  before  known  or  dreamed  of  ;  and 
we  are  surrounded  with  vast  political  catastrophes, 
empires  rising  and  falling,  races  forming  new  combina- 
tions, prejudices  breaking  down,  whole  continents  opened 
out  for  the  formation  of  new  and  mighty  nationalities,  a 
universal  levelling  of  all  old  distinctions,  as  if  mankind 
had  been  resolved  into  a  thousand  million  units  to  re- 
organize in  fresh  combinations,  suited  to  an  altered  order 
of  things.  Look  alone  at  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of 
the  French  war  Great  Britain  had  but  half  of  its  present 
population  and  a  fifth  of  its  present  wealth.  Lancashire 
was  still  an  agricultural  county.  Our  manufacturers  were 
but  as  the  lading  of  a  Thames  barge  compared  to  the  freight 
of  an  ocean  steamer.  Colonies  we  had  few  and  those  valued 
by  us  but  as  markets  for  our  uncertain  commerce.  Ships 
crawled  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic,  spending  six  weeks 
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upon  the  voyage.  As  many  months  were  consumed  on  a 
voyage  to  India  or  China.  The  landed  aristocracy  ruled 
in  St.  Stephens,  and  "  use  and  wont "  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island.  Stage-coaches  rolled  sleepily  along 
the  unmacadamized  high-roads.  The  impatient  traveller 
who  was  not  afraid  of  fatigue,  might  reach  Edinburgh 
from  London  in  two  days  and  nights.  The  magnate,  who 
preferred  his  own  carriage  and  his  own  horses,  was  a 
fortnight  on  the  way. 

Each  neighbourhood  supplied  its  own  necessities  and 
its  own  amusements.  The  weaver  made  cloth  at  his 
solitary  loom  for  the  tailor  to  cut  into  clothes  in  the  ad- 
joining village.  The  old  wife  in  the  cottage  spun  her 
own  yarn,  and  knitted  her  own  and  her  husband's  and 
children's  stockings.  The  gentry  confined  their  visits 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles.  Their  daughters  depended 
for  their  larger  acquaintance  on  the  balls  and  races  in  the 
county  town.  Schools  there  were  none,  except  for  the 
well-to-do.  The  village  boys  and  girls  learnt  their  cate- 
chism at  the  parish  church,  and  were  bound  apprentices 
for  the  rest  of  their  education.  All  the  country  over, 
from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  mqvement,  each  family 
was  rooted  tp  its  own  soil,  and  the  summer  migrations  of 
the  squires  and  parsons  were  confined,  like  that  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  a  change  from  the  blue  rqom  tq 
the  brown. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  who  are  now  turned  middle 
age  began  our  existence  ;  our  hopes  modest,  our  ambition 
limited  to  one  or  other  of  the   three  black  graces;  our 
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horizon  bounded,  at  furthest,  by  the  limits  of  our  own 
island,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  globe  ex- 
tending but  to  names  upon  maps,  huge  portions  of  which 
remained  blank,  or  to  books  of  travels  which  were  not 
accurately  distinguished  from  the  voyages  of  Gulliver  or 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Sindbad  the  Sailor. 

Our  spiritual  state  was  the  counterpart  of  our  material 
state.  We  learnt  what  our  fathers  had  learnt  before  us ; 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  arithmetic  and  geometry,  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  and,  in  some  favoured  instances,  a 
little  English  history,  conceived  from  an  insular  point  of 
view.  Modern  languages  we  despised,  and  of  modem 
European  literature  we  knew  nothing.  Plrysical  science 
was  regarded  rather  as  an  amusement  of  dilettanteism 
than  as  an  occupation  for  serious  men.  Of  astronomy, 
we  were  taught  the  general  results.  We  knew,  in  words, 
that  the  earth  was  round ;  that  it  travelled  round  the 
sun  as  one  of  its  planets  ;  and  that  the  solar  system  was 
perhaps  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  such  systems. 
But  the  knowledge  had  not  penetrated  beyond  our  me- 
mories. For  practical  purposes,  we  still  believed  that  our 
own  earth  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  universe, 
and  man  the  central  object  for  which  all  else  had  been 
made.  Electricity  was  a  toy,  geology  a  paradoxical  no- 
velty: Critical  history  had  not  commenced  its  massacre 
of  illusions.  School-boys  were  taught  to  believe  in  the 
Seven  Kings'  Rome.  British  antiquarians  could  insist 
modestly  that  Brute  of  Troy  need  not  be  a  fable.  Che- 
mists still  talked  of  the  four  elements.     The  keen,  pierc- 
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ing  process  by  which  traditionary  teachings  on  all  sub- 
jects have  since  been  brought  to  the  bar  to  answer  for 
themselves,  was  still  unheard  of  in  any  single  department 
of  human  study. 

A  condition  so  stationary,  so  controlled  outwardly  and 
inwardly  by  habit,  corresponded  to  the  stable  character 
of  the  English  nation.  Below  the  outward  life  and  the 
intellectual  cultivation  lay  a  foundation  of  morality  based 
upon  authority.  We  must  all  live.  Children  must  be 
taught  that  a  certain  conduct  is  required  of  them ;  that 
there  is  a  rule  of  duty  to  which  they  must  conform.  In 
a  wholesome  condition  of  society,  no  questions  are  asked 
as  to  what  duty  means,  or  why  it  is  obligatory.  The  idea 
of  duty  lies  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  the  source 
of  it  is  the  will  of  the  maker  of  the  world.  Sixty  years 
ago  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  universe  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  curious  or  idle  people ;  the  multitude  of  us 
believed  without  the  slightest  conscious  misgiving  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God— that  he  had  made  himself 
known  in  a  revelation  which  had  been  guaranteed  by 
miracles,  and  had  himself  declared  the  law  which  we 
were  required  to  obey — and  that  in  the  Bible,  further, 
we  had  a  history  of  God's  actions  and  intentions  toward 
us,  every  word  of  which  was  indisputably  true. 

Such  a  conviction  was  for  all  practical  purposes  uni- 
versally received  throughout  England  and  America,  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Of  course  we 
know  that  there  were  persons  who  did  not  believe ;  but 
we  were  satisfied  that  in  Christian  countries  disbelief  was 
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caused  by  moral  depravity.  There  were  infidels  in  reli- 
gion as  there  were  monsters  in  crime  ;  but  infidelity,  we 
were  assured,  was  not  a  mistake,  but  a  sin.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  culpable  misuse  of  faculties,  which  if  fairly 
employed  could  arrive  only  at  an  orthodox  conclusion. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  there  was  a 
family  in  the  corner  of  the  parish  supposed  to  entertain 
eccentric  opinions  on  these  subjects.  They  were  harmless 
and  respectable,  but  they  did  not  go  to  church,  and  na- 
turally were  called  atheists.  We  looked  at  them  with  a 
vague  terror.  If  we  passed  their  door,  we  hurried  by  as 
if  the  place  were  haunted.  At  last  the  old  mother  died. 
The  husband  asked  that  the  body  might  be  buried  with- 
out being  taken  into  the  church.  It  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  illegal.  At  any  rate  the  request  was  refused, 
and  I  recollect,  when  the  matter  was  talked  over,  hearing 
it  'said  that  the  people  who  did  not  believe  in  God  be- 
lieved often  in  the  devil,  and  that  inside  the  church  the 
devil  had  special  power  to  take  hold  of  an  atheist.  Some 
months  after,  one  summer  evening,  I  saw  the  husband 
stealing  down  to  the  churchyard  to  visit  his  wife's  grave. 
His  look  was  gentle,  sad,  abstracted,  full  of  human  sor- 
row and  human  sensibility.  I  recollect  a  sense  of  startled 
pity  for  the  poor  old  man,  mixed  with  doubts  whether  it 
was  not  impious  to  entertain  such  a  feeling. 

We  were  under  the  influence  of  the  remnents  of  a 
superstition  which  in  other  days  lit  the  fires  at  Smith- 
field,  and  of  course  it  was  absurd  and  horrible.  Yet 
when  a  creed  has  been   made  the  base  on  which  moral 
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convictions  and  moral  conduct  are  rested,  it  can  not  be 
questioned  without  grave  consequences.  We  can  not 
build  our  lives  on  a  balance  of  probabilities ;  and  unless 
we  take  for  granted  the  essential  principles  of  duty,  we 
can  make  nothing  out  of  an  existence  at  all.  The  clerk 
in  Eastcheap,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  can  not  be  forever 
verifying  his  ready-reckoner.  The  world,  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  state,  will  always  look  askance  at  persons  who 
insist  that  the  ready-reckoners  require  revision. 

Yet  times  come  when  the  calculation  becomes  so  terri- 
bly wrong  that  the  revision  can  not  be  put  off  any  longer. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  describe  such  a  condition  of  feeling 
to  be  aware  how  far  we  have  been  driven  from  it — far  as 
the  era  lies  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  ocean  steamers 
from  the  era  of  stage-coaches  and  Rossells  waggons. 
Whither  these  material  changes  may  be  carrying  us,  it  is 
idle  to  conjecture.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  has  ever 
been  witnessed  on  the  earth  before,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  us.  The  spiritual  change  is  not  so  un- 
exampled. Phenomena  occurred  most  curiously  analogous 
at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  ;  and  from  the  singu- 
larly parallel  course  in  which  at  these  two  periods  the 
intellect  developed  itself,  we  may  infer  generally  what  is 
likely  to  come  of  it. 

That  we  have  been  started  out  of  our  old  positions,  and 
that  we  can  never  return  to  positions  exactly  the  same  is 
too  plain  to  be  questioned.  Theologians  no  longer  speak 
with  authority.  They  are  content  to  suggest,  and  to  depre- 
cate hasty  contradiction.    Those  who  doubted  before,  now 
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openly  deny.  Those  who  believed  on  trust  have  passed 
into  uncertainty.  Those  who  uphold  orthodoxy  can  not 
agree  on  what  ground  to  defend  it.  Throughout  Europe, 
throughout  the  world,  the  gravest  subjects  are  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  opposite  sides  may  be  taken  without  blame 
from  society.  Doctrines  once  fixed  as  a  rock  are  now  fluid 
as  water.  Truth  is  what  men  trow.  Things  are  what 
men  think.  Certainty  neither  is  nor  can  be  more  than 
the  agreement  of  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  when  competent  persons  cease  to  agree  the  certain  has 
become  doubtful — doubtful  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
This  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  What  is  generally  doubted 
is  doubtful.  It  is  a  conclusion  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  The  universal  assent  which  constitutes  certainty 
has  been  dissolved  into  the  conflicting  sentiments  of  indi- 
vidual thinkers. 

Firt  principles  are  necessarily  assumptions.  They  can 
not  prove  themselves.  For  three  centuries  all  Protestant 
communities  assumed  as  a  first  principle  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.  They  regarded  the  writers  of  the  various 
books  as  the  automatic  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  pious  and  simple  people  held  in  entire  consistency 
that  if  the  Bible  was  a  rule  of  faith  where  each  person, 
learned  or  unlearned,  could  find  the  truth,  the  translations 
must  be  inspired  also.  These  positions  were  safe  so  long, 
and  so  long  only,  as  it  was  held  to  be  sinful  to  challenge 
them.  Wisely  do  men  invest  authority,  whether  of  writ- 
ing or  person,  with  a  sacred  character.  The  mass  of  men 
can  only  be  made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  what  is  higher 
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than  themselves  when  it  is  surrounded  with  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  dignity.  It  is  essential  to  society  that 
princes  and  magistrates  shall  be  regarded  with  respect, 
for  they  represent  not  themselves  only,  but  the  law  which 
they  administer.  The  sovereign  function  is  gone  if  every 
intruding  blockhead  may  take  his  sovereign  by  the  hand 
and  examine  with  his  own  eyes  of  what  matter  kings 
are  composed.  The  blockhead  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand for  himself  why  authority  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
He  is  therefore  properly  placed  when  he  can  not  reach  to 
measure  himself  against  it.  The  outward  protection 
taken  away,  the  illusion  is  gone.  The  judge  without  his 
robe  may  retain  his  intellectual  supremacy,  but  his  intel- 
lectual supremacy  will  inspire  no  awe  in  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Stripped  of  robe  and  ceremony  he  appears  but  a  common 
man. 

The  spell  of  sanctity  once  broken,  the  Bible  once  ap- 
proached, examined  and  studied  as  other  books,  an  an- 
alogous result  has  followed.  The  critic  has  approached 
tenderly  and  respectfully,  but  the  approach  at  all  implies 
an  assumption  of  a  right  to  question  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  object  of  his  investigation.  Certainty 
passes  into  probability,  and  the  difference  between  cer- 
tainty and  probability  is  not  in  degree  but  in  kind.  A 
human  witness  is  substituted  for  a  divine  witness,  and 
faith  is  changed  into  opinion.  The  authority  of  the 
translation  was  the  first  to  be  shaken.  Then  variations 
in  the  mss.  destroyed  the  confidence  in  the  original  text. 
Tf  the  original  language  was  miraculously  communicated, 
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there  was  a  natural  presumption  that  it  would  be  mir- 
aculously preserved.  It  had  not  been  miraculously  pre- 
served, and  the  inference  of  doubt  extended  backward  on 
the  inspiration. 

The  origin  of  the  different  books  was  next  inquired 
into,  with  their  authorship  and  antiquity.  At  each  step 
the  uncertainty  became  deeper.  The  gospel  history  itself 
was  found  to  be  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities.  The  divine 
sanction  for  accuracy  and  authenticity  once  obscured,  the 
popular  sense  which  had  cleared  the  modern  world  of 
superstition,  and  had  driven  the  supernatural  out  of  secu- 
lar history,  begun  to  ask  on  what  ground  the  Bible 
miracles  were  to  be  believed  if  all  other  miracles  were  to 
be  rejected.  Geology  forced  itself  forward,  and  declared 
that  the  history  of  the  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  irreconcilable  with  ascertained  facts.  Along  the 
whole  line  the  defending  forces  are  falling  back,  not  know- 
ing where  to  make  a  stand :  and  materialism  all  over 
Europe  stands  frankly  out  and  is  respectfully  listened  to 
when  it  affirms  that  the  war  is  over,  that  the  claims  of 
revelation  can  not  be  maintained,  and  that  the  existence 
of  God  and  of  a  future  state,  the  origin  of  man,  the  na- 
ture of  conscience,  and  the  meaning  of  the  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil  are  all  open  questions. 

No  serious  consequences,  at  least  in  England  and  Am- 
erica, are  as  yet  outwardly  apparent.  We  are  a  law-abid- 
ing race ;  the  mass  of  us  are  little  given  to  unpractical 
speculation.  We  are  too  earnest  to  tolerate  impiety,  and 
the  traditions  of  religion  will  retain  their  hold  with  the 
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millions  long  after  they  have  lost  their  influence  over  the 
intellect.  Intellect  we  know  is  not  omniscient.  Emotion 
has  a  voice  in  the  matter,  which  is  always  on  the  side  of 
faith,  and  women  in  such  subjects  are  governed  almost 
wholly  by  their  feelings.  The  entire  generation  at  pre- 
sent alive  may  probably  pass  away  before  the  inward 
change  shows  itself  markedly  in  external  symptoms. 
None  the  less  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ark  of  religious 
opinion  has  drifted  from  its  moorings,  that  it  is  moving 
with  increasing  speed  along  a  track  which  it  will  never 
retrace,  and  towards  issues  infinitely  momentous.  What 
are  these  issues  to  be  ?  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  that 
shall  be  again." 

Once  before  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  had  a  re- 
ligion on  which  their  laws  were  founded,  and  by  which 
their  lives  and  actions  were  governed.  Once  before  it 
failed  them,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  philosophy. 
Allowing  for  the  difference  of  times,  the  intellectual 
phenomena  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  we 
have  ourselves  experienced.  The  philosophic  schools  passed 
through  the  same  stages,  and  the  latest  of  them  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  universe  of  things  could 
be  explained  by  natural  causes  ;  and  as  no  symptom  could 
be  discovered  of  any  special  divine  interference  with  the 
action  of  those  causes,  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  sup- 
posing that  such  interference  had  ever  been  or  ever  would 
be.  The  scientific  triumph,  as  it  was  then  regarded,  was 
proclaimed  as  a  new  message  of  glad  tidings  to  mankind. 
It  was  believed  by  politicians  and  philosophers,  by  poets 
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and  historians.  It  was  never  believed  by  the  mass  of 
simple-minded  people,  who  held  on  in  spite  of  it  to  the 
traditions  of  the  old  faith,  till  Christianity  rose  out  of 
the  dying  ashes  of  paganism,  restored  conscience  to  its 
supremacy,  and  made  real  belief  in  God  once  more  pos- 
sible. 

Human  nature  remains  what  it  always  was.  The  na- 
ture of  God,  and  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God, 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  when  man  first  began  to 
be.  The  truth  of  fact  is  what  it  is,  independent,  happily, 
of  our  notions  of  it.  We  do  not  make  truth  by  recogniz- 
ing it;  we  can  not  unmake  truth  by  denying  it.  So 
much  of  it  as  it  concerns  us  practically  to  know  we  learn 
by  experience,  as  we  learn  every  natural  lesson ;  and  if 
man  is  not  permitted  to  live  and  prosper  in  this  world 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Maker,  the  scientific 
experiment  will  fail  as  it  failed  before.  The  existing 
forms  of  religion  may  dissolve,  but  the  truth  which  is  the 
soul  of  religion  will  revive  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The 
analogy  is  the  more  impressive  the  more  closely  we  com- 
pare the  details  of  the  two  periods. 

No  one  knows  distinctly  how  the  pagan  religions  began. 
Some  say  they  were  corruptions  of  patriarchal  traditions  ; 
some  traced  them  to  fear  and  ignorance;  some  to  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  ;  some  to  the  involuntary  awe  forced 
upon  the  mind  by  the  star-spangled  sky  and  the  majestic 
motion  through  it  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  All  these 
influences  probably  were  combined  to  excite  each  other, 
the  last,  as  was  most  natural,  giving  shape  and  form  to 
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the  emotion  of  piety.  The  number  12  and  the  number  7, 
occurring  as  they  do,  in  all  the  old  mythologies,  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  twelve  months  and  to  the  seven  celestial 
bodies  visible  from  the  earth,  which  have  a  proper  motion 
of  their  own  among  the  stars.  However  the  idea  was 
generated,  it  seized  on  the  minds  of  men  as  soon  as  born 
with  an  irresistible  fascination,  and  took  direction  of  their 
whole  being.  The  nobler  nations  assigned  to  God,  or  the 
gods,  the  moral  government  of  mankind.  The  will  of  the 
gods  was  the  foundation  of  the  legislation.  Law  was  to 
be  obeyed  because  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  maker  and 
master  of  the  world.  The  early  Greek  or  Roman  directed 
his  whole  life  by  the  reference  of  every  particle  of  it  to  the 
gods  as  entirely  as  the  most  devout  of  Catholic  Christians. 
Meanwhile  fancy  and  imagination  wandered  in  the  ex- 
panse of  possibilities,  giving  these  airy  creations  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  The  law  was  stern  and  severe. 
A  brighter  aspect  was  given  to  religion  in  music  and  song 
and  sacrifice,  and  legends,  and  heroic  tales ;  and  poets 
watched  the  changing  phenomena  of  days  and  nights,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  rain  and  thun- 
der, and  human  life,  and  wove  them  all  into  a  mythology, 
till  there  was  not  a  river  without  its  god,  a  grotto  without 
its  nymph,  a  wood  without  its  dryad,  a  noble,  heroic  man 
without  a  deity  for  his  father.  All  went  flowingly  so  long 
as  the  world  was  young.  The  vast  fabric  of  unreality 
grew  on  without  intention  of  fraud ;  but  the  time  came 
when  intellect  began  to  ask  questions,  and  the  stories 
which  were  related  as  sacred  truths  were  seen  first  to  be 
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inconsistent,  and  then  to  be  incredible.  The  first  resource 
for  defense  was  allegory.  The  stories  about  the  gods  were 
not  true  in  themselves,  but  only  figuratively  true.  Behind 
the  ceremonial  of  the  temples  lay  "the  mysteries"  in 
which  the  initiated  were  admitted  into  the  real  secret. 
So  interpreted,  Homer  and  Hesiod  continued  to  be  toler- 
able. But  the  strength  of  the  traditions  was  weakened 
insensibly  by  allegoric  dilution.  When  any  thing  might 
mean  any  thing,  men  began  to  ask  whether  any  thing  at 
all  was  known  about  the  gods.  They  looked  round  them, 
and  into  their  own  souls,  at  the  phenomena  of  real  ex- 
perience, and  asked  what  lessons  they  could  discover  in 
facts  which  could  not  be  disputed. 

So  began  Greek  philosophy.  The  tone  at  first  was 
reverent,  order  and  uniformity  was  manifest  throughout 
the  universe,  and  where  order  was,  it  were  assumed  that 
there  was  an  ordering  mind.  Some  thought  that  the 
origin  of  things  was  "spirit,"  others  that  it  was  "matter;" 
some  that  spirit  and  matter  were  co-eternal,  others  that 
matter  had  been  created  by  spirit  out  of  nothing.  It  was 
asked  what  the  nature  of  spirit  was.  Was  spirit  self- 
existing  outside  the  universe,  or  was  it  infused  in  material 
substance  as  the  soul  of  a  man  is  in  his  body  ?  Was  it 
conscious  of  itself  ?  or  was  not  the  most  perfect  being  a 
serene  automaton  which  needed  no  consideration,  and 
therefore  never  reflected  upon  itself  ?  Again,  was  spirit 
intellectual  merely,  or  was  it  just  and  good  1  and  if  good, 
whence  came  evil  ?  Such  questions  cut  deep,  but  they 
were  not  necessarily  irreligious.  Plato  taught  a  pure 
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theism.  Aristotle  believed  matter  to  be  eternal ;  he  be- 
lieved God  to  be  eternal  also,  and  the  phenomena  of 
existence  to  result  from  the  efforts  of  matter  to  shape 
itself  after  the  all-perfect  pattern  which  it  saw  in  God. 
Even  Epicurus  did  not  deny  that  the  gods  existed.  He 
denied  only  that  there  was  any  trace  of  their  interfer- 
ence with  human  fortunes. 

The  difficulty  was  to  account  for  sin  and  misery,  if  a 
conscious  Providence  immediately  directed  every  thing. 
The  most  popular  religious  solution  of  the  problem  was 
the  doctrine  of  what  was  called  plastic  nature.  Nature 
was  supposed  to  be  a  force  developing  itself  unconsciously 
and  automatically,  as  the  seed  develops  into  the  tree,  or, 
as  it  was  ingeniously  expressed  by  Aristotle,  "  as  if  the 
art  of  the  shipwright  was  in  the  timbers."  Each  organ 
of  every  living  thing  corresponded  to  its  functions.  But 
the  operations  of  nature  were  not  mechanical  like  human 
contrivances.  Organization  was  governed  by  laws  from 
within,  not  by  intention  directing  it  from  without,  and 
nature  being  imperfect,  and  only  striving  after  perfection, 
being  progressive  and  not  yet  complete,  her  creations 
partook  necessarily  of  her  infirmities,  and  were  subject  to 
decay  and  change.  Such  a  conception  of  nature  was  an 
earlier  form  of  Spinozism.  The  bird  builds  its  nest,  the 
spider  stretches  its  web  automatically.  The  human  crafts- 
man, as  he  becomes  skilled  in  any  art,  does  his  work 
more  and  more  spontaneously,  and  with  less  and  less  con- 
scious reflection.  When  he  is  a  master  of  his  business , 
he  makes  each  stroke  as  surely,  yet  with  as  little  thought 
about  it,  as  he  lifts  his  food  to  his  mouth. 
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With  these  and  the  like  ingenious  speculations,  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  answer  the  questions  which  they 
put  to  themselves  about  their  own  nature  and  the  world 
they  lived  in  ;   religion  and  the  religious  rituals  all  the 
while  being  neither  abandoned  nor  denied,  but  remaining 
as  a  dress  or  a  custom  which  each  day  was  wearing 
thinner.     And  human  life  all  the  while  was  real,  as  it  is 
now,  brief,  struggling,  painful,  the  plaything  of  accident, 
a  fire-fly  flashing  out  of  the  darkness,  and  again  disap- 
pearing into  it ;  coming  none  knew  whence,  going  none 
knew  whither :  yet  while  it  lasted,  with  its  passions  and 
its  affections,  its  crimes  and  its  virtues,  its  high  aspirations, 
its  mean  degradations,  its  enthusiasms  and  its  remorse,  its 
wild  bursts  of  joy  and  agonies  of  pain,  it  was  an  import- 
ant possession  to  the  owner  of  it,  and  speculations  about 
plastic  nature  would  not  be  likely  to  satisfy  him  when  he 
demanded  the  meaning  of  it.     Yet  demand  the  meaning  of 
it  man  will  and  must.  Life  is  too  stern  to  be  played  with, 
and  as  the  old  creed  died  into  a  form,  and  philosophy 
proved  so  indifferent  a  substitute,  dark  and  terrible  no- 
tions can  be  seen  rising  in  Greek  poetry :  notions  that 
there  were  gods,  but  not  good  gods  ;  notions  of  an  inexor- 
able fate  ;  notions  that  men  were  creatures  and  playthings 
of  powerful  and  malignant  beings  who  required  to  be 
flattered  and  propitiated,  and  that  beyond  the  grave  lay 
gloomy  possibilities  of    eternal  and    horrible  suffering. 
Gone  the  sunshine  of  Homer,  this  healthy  vigor,  uncon- 
scious of  itself.    Gone  the  frank  and  simple  courage  which 
met  the  storm  and  the  sunshine  as  they  came,  untroubled 
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with  sickly  spiritual  terrors.  In  iEschylus,  in  Sophocles, 
in  Euripides,  even  in  Plato  himself,  the  prevailing  thought 
is  gloomy  and  desponding.  Philosophy,  it  was  plain,  had 
no  anodyne  to  offer  against  the  sad  conviction  of  the  na- 
ture of  man's  life  on  earth,  or  availed  to  allay  anxiety  for 
what  might  happen  to  him  hereafter. 

In  this  condition  the  Romans  came  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  world,  and  became  its  spiritual  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative trustees.  Their  religion,  too,  had  gone  like  the 
Greek.  They  had  allowed  the  national  divinities  of  Italy 
to  be  identified  with  the  gods  of  Hellas.  They  had 
modelled  their  literature  on  the  Athenian  type.  They 
had  accepted  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy  as  containing 
the  best  which  could  be  felt  or  known  on  the  great  ques- 
tions which  most  concerned  humanity.  But  for  them 
some  practical  theory  of  life  was  necessary  by  which  they 
could  rule  the  present,  and  face  the  future.  They  were 
not  a  people  to  be  troubled  with  subjective  sorrows.  They 
were  earthly,  unideal,  material  in  all  that  they  thought 
and  in  all  that  they  did.  The  Roman  proconsul,  when 
reminded  of  "  truth,"  asked  scornfully,  "  What  is  truth  ? " 
That  men  had  bodies  he  knew  well ;  whether  they  had 
souls  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  present  concern. 

Roman  statesmen,  called  as  they  were  to  govern  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Euphrates,  had  no 
leisure  for  such  idle  disquisitions.  Their  only  care  was 
that  their  subjects  should  obey  their  magistrates,  live 
peaceably,  thrive,  and  cultivate  the  earth.  For  the  rest, 
each  individual,  bo  long  as  he  indulged  in  no  political  illu- 
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sions  or  enthusiasms,  was  free  to  dream  or  fancy  what  he 
pleased.  Their  own  convictions  followed  the  pattern  of 
their  government.  They  had  no  illusions.  The  material 
welfare  of  man  was  all  that  they  understood  or  were  inter- 
ested in,  and  the  creed  on  which  they  settled  down  found 
an  exponent  in  the  greatest  of  their  poets.  The  practical 
misery  of  mankind  had  risen  from  wars  and  crimes.  The 
Romans  bade  war  and  crime  to  cease.  The  spiritual  misery 
of  men  had  been  self-caused  by  fantastic  imaginations, 
by  groundless  terrors,  by  dreams  of  supernatural  powers, 
whose  caprice  persecuted  them  in  this  world,  and  whose 
vindictive  malice  threatened  to  make  them  wretched  in 
the  next.  Religion  had  been  the  curse  of  the  earth,  and 
though  fools  might  still  torture  themselves  with  a  belief 
in  it,  if  they  so  pleased,  Lucretius,  speaking  the  very  in- 
most conviction  of  the  imperial  Roman  mind,  informed 
them  that  religion  was  a  phantom  begotten  of  fear  and 
ignorance.  The  universe,  of  which  man  was  a  part,  was 
a  system  of  things  which  had  been  generated  by 
natural  forces.  Gods  there  might  be,  somewhere  in  space, 
created  by  nature  also,  but  not  gods  who  troubled  them- 
selves about  men.  All  things  proceeded  from  eternity  in 
one  unchanging  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  man  had 
but  to  understand  nature  and  follow  her  directions  to 
create  his  own  prosperity  and  his  own  happiness,  undis- 
turbed by  fear  of  supernatural  disturbance.  If  the  suffer- 
ings and  enjoyments  of  this  world  were  distributed  by 
superintending  providence,  it  was  a  providence  which 
showed  no  regard  for  moral  worth  or  worthlessness.    The 
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good  were  often  miserable,  the  wicked  nourished,  and  a 
power  so  careless  of  justice,  even  if  it  existed,  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  reverenced.  But  it  existed  only  in  the  brain 
of  man.  Evils,  or  what  were  called  evils,  were  a  neces- 
sary part  of  an  imperfect  existence.  But  evil  was  disarmed 
of  half  its  power  to  hurt  when  its  origin  was  known,  and 
the  more  carefully  the  laws  of  nature  were  studied,  the 
more  successfully  man  could  contend  against  it. 

Long  before  Rome  became  the  world's  mistress,  the 
theory  had  been  thrown  out  by  Democritus  :  Epicurus 
had  worked  it  into  shape,  and  it  had  been  the  creed  of  a 
sect  among  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as  it  had  become  prac- 
tically embodied  in  the  Roman  system  of  government,  it 
was  developed  into  a  plain  confession  of  faith,  and  as  the 
legions  struck  down  the  nationalities  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  intellect  of  Lucretius  declared  the  overthrow  of  their 
superstitions  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  science. 

Unlike  the  Greek  mythology,  the  system  of  Lucretius 
was  not  a  thing  of  imagination.  Splendidly  as  his  genius 
illustrated  the  details  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  the 
system  itself  was  based  on  observation  of  facts  astonish- 
ingly accurate,  if  we  consider  the  age  at  which  he  lived ; 
and  his  inferences  were  drawn  in  the  strictest  scientific 
method.  Within  the  proper  limits  of  physical  science  he 
anticipated  many  of  the  generalizations  of  the  best  mo- 
dern scientific  thinkers.  His  moral  and  spiritual  conclu- 
sions are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  theirs.  Spiritual 
philosophy  grows  out  of  general  principles,  and  whether 
those  principles  be  derived  from  a  wide  or  limited  indue- 
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tion,  whether  the  facts  appealed  to  be  completely  known 
or  only  imperfectly,  when  once  the  principles  are  assumed 
the  same  deductions  will  follow. 

Lucretius  opens  with  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  Latin 
poetry,  describing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  His 
object  was  to  create  at  once  and  indelibly  the  impression 
which  he  most  desired  to  convey,  of  the  horrors  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  religion  and  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known. Had  he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  refer- 
red to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  an  auto-da-fe, 
or  to  the  burning  of  a  witch.  Ignorant  of  the  real  causes 
of  things,  men  had  ascribed  the  calamities  from  which 
they  suffered  to  evil  spirits,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
natter  and  appease.  They  were  frightened  as  children 
were  frightened  at  the  dark.  Their  terrors  would  dis- 
appear with  sounder  and  clearer  knowledge. 

As  the  modern  astronomer  believes  that  the  solar,  and 
perhaps  the  sidereal  system,  was  once  a  mist  of  fiery  dust 
which  became  condensed  by  motion  into  suns  and  planets, 
Lucretius  conceives  that  space  was  originally  filled  with 
atoms  like  the  motes  which  we  see  floating  in  a  sunbeam 
in  a  dark  room.  The  modern  philosopher  derives  the 
first  motion  from  a  tendency  of  floating  particles  of  un- 
equal density  to  rotate.  Lucretius  postulates  a  down- 
ward tendency  with  lateral  declinations  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  atoms  themselves.  Motion  once  given,  coher- 
ence begins,  and  matter  in  combination  develops  the 
phenomena  which  we  experience.  Atoms,  germs,  monads 
— call   them   what   we  please — are  not  things  without 
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function  or  property.  They  tend  to  assume  forms,  and  in 
those  forms  to  acquire  new  powers.  The  universe  exists, 
and  we  exist.  To  say  that  it  exists,  because  God  willed 
it  so,  is  to  say  nothing.  God  is  only  a  name  for  our  ig- 
norance. We  conceive  of  him  as  more  perfect  than  mat- 
ter, as  being  the  cause  of  matter,  and  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  so  large  an  assumption.  But  it  is  more  easy 
to  conceive  that  matter  may  exist  with  less  perfect  func- 
tions, than  God  with  entirely  perfect  functions. 

The  earth,  when  first  formed,  was  fertile,  like  a  woman 
in  her  youth.  She  produced  freely  all  kinds  of  living 
creatures,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  natural  fecundity  she 
threw  out  of  herself  every  variety  of  combination  which 
could  consist  with  the  nature  of  things.  She  produced 
plants,  she  produced  animals  :  some  strong,  some  weak 
some  with  power  to  propagate  their  species  in  their  own 
likeness,  some  without  that  power,  some  able  to  support 
themselves  with  ease,  others  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 
Infinite  varieties  of  living  things  were  thus  brought  into 
existence  to  take  their  chance  of  continuance.  The  most 
vigorous  survived.  Lions  were  preserved  by  their  fierce- 
ness and  strength,  foxes  by  their  cunning,  stags  by  swift- 
ness of  foot,  man  by  superior  intelligence,  and  other 
animals  again  by  man's  help,  because  he  found  them  use- 
ful to  him,  as  dogs  and  horses,  sheep  and  oxen.  While 
assigning  to  the  earth  these  vast  powers  of  productive- 
ness, Lucretius,  nevertheless,  limits  those  powers  with 
curious  caution.  The  earth  could  create  only  beings  con- 
sistent with  themselves.     Rivers  could  not  be  made  to 
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run  with  gold.  Trees  must  bear  fruit,  not  sapphires  and 
emeralds.  Horses  might  be  made  of  many  kinds,  and 
men  of  many  kinds ;  but  Centaurs,  half  horse  and  half 
man,  could  not  be  made,  because  a  horse  grows  to  maturity 
with  five  times  the  rapidity  with  which  a  man  can  grow. 
The  readers  of  Darwin  will  miss  the  theory  of  the 
modification  of  species,  which  it  was  impossible  for  Lu- 
cretius to  have  guessed ;  but  they  will  find  nowhere  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  stated  more 
clearly  and  carefully.  Those  who  deny  most  earnestly 
that  any  elemental  power  of  spontaneous  generation  can 
be  traced  in  operation  at  present,  are  less  confident  that 
it  may  not  have  existed  under  earlier  conditions  of  this 
planet,  or  may  not  exist  at  present  in  other  planets.  The 
theory  of  Lucretius  is  not  in  the  least  more  extravagant 
than  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Thompson,  that  the 
first  living  germ  was  introduced  by  an  aerolite. 
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SINCE  the  discovery  of  Oersted  that  galvanism  and 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  only  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  force,  and  convertible  each  into  the  other, we  have 
continually  suggested  to  us  a  larger  generalization :  that 
each  of  the  great  departments  of  Nature — chemistry, 
vegetation,  the  animal  life — exhibits  the  same  laws  on  a 
different  plane  ;  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  worlds 
are  analogous  to  the  material.  There  is  a  kind  of  latent 
omniscience  not  only  in  every  man  but  in  every  particle. 
That  convertibility  we  so  admire  in  plants  and  animal 
structures,  whereby  the  repairs  and  the  ulterior  uses  are 
subserved,  when  one  part  is  wounded  or  deficient,  by  ano- 
ther ;  this  self-help  and  self-creation  proceed  from  the 
same  original  power  which  works  remotely  in  grandest 
and  meanest  structures  by  the  same  design, — works  in  a 
lobster  or  a  mite- worm  as  a  wise  man  would  if  imprisoned 
in  that  poor  form.  'Tis  the  effort  of  God,  of  the  Supreme 
Intellect,  in  the  extremest  frontier  of  his  universe. 

As  this  unity  exists  in  the  organization  of  insect,  beast 
and  bird,  still  ascending  to  man,  and  from  lower  type  of 
man  to  the  highest  yet  attained,  so  it  does  not  less  declare 
itself  in  the  spirit  or  intelligence  of  the  brute.     In  igno- 
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rant  ages  it  was  common  to  vaunt  the  human  superiority 
by  underrating  the  instinct  of  other  animals ;  but  a  better 
discernment  finds  that  the  difference  is  only  of  less  and 
more.  Experiment  shows  that  the  bird  and  the  dog 
reason  as  the  hunter  does,  that  all  the  animals  show 
the  same  good  sense  in  their  humble  walk  that  the  man 
who  is  their  enemy  or  friend  does ;  and,  if  it  be  in  smaller 
measure,  yet  it  is  not  dimished,  as  his  often  is  by  freak 
and  folly.  St.  Pierre  says  of  ^the  animals  that  a  moral 
sentiment  seems  to  have  determined  their  physical  orga- 
nization. 

I  see  the  unity  of  thought  and  of  morals  running 
through  all  animated  Nature  ;  there  is  no  difference  of 
quality,  but  only  of  more  and  less.  The  animal  who  is 
wholly  kept  down  in  Nature  has  no  anxieties.  By  yield- 
ing, as  he  must  do,  to  it,  he  is  enlarged  and  reaches  his 
highest  point.  The  poor  grub  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  by 
yielding  itself  to  Nature,  goes  blameless  through  its  low 
part,  and  is  rewarded  at  last,  casts  its  filthy  hull,  expands 
into  a  beautiful  form  with  rainbow  wings,  and  makes  a 
part  of  the  summer  day.  The  Greeks  call  it  Psyche,  a 
manifest  emblem  of  the  soul.  The  man  down  in  Nature 
occupies  himself  in  guarding,  in  feeding,  in  warming,  and 
multiplying  his  body,  and,  as  long  as  he  knows  no  more, 
we  justify  him  ;  but  presently  a  mystic  change  is  wrought, 
a  new  perception  opens,  and  he  is  made  a  citizen  of  the 
world  of  souls  ;  he  feels  what  is  called  duty  ;  he  is  aware 
that  he  owes  a  higher  allegiance  to  do  and  live  as  a  good 
member  of  this  universe.     In  the  measure  in  which  he 
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has  this  sense  he  is  a  man,  rises  to  the  universal  life.  The 
high  intellect  is  absolutely  at  one  with  moral  nature.  A 
thought  is  imbosomed  in  a  sentiment,  and  the  attempt 
to  detach  and  blazon  the  thought  is  like  a  show  of  cut- 
flowers.  The  moral  is  the  measure  of  health,  and  in  the 
voice  of  Genius  I  hear  invariably  the  moral  tone,  even 
when  it  is  disowned  in  words — health,  melody,  and  a 
wider  horizon,  belong  to  moral  sensibility.  The  finer  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  better  poet.  The  believer  says  to  the 
skeptic : 

"  One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes 
Through  which  I  wandered  to  eternal  truth." 

Humility  is  the  avenue.  To  be  sure,  we  exaggerate  when 
we  represent  these  two  elements  as  disunited :  every  man 
shares  them  both  ;  but  it  is  true  that  men  generally  are 
marked  by  a  decided  predominance  of  one  or  of  the  other 
element. 

In  youth  and  in  age  we  are  moralists,  and  in  mature 
life  the  moral  element  steadily  rises  in  the  regard  of  all 
reasonable  men. 

Tis  a  sort  of  proverbial  dying  speech  of  scholars,  at 
least  it  is  attributed  to  many,  that  which  Anthony  Wood 
reports  of  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  an  Oxford  Fellow.  "  It 
did  repent  him,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  formerly  so  much 
courted  the  maid  instead  of  the  mistress  "  (meaning  phil- 
osophy and  mathematics)  "to 'the  neglect  of  divinity." 
This,  in  the  language  of  our  time,  would  be  ethics. 

And  when  I  say  that  the  world   is  made  up  of  moral 
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forces,  these  are  not  separate.  All  forces  are  found  in 
Nature  united  with  that  which  they  move :  heat  is  not 
separate,  light  is  not  massed  aloof,  nor  electricity,  nor 
gravity,  but  they  are  always  in  combination.  And  so 
moral  powers  :  they  are  thirsts  for  action,  and,  the  more 
you  accumulate,  the  more  they  mould  and  form. 

'Tis  in  the  stomach  of  plants  that  development  begins 
and  ends  in  the  circles  of  the  universe.  'Tis  a  long  scale 
from  the  gorilla  to  the  gentleman — from  the  gorilla  to 
Plato,  Newton,  Shakespeare — to  the  sanctities  of  religion, 
the  refinement  of  legislation,  the  summits  of  science,  art, 
and  poetry.  The  beginnings  are  slow  and  infirm,  but  'tis 
an  always-accelerated  march.  The  geologic  world  is 
chronicled  by  the  growing  ripeness  of  the  strata  from 
lower  to  higher,  as  it  becomes  the  abode  of  more  highly- 
organized  plants  and  animals.  The  civil  history  of  men 
might  be  traced  by  the  successive  meliorations  as  marked 
in  higher  moral  generalizations — virtue  meaning  physical 
courage,  then  chastity  and  temperance,  then  justice  and 
love — bargains  of  kings  with  peoples  of  certain  rights  to 
certain  classes — then  of  rights  to  masses — then  at  last 
came  the  day  when,  as  the  historians  rightly  tell,  the 
nerves  of  the  world  were  electrified  by  the  proclamation 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

Every  truth  leads  in  another.  The  bud  extrudes  the 
old  leaf,  and  every  truth  brings  that  which  will  supplant 
it.  In  the  court  of  law  the  judge  sits  over  the  culprit, 
but  in  the  court  of  life  in  the  same  hour  the  judge  also 
stands  as  culprit  before  a  true  tribunal.     Every  judge  is 
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a  culprit,  every  law  an  abuse.  Montaigne  kills  off  bigots, 
as  co wage  kills  worms ;  but  there  is  a  higher  muse  there 
sitting  where  he  durst  not  soar,  of  eye  so  keen  that  it  can 
report  of  a  realm  in  which  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  the 
Frenchman  is  no  more  than  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 

It  is  the  same  fact  existing  as  sentiment  and  as  will  in 
the  mind,  which  works  in  Nature  as  irresistible  law,  ex- 
erting influence  over  nations,  intelligent  beings,  or  down 
in  the  kingdoms  of  brute  or  of  chemical  atoms.  Nature 
is  a  tropical  swamp  in  sunshine,  on  whose  purlieus  we 
hear  the  song  of  summer  birds,  and  see  prismatic  dew- 
drops — but  her  interiors  are  terrific,  full  of  hydras  and 
crocodiles.  In  the  preadamite  she  bred  valour  only;  by- 
and-by  she  gets  on  to  man,  and  adds  tenderness,  and  thus 
raises  virtue  piecemeal. 

When  we  trace  from  the  beginning,  that  ferocity  has 
uses ;  only  so  are  the  conditions  of  the  then  world  met, 
and  these  monsters  are  the  scavengers,  executioners,  dig- 
gers,  pioneers,  and  fertilizers,  destroying  what  is  more 
destructive  than  they,  and  making  better  life  possible. 
We  see  the  steady  aim  of  Benefit  in  view  from  the  first. 
Melioration  is  the  law.  The  crudest  foe  is  a  masked 
benefactor.  The  wars,  which  make  history  so  dreary, 
have  served  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  There  is 
always  an  instinctive  sense  of  right,  an  obscure  idea 
which  animates  either  party,  and  which  in  long  periods 
rindical  f  at  last.     Thus  a  sublime  confidence  is 

fed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, in  spite  of  malignity  and  blind  self-interest,  living 
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for  the  moment,  an  eternal,  beneficent  necessity  is  always 
bringing  things  right ;  and  though  we  should  fold  our 
arms — which  we  cannot  do,  for  our  duty  requires  us  to  be 
the  very  hands  of  this  guiding  sentiment,  and  work  in 
the  present  moment — the  evils  we  suffer  will  at  last  end 
themselves  through  the  incessant  opposition  of  Nature  to 
everything  hurtful. 

The  excellence  of  men  consists  in  the  completeness 
with  which  the  lower  system  is  taken  up  into  the  higher 
— a  process  of  much  time  and  delicacy,  but  in  which  no 
point  of  the  lower  should  be  left  untranslated ;  so  that 
the  warfare  of  beasts  should  be  renewed  in  a  finer  field, 
for  more  excellent  victories.  Savage  war  gives  place  to 
that  of  Turenne  and  Wellington,  which  has  limitations 
and  a  code.  This  war  again  gives  place  to  the  finer  quarrel 
of  property,  where  the  victory  is  wealth  and  the  defeat 
poverty. 

The  inevitabilities  are  always  sapping  every  seeming 
prosperity  built  on  a  wrong.  No  matter  how  you  seem 
to  fatten  on  a  crime,  that  can  never  be  good  for  the  bee 
which  is  bad  for  the  swarm.  See  how  these  things  look 
in  the  page  of  history.  Nations  come  and  go,  cities  rise 
and  fall,  all  the  instincts  of  man,  good  and  bad,  work,  and 
every  wish,  appetite,  and  passion,  rushes  into  act  and 
embodies  itself  in  usages,  protects  itself  with  laws.  Some 
of  them  are  useful  and  universally  acceptable,  hinder 
none,  help  all,  and  these  are  honoured  and  perpetuated. 
Others  are  noxious.  Community  of  property  is  tried,  as 
when  a  Tartar  horde  or  an  Indian  tribe  roam  over  a  vast 
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tract  for  pasturage  or  hunting ;  but  it  is  found  at  last 
that  some  establishment  of  property,  allowing  each,  on 
some  distinct  terms,  to  fence  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  land, 
is  best  for  all. 

Nature  is  not  so  helpless  but  it  can  rid  itself  at  last  of 
every  crime.  An  eastern  poet,  in  describing  the  golden 
age,  said  that  God  had  made  justice  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Nature  that,  if  any  injustice  lurked  anywhere  under 
the  sky,  the  blue  vault  would  shrivel  to  a  snake-skin  and 
cast  it  out  by  spasms.  But  the  spasms  of  nature  are 
years  and  centuries,  and  it  will  tax  the  faith  of  man 
to  wait  so  long. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Napoleon,  "  it  is  not  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation  which  I  discover  in  religion,  but  the 
mystery  of  social  order,  which  associates  with  heaven  that 
idea  of  equality  which  prevents  the  rich  from  destroying 
the  poor." 

Shall  I  say,  then,  it  were  truer  to  see  Necessity  calm, 
beautiful  and  passionless,  without  a  smile,  covered  with 
ensigns  of  woe,  stretching  her  dark  warp  across  the  uni- 
verse? These  threads  are  Nature's  pernicious  elements, 
her  deluges,  miasma,  disease,  poison;  her  curdling  cold, 
her  hideous  reptiles,  and  worse  men,  cannibals,  and  the 
depravities  of  civilization ;  the  secrets  of  the  prisons  of 
tyranny,  the  slave  and  his  master,  the  proud  man's  scorn, 
the  orphan's  tears,  the  vices  of  men,  lust,  cruelty,  and 
pitiless  avarice.  These  make  the  gloomy  warp  of  ages. 
Humanity  sits  at  the  dread  loom  and  throws  the  shuttle 
ami  fills  it  with  joyful  rainbows,  until  the  sable  ground 
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is  flowered  all  over  with  a  woof  of  human  industry  and 
wisdom,  virtuous  examples,  symbols  of  useful  and  gene- 
rous arts,  with  beauty  and  pure  love,  courage,  and  the 
victories  of  the  just  and  wise  over  malice  and  wrong. 

Man  is  always  throwing  his  praise  or  blame  on  events, 
and  does  not  see  that  he  only  is  real,  and  the  world  his 
mirror  and  echo.  He  imputes  the  stroke  to  fortune, 
which  in  reality  himself  strikes.  The  student  discovers 
one  day  that  he  lives  in  enchantment :  the  house,  the 
works,  the  persons,  the  days,  the  weathers — all  that  he 
calls  Nature,  all  that  he  calls  institutions,  when  once  his 
mind  is  active,  are  visions  merely — wonderful  allegories, 
significant  pictures  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  through 
this  enchanted  gallery  he  is  led  by  unseen  guides  to  read 
and  learn  the  laws  of  Heaven.  This  discovery  may  come 
early — sometimes  in  the  nursery,  to  a  rare  child ;  later  in 
the  school,  but  oftener  when  the  mind  is  more  mature ; 
and  to  multitudes  of  men  wanting  in  mental  activity  it 
never  comes — any  more  than  poetry  or  art.  But  it 
ought  to  come ;  it  belongs  to  the  human  intellect,  and  is 
an  insight  which  we  cannot  spare. 

The  idea  of  right  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  lays 
itself  out  in  the  equilibrium  of  Nature,  in  the  equalities 
and  periods  of  our  system,  in  the  level  of  seas,  in  the  action 
and  reaction  of  forces.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  exceed  or 
absorb  the  rest ;  if  it  do,  it  is  disease,  and  as  quickly  des- 
troyed. It  was  an  early  discovery  of  the  mind — this 
beneficent  rule.  Strength  enters  just  as  much  as  the 
moral  element  prevails.  The  strength  of  the  animal  to  eat 
D 
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and  to  be  luxurious  and  to  usurp  is  rudeness  and  imbeci- 
lity. The  law  is  :  To  each  shall  be  rendered  his  own.  As 
thou  sowest,  thou  shalt  reap.  Smite,  and  thou  shalt  smart. 
Serve,  and  thou  shalt  be  served.  If  you  love  and  serve 
men,  you  cannot,  by  any  hiding  or  stratagem,  escape  the 
remuneration.  Secret  retributions  are  always  restoring 
the  level,  when  disturbed,  of  the  Divine  justice.  It  is 
impossible  to  tilt  the  beam.  All  the  tyrants,  and  proprie- 
tors, and  monopolists  of  the  world,  in  vain  set  their 
shoulders  to  heave  the  bar.  Settles  for  evermore  the 
ponderous  equator  to  its  line,  and  man  and  mote  and  star 
and  sun  must  range  with  it,  or  be  pulverized  by  the 
recoil. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  unspeakable  comfort.  He  that  plants 
his  foot  here,  passes  at  once  out  of  the  kingdom  of  illu- 
sions. Others  may  well  suffer  in  the  hideous  picture  of 
crime  with  which  earth  is  filled  and  the  life  of  society 
threatened,  but  the  habit  of  respecting  that  great  order 
which  certainly  contains  and  will  dispose  of  our  little 
system,  will  take  all  fear  from  the  heart.  It  did  itself 
create  and  distribute  all  that  is  created  and  distributed, 
and,  trusting  to  its  power,  we  cease  to  care  for  what  it 
will  certainly  order  well.  To  good  men,  as  we  call  good 
men,  this  doctrine  of  Trust  is  an  unsounded  secret.  They 
use  the  word,  they  have  accepted  the  notion  of  a  mechan- 
ical supervision  of  human  life,  by  which  that  certain 
w  i  )iiderful  being  whom  they  call  God  does  take  up  their 
affairs  where  their  intelligence  leaves  them,  and  somehow 
knits   and  ccbrdinates  the   issues  of  them  in  all  that  is 
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beyond  the  reach  of  private  faculty.  They  do  not  see 
that  He,  that  It,  is  there,  next  and  within;  the  thought  of 
the  thought ;  the  affair  of  affairs  ;  that  he  is  existence, 
and  take  him  from  them  and  they  would  not  be.  They 
do  not  see  that  particulars  are  sacred  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  scope  and  outline;  that  these  passages  of  daily  life  are 
his  work ;  that  in  the  moment  when  they  desist  from 
interference,  these  particulars  take  sweetness  and  grand- 
eur, and  become  the  language  of  mighty  principles. 

A  man  should  be  a  guest  in  his  own  house,  and  a  guest 
in  his  own  thought.  He  is  there  to  speak  for  truth  ;  but 
who  is  he  ?  Some  clod  the  truth  has  snatched  from  the 
ground,  and  with  fire  has  fashioned  to  a  momentary  man. 
Without  the  truth,  he  is  a  clod  again.  Let  him  find  his 
superiority  in  not  wishing  superiority ;  find  the  riches  of 
love  whichj-possesses  that  which  it  adores ;  the  riches  of 
poverty ;  the  height  of  lowliness,  the  immensity  of  to-day ; 
and,  in  the  passing  hour,  the  age  of  ages.  Wondrous  state 
of  man !  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  lost  all  private 
interests  and  regards,  and  exists  only  in  obedience  and  love 
of  the  Author. 

The  fiery  soul  said :  "  Let  me  be  a  blot  on  this  fair  world, 
the  obscurest,  the  loneliest  sufferer,  with  one  proviso — that 
I  know  it  is  His  agency.  I  will  love  him,  though  he  shed 
frost  and  darkness  on  every  way  of  mine."  The  emphasis 
of  that  blessed  doctrine  lay  in  lowliness.  The  new  saint 
glorified  in  infirmities.  Who  or  what  was  he  ?  His  rise 
and  hisj-ecovery  we:  e  vicarious.  He  has  fallen  in  another; 
he  rises  in  another. 
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We  perish,  and  perish  gladly,  if  the  law  remains.  I 
hope  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  go  to  ruin  gladly, 
if  he  see  that  thereby  no  shade  falls  on  that  he  loves  and 
adores.  We  need  not  always  be  stipulating  for  our  clean 
shirt  and  roast-joint  per  diem.  We  do  not  believe  the  less 
in  astronomy  and  vegetation,  because  we  are  writhing  and 
roaring  in  our  beds  with  rheumatism.  Cripples  and  inva- 
lids, we  doubt  not  there  are  bounding  fawns  in  the  forest, 
and  lilies  with  graceful,  springing  stem ;  so  neither  do 
we  doubt  or  fail  to  love  the  eternal  law,  of  which  we  are 
such  shabby  practisers.  Truth  gathers  itself  spotless  and 
unhurt  after  all  our  surrenders,  and  concealments,  and 
partisanship — never  hurt  by  the  treachery  or  ruin  of  its 
best  defenders,  whether  Luther,  or  William  Penn,  or  St. 
Paul.  We  answer,  when  they  tell  us  of  the  bad  behaviour 
of  Luther  or  Paul :  "  Well,  what  if  he  did  ?  Who  was 
more  pained  than  Luther  or  Paul  ?  "  We  attach  ourselves 
violently  to  our  teachers  and  historical  personalities,  and 
think  the  foundation  shaken  if  any  fault  is  shown  in 
their  record.  But  how  is  the  truth  hurt  by  their  falling 
from  it?  The  law  of  gravity  is  not  hurt  by  every  accident, 
though  our  leg  be  broken.  No  more  is  the  law  of  justice 
by  our  departure  from  it. 

We  are  to  know  that  we  are  never  without  a  pilot. 
When  we  know  not  how  to  steer,  and  dare  not  hoist  a  sail, 
we  can  drift.  The  current  knows  the  way,  though  we  do  not. 
When  the  stars  and  sun  appear ;  when  we  have  conversed 
with  navigators  who  know  the  coast,  we  may  begin  to  put 
out  an  oar  and  trim  a  sail.  The  ship  of  heaven  guides 
itself,  and  will  not  accept  a  wooden  rudder. 
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Have  you  said  to  yourself  ever:  "  I  abdicate  all  choice, 
I  see  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere.  I  see  that  I  have  been 
one  of  the  crowd ;  that  I  have  been  a  pitiful  person,  be- 
cause I  have  wished  to  be  my  own  master,  and  to  dress 
And  order  my  whole  way  and  system  of  living.  I  thought 
I  managed  it  very  well.  I  see  that  my  neighbours  think 
■so.  I  have  heard  prayers.  I  have  prayed  even,  but  I  have 
never  until  now  dreamed  that  this  undertaking  the  entire 
management  of  my  own  affairs  was  not  commendable,  I 
have  never  seen,  until  now,  that  it  dwarfed  me.  I  have 
not  discovered,  until  this  blessed  ray  flashed  just  now 
through  my  soul,  that  there  dwelt  any  power  in  Nature 
that  would  relieve  me  of  my  load.     But  now  I  see." 

What  is  this  intoxicating  sentiment  that  allies  this  scrap 
of  dust  to  the  whole  of  Nature  and  the  whole  of  Fate — 
that  makes  this  doll  a  dweller  in  ages,  mocker  at  time, 
Able  to  spurn  all  outward  advantages,  peer  and  master  of 
the  elements  ?  I  am  taught  by  it  that  what  touches  any 
thread  in  the  vast  web  of  being,  touches  me.  I  am  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  what 
I  call  the  right,  makes  me  invulnerable. 

How  came  this  creation  so  magically  woven  that  no- 
thing can  do  me  mischief  but  myself — that  an  invisible 
fence  surrounds  my  being  which  screens  me  from  all  harm 
that  I  will  to  resist  ?  If  I  will  stand  upright,  the  creation 
cannot  bend  me.  But  if  I  violate  myself,  if  I  commit  a 
•crime,  the  lightening  loiters  by  the  speed  of  retribution, 
and  every  act  is  not  hereafter,  but  instantaneously  reward- 
ed according  to  its  quality.    Virtue  is  the  adopting  of  this 
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dictate  of  the  universal  mind  by  the  individual  wilL 
Character  is  the  habit  of  this  obedience,  and  religion  is 
the  accompanying  emotion,  the  emotion  of  reverence  which 
the  presence  of  the  universal  mind  ever  excites  in  the 
individual. 

We  go  to  famous  books  for  our  examples  of  character, 
just  as  we  send  to  England  for  shrubs,  which  grow  as  well 
in  our  own  door-yards  and  cow-pastures.  Life  is  always 
rich,  and  spontaneous  graces  and  forces  elevate  it  in  every 
domestic  circle,  which  are  overlooked  while  we  are  read- 
ing something  less  excellent  in  old  authors.  From  the 
obscurity  and  casualty  of  those  which  I  know,  I  infer  the 
obscurity  and  casualty  of  the  like  balm  and  consolation 
and  immortality  in  a  thousand  homes  which  I  do  not 
know,  all  round  the  world.  And  I  see  not  why  to  these 
simple  instincts — simple  yet  grand — all  the  heights  and 
transcendencies  of  virtue  and  of  enthusiasm  are  not  open. 
There  is  power  enough  in  them  to  move  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  not  any  sterility  or  defect  in  ethics,  but  our  negligence 
of  these  fine  monitors,  of  these  world-embracing  sentiments,, 
that  makes  religion  cold  and  life  low. 

While  the  immense  energy  of  the  sentiment  of  duty 
and  the  awe  of  the  supernatural  exert  incomparable  in- 
fluence on  the  mind — yet  it  is  often  perverted,  and  the 
tradition  received  with  awe,  but  without  correspondent 
action  of  the  receiver.  Then  you  find  so  many  men  in- 
fatuated on  that  topic  !  Wise  on  all  other,  they  lose  their 
head  the  moment  they  talk  of  religion.  It  is  the  sturdi- 
est prejudice  in  the  public  mind  that  religion  is  something 
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by  itself ;  a  department  distinct  from  all  other  experiences, 
and  to  which  the  tests  and  judgment  men  are  ready  enough 
to  show  on  other  things,  do  not  apply.  You  may  some- 
times talk  with  the  gravest  and  best  citizen,  and,  the 
moment  the  topic  of  religion  is  broached,  he  runs  into  a 
childish  superstition.  His  face  looks  infatuated,  and  his 
conversation  is.  When  I  talked  with  an  ardent  mission- 
ary, and  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  creed  found  no  sup- 
port in  my  experience,  he  replied,  "  It  is  not  so  in  your 
experience,  but  is  so  in  the  other  world."  I  answer: 
Other  world  !  there  is  no  other  world.  God  is  one  and 
omnipresent ;  here  or  nowhere  is  the  whole  fact.  The 
one  miracle  which  God  works  evermore  is  in  Nature,  and 
imparting  himself  to  the  mind.  When  we  ask  simply 
"  What  is  true  in  thought  ?  what  is  just  in  action  ?  "  it 
is  the  yielding  of  the  private  heart  to  the  Divine  mind 
and  all  personal  preferences,  and  all  requiring  of  wonders, 
are  profane. 

The  word  miracle,  as  it  is  used,  only  indicates  the  igno- 
rance of  the  devotee,  staring  with  wonder  to  see  water 
turned  into  wine,  and  heedless  of  the  stupendous  fact  of 
his  own  personality.  Here  he  stands,  a  lonely  thought 
harmoniously  organised  into  correspondence  with  the  uni- 
verse of  mind  and  matter.  What  narrative  of  wonders 
coming  down  from  a  thousand  years  ought  to  charm  his 
attention  like  this  ?  Certainly  it  is  human  to  value  a 
general  consent,  a  fraternity  of  believers,  a  crowded 
church ;  but  as  the  sentiment  purifies  and  rises,  it  leaves 
crowds.     It  makes  churches  of  two,  churches  of  one.     A 
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fatal  disservice  does  this  Swedenborg  or  other  who  offers 
to  do  my  thinking  for  me.  It  seems  as  if,  when  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  speaks  so  plainly  to  each  soul,  it  were  an  im- 
piety to  be  listening  to  one  or  another  saint.  Jesus  was 
better  than  others,  because  he  refused  to  listen  to  others, 
and  listened  at  home. 

You  are  really  interested  in  your  thought.  You  have 
meditated  in  silent  wonder  on  your  existence  in  this 
world.  You  have  perceived  in  the  first  fact  of  your  con- 
scious life  here  a  miracle  so  astounding — a  miracle  com- 
prehending all  the  universe  of  miracles  to  which  your  in- 
telligent life  gives  you  access — as  to  exhaust  wonder,  and 
leave  you  no  need  of  hunting  here  or  there  for  any  par- 
ticular exhibitions  of  power.  Then  up  comes  a  man  with 
a  text  of  1  John  v.  7,  or  a  knotty  sentence  from  St.  Paul, 
which  he  considers  as  the  axe  at  the  root  of  your  tree. 
You  cannot  bring  yourself  to  care  for  it.  You  say  :  "  Cut 
away  ;  my  tree  is  Ygdrasil — the  tree  of  life."  He  inter- 
rupts for  the  moment  your  peaceful  trust  in  the  Divine 
Providence.  Let  him  know  by  your  security  that  your 
conviction  is  clear  and  sufficient,  and  if  he  were  Paul  him- 
self, you  also  are  here,  and  with  your  Creator.  We  all 
give  way  to  superstitions.  The  house  in  which  we  were 
born  is  not  quite  mere  timber  and  stone ;  is  still  haunted 
by  parents  and  progenitors.  The  creeds  into  which  we 
are  initiated  in  childhood  and  youth  no  longer  hold  their 
old  place  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  but  they  are 
not  nothing  to  us,  and  we  hate  to  have  them  treated  with 
contempt.  There  is  so  much  that  we  do  not  know,  that 
we  give  to  these  suggestions  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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It  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind  that  he  who  looks 
at  one  object  should  look  away  from  all  other  objects. 
He  may  throw  himself  upon  some  sharp  statement  of  one 
fact,  some  verbal  creed,  with  such  concentration  as  to  hide 
the  universe  from  him:  but  the  stars  roll  above;  the 
sun  warms  him.  With  patience  and  fidelity  to 
truth  he  may  work  his  way  through,  if  only  by  coming 
against  somebody  who  believes  more  fables  than  he  does  ; 
and,  in  trying  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  his  neighbour,  he 
opens  his  own  eyes. 

In  the  Christianity  of  this  country  there  is  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  inspiration,  prophecy,  mir- 
acles, the  future  state  of  the  soul ;  every  variety  of  opin- 
ion, and  rapid  revolution  in  opinions,  in  the  last  half -cen- 
tury. It  is  simply  impossible  to  read  the  old  history  of 
the  first  century  as  it  was  read  in  the  ninth  ;  to  do  so,  you 
must  abolish  in  your  mind  the  lessons  of  all  the  centuries 
from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth. 

Shall  I  make  the  mistake  of  baptizing  the  daylight,  and 
time,  and  space,  by  the  name  of  John  or  Joshua,  in  whose 
tent  I  chance  to  behold  daylight,  and  space,  and  time  ? 
What  anthropomorphists  we  are  in  this,  that  we  cannot 
let  moral  distinctions  be,  but  must  mould  them  into  hu- 
man shape  !  "  Mere  morality  "  means — not  put  into  a 
personal  master  of  morals.  Our  religion  is  geographical, 
belongs  to  our  time  and  place ;  respects  and  mythologizes 
some  one  time,  and  place,  and  person,  and  people.  So  it 
is  occasional.  It  visits  us  only  on  some  exceptional  and 
ceremonial  occasion,  on  a  wedding  or  a  baptism,  on  a  sick- 
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bed,  or  at  a  funeral,  or  perhaps  on  a  sublime  national  vic- 
tory or  a  peace.  But  that  be  sure  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  universal  unsleeping  providence  which  lurks  in  trifles, 
in  still,  small  voices,  in  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  our 
closest  thoughts,  as  efficiently  as  in  our  proclamations  and 
successes. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  men  or  the  churches 
that  have  fixed  the  hearts  of  men  and  organized  their  de- 
vout impulses  or  oracles  into  good  institutions.  The 
Church  of  Rome  had  its  saints,  and  inspired  the  con- 
science of  Europe — St.  Angustine,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Fdnelon ;  the  piety  of  the  English  Church  in  Cran- 
mer,  and  Herbert,  and  Taylor;  the  Reformed  Church, 
Scougal ;  the  mystics,  Behmen  and  Swedenborg ;  the 
Quakers,  Fox  and  James  Naylor.  I  confess  our  later 
generation  appears  ungirt,  frivolous,  compared  with  the 
religions  of  the  last  or  Calvinistic  age.  There  was  in  the 
last  century  a  serious  habitual  reference  to  the  spiritual 
world,  running  through  diaries,  letters,  and  conversation 
— yes,  and  into  wills  and  legal  instruments  also,  com- 
pared with  which  our  liberation  looks  a  little  foppish  and 
dapper. 

The  religion  of  seventy  years  ago  was  an  iron  belt  to 
the  mind,  giving  it  concentration  and  force.  A  rude  people 
w«  re  kept  respectable  by  the  determination  of  thought  on 
the  eternal  world.  Now  men  fall  abroad — want  polarity 
— suffer  in  character  and  intellect.  A  sleep  creeps  over 
the  great  functions  of  man.  Enthusiasm  goes  out.  In 
-tead  a  low  prudence  seeks  to  hold  society  staunch  ; 
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but  its  arms  are  too  short ;  cordage  and  machinery  never 
supply  the  place  of  life. 

Luther  would  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  write  theses 
against  the  pope  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  bringing  on 
with  all  his  might  the  pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarian- 
ism.  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  metaphysics  of  that  re- 
action by  which  in  history  a  period  of  belief  is  followed 
by  an  age  of  criticism,  in  [which  wit  takes  the  place  of 
faith  in  the  leading  spirits,  and  an  excessive  respect  for 
forms  out  of  which  the  heart  has  departed  becomes  most 
obvious  in  the  least  religious  minds.  I  will  not  now 
explore  the  causes  of  the  result,  but  the  fact  must  be 
conceded  as  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  never  more 
evident  than  in  our  American  church.  To  a  self-denying,, 
ardent  church,  delighting  in  rites  and  ordinances,  has 
succeeded  a  cold,  intellectual  race,  who  analyze  the 
prayer  and  psalm  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  more  intel- 
lectual reject  every  yoke  of  authority  and  custom  with  a 
petulance  unprecedented.  It  is  a  sort  of  mark  of  probity 
and  sincerity  to  declare  how  little  you  believe,  while  the 
mass  of  the  community  indolently  follow  the  old  forms- 
with  childish  scrupulosity,  and  we  have  punctuality  for 
faith,  and  good  taste  for  character. 

But  I  hope  the  defect  of  faith  with  us  is  only  apparent. 
We  shall  find  that  freedom  has  its  own  guards,  and,  as 
soon  as  in  the  vulgar  it  runs  to  license,  sets  all  reasonable 
men  on  exploring  those  guards.  I  do  not  think  the  sum- 
mit of  this  age  truly  reached  or  expressed  unless  it  attain 
the  height  which  religion  and  philosophy  reached  in  any 
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former  uge.  Tlf  I  miss  the  inspiration  of  the  saints  of 
-Calvinism,  or  of  Elatonism,  or  Buddhism,  our  times  are  not 
up  to  theirs,  or,  more  truly,  have  not  yet  their  own  legiti- 
mate force. 

Worship  is  the  iregard  for  what  is  above  us.     Men  are 
respectable  only  as  they  respect.     We  delight  in  children 
because  of  that  religious  eye  which  belongs  to  them  ;  be- 
cause of  their  reverence  for  their  seniors,  and  for  their 
objects  of  belief.     The  poor  Irish  labourer  one  sees  with 
.respect,  because  he  believes  in  something,  in  his  church, 
..and  in  his  employers.     Superstitious  persons  we  see  with 
respect,  because  their  whole  existence  is  not  bounded  by 
their  hats  and  their  shoes ;  but   they  walk  attended   by 
pictures  of  the  imagination,  to  which  they  pay  homage. 
You  cannot  impoverish  man  by  taking  away  these  objects 
.-above  him  without  ruin.     It  is  very  sad  to  see  men  who 
think  their  goodness  made  of  themselves  ;    it   is   very 
grateful  to  see  those  who  hold  an  opinion  the   reverse  of 
this.     The  old  poet  Daniel  said  : 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !" 

All  ages  of  belief  have  been  great ;  all  of  unbelief  have 
been  mean.  The  Orientals  believe  in  Fate.  That  which 
shall  befall  them  is  written  on  the  iron  leaf;  they  will 
not  turn  on  their  heel  to  avoid  famine,  plague,  or  the 
;  sword  of  the  enemy.  That  is  great,  and  gives  a  great  air 
•to  the  people.  We  in  America  are  charged  with  a  great 
•deficiency  in  worship;  that  reverence  does  not  belong  to 
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our  character  ;  that  our  institutions,  our  politics,  and  our  - 
trade,  have  fostered  a  self-reliance  which  is  small,  lilipu- 
tian,  full  of  fuss  and  bustle ;  we  look  at  and  will  bear 
nothing  above  us  in  the  state,  and  do  exceedingly  applaud 
and  admire  ourselves,  and  believe  in  our  senses  and 
understandings,  while  our  imagination  and  our  moral 
sentiment  are  desolated.  In  religion,  too,  we  want  objects, 
above ;  we  are  fast  losing  or  have  already  lost  our  old 
reverence ;  new  views  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  the 
saints,  have  supplanted  the  old  opinions,  and  it  is  vain  to 
bring  them  again.  Revolutions  never  go  backward,  and 
in  all  churches  a  certain  decay  of  ancient  piety  is  lamented,, 
and  all  threatens  to  lapse  into  apathy  and  indifferentism. 
It  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  we  cannot  have  a  real 
faith  and  real  objects  in  lieu  of  these  false  ones.  The 
human  mind,  when  it  is  trusted,  is  never  fales  to  itself - 
If  there  be  sincerity  and  good  meaning — if  there  be- 
really  in  us  the  wish  to  seek  for  our  superiors,  for  that 
which  is  lawfully  above  us,  we  shall  not  long  look  in  vain. 
Meantime  there  is  a  great  centrality,  a  centripetence 
equal  to  the  centrif  ugence.  The  mystic  or  theist  is  never 
scared  by  any  startling  materialism.  He  knows  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  of  repulsion  are  deaf  to  French  talk- 
ers, be  they  never  so  witty.  If  theology  shows  that  opin- 
ions are  fast  changing,  it  is  not  so  with  the  convictions  of 
men  with  regard  to  conduct.  These  remain.  The  most 
daring  heroism,  the  most  accomplished  culture  or  rapt 
holiness,  never  exhausted  the  claim  of  these  lowly  duties 
— never  penetrated  to  their  origin,  or  was  able  to  look  be- 
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hind  their  source.  We  cmnot  disenchant,  we  cannot  im- 
poverish ourselves,  by  obedience;  but  by  humility  we 
rise,  by  obedience  we  command,  by  poverty  we  are  rich, 
by  dying  we  live. 

We  are  thrown  back  on  rectitude  forever  and  ever,  only 
rectitude — to  mend  one ;  that  is  all  we  can  do.  But  that 
the  zealot  stigmatises  as  a  sterile  chimney-corner  philoso- 
phy. Now,  the  first  position  I  make  is  that  natural  reli- 
gion supplies  still  all  the  facts  which  are  disguised  under 
the  dogma  of  popular  creeds.  The  progress  of  religion  is 
steadily  to  its  identity  with  morals. 

How  is  the  new  generation  to  be  edified  ?  How  should 
it  not !  The  life  of  those  once  omnipotent  traditions  was 
really  not  in  the  legend,  but  in  the  moral  sentiment  and 
the  metaphysical  fact  which  the  legends  enclosed — and 
these  survive.  A  new  Socrates,  or  Zeno,  or  Swedenborg, 
or  Pascal,  or  a  new  crop  of  geniuses  like  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  may  be  born  in  this  age,  and,  with  hap- 
py heart  and  a  bias  for  theism,  bring  asceticism,  duty, and 
magnanimity  into  vogue  again. 

It  is  true  that  Stoicism,  always  attractive  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  cultivated,  has  now  no  temples,  no  academy, 
no  commanding  Zeno  or  Antoninus.  It  accuses  us  that  it 
has  none :  that  pure  ethics  is  not  now  formulated  and 
concreted  into  a  cultus,  a  fraternity  with  assemblings  and 
holy-days,  with  song  and  book,  with  brick  and  stone. 
Why  have  not  those  who  believe  in  it  and  love  it  left  all 
for  this,  and  dedicated  themselves  to  write  out  its  scien- 
tific scriptures  to  become  its  Vulgate  for  millions  ?     I 
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answer  for  one  that  the  inspirations  we  catch  of  this  law 
are  not  continuous  and  technical,  but  joyful  sparkles,  and 
are  recorded  for  their  beauty,  for  the  delight  they  give 
not  for  their  obligation  ;  and  that  is  their  priceless  good 
to  men,  that  they  charm  and  uplift,  not  that  they  are  im- 
posed. 

It  has  not  yet  its  first  hymn.  But,  that  every  line 
and  word  may  be  coals  of  true  fire,  ages  must  roll,  ere 
these  casual  wide-falling  cinders  can  be  gathered  into 
broad  and  steady  altar-flame. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  what  forms  the  religious  feeling 
will  take.  It  prepares  to  rise  out  of  all  forms  to  an  abso- 
lute justice  and  healthy  perception.  Here  is  now  a  new 
feeling  of  humanity  infused  into  public  action.  Here  is 
contribution  of  money  on  a  more  extended  and  syste- 
matic scale  than  ever  before  to  repair  public  disasters  at  a 
distance,  and  of  political  support  to  oppressed  parties. 
Then  there  are  the  new  conventions  of  social  science,  before 
which  the  questions  of  the  rights  of  women,  the  laws  of 
trade,  the  treatment  of  crime,  regulation  of  labour.  If 
these  are  tokens  of  the  steady  currents  of  thought  and 
will  in  these  directions,  one  might  well  anticipate  a  new 
nation. 

I  know  how  delicate  this  principle  is — how  difficult  of 
adaptation  to  practical  and  social  arrangements.  It  can- 
not be  profaned ;  it  cannot  be  forced  ;  to  draw  it  out  of 
its  natural  current  is  to  lose  at  once  all  its  power.  Such 
experiments  as  we  recall  are  those  in  which  some  sect  or 
dogma  made  the  tie,  and  that  was  an  artificial  element, 
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which  chilled  and  checked  the  union.  But  is  it  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  men  should  be  drawn  to  each 
other  by  the  simple  respect  which  each  man  feels  for 
another  in  whom  he  discovers  absolute  honesty ;  the  re- 
spect he  feels  for  one  who  thinks  life  is  quite  too  coarse 
and  frivolous,  and  that  he  should  like  to  lift  it  a  little,, 
should  like  to  be  the  friend  of  some  man's  virtue ;  for 
another  who,  underneath  his  compliances  with  artificial 
society,  would  dearly  like  to  serve  somebody,  —to  test  his 
own  reality  by  making  himself  useful  and  indispensable? 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  faith,  by  ad- 
miration, by  sympathy.  Tis  very  shallow  to  say  that 
cotton,  or  iron,  or  silver  and  gold,  are  kings  of  the  world ;, 
there  are  rulers  that  will  at  any  moment  make  these  for- 
gotten. Fear  will.  Love  will.  Character  will.  Men 
live  by  their  credence.  Governments  stand  by  it — by 
the  faith  that  the  people  share — whether  it  comes  from 
the  religion  in  which  they  were  bred,  or  from  an  original 
conscience  in  themselves,  which  the  popular  religion 
echoes.  If  government  could  only  stand  by  force,  if  the 
instinct  of  the  people  was  to  resist  the  government,  it  is 
plain  the  government  must  be  two  to  one  in  order  to  be 
secure,  and  then  it  would  not  be  safe  from  desperate  in- 
dividuals. But  no ;  the  old  commandment,  "  Thou  shaft 
not  kill,"  holds  down  New  York,  and  London,  and  Paris,, 
and  not  a  police,  or  horse-guards. 

The  credence  of  men  it  is  that  moulds  them,  and  creates 
at  will  one  or  another  surface.  The  mind  as  it  opens 
transfers  very  fast  its  choice  from  the  circumstance  to  the 
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cause ;  from  courtesy  to  love,  from  inventions  to  science, 
from  London  or  Washington  law,  or  public  opinion,  to  the 
self- revealing  idea ;  from  all  that  talent  executes  to  the 
sentiment  that  fills  the  heart  and  dictates  the  future  of 
nations. 

The  commanding  fact  which  I  never  do  not  see,  is  the 
sufficiency  of  the  moral  sentiment.  We  buttress  it  up,  in 
shallow  hours  or  ages,  with  legends,  traditions,  and  forms, 
each  good  for  the  one  moment  in  which  it  was  a  happy 
type  or  symbol  of  the  Power,  but  the  Power  sends  in  the 
next  moment  a  new  lesson,  which  we  lose  while  our  eyes 
are  reverted  and  striving  to  perpetuate  the  old. 

America  shall  introduce  a  pure  religion.  Ethics  are 
thought  not  to  satisfy  affection.  But  all  the  religion  we 
have  is  the  ethics  of  one  or  another  holy  person ;  as  soon 
as  character  appears,  be  sure  love  will,  and  veneration,  and 
anecdotes,  and  fables  about  him,  and  delight  of  good  men 
and  women  in  him.  And  what  deeps  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  are  known  to  us  in  ethical  truth,  what  divination 
or  insight  belongs  to  it  ?  For  innocence  is  a  wonderful 
electuary  for  purging  the  eyes  to  search  the  nature  of 
those  souls  that  pass  before  it.  What  armour  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  good  from  outward  or  inward  harm,  and  with 
what  power  it  converts  evil  accidents  into  benefits ;  the 
power  of  its  countenance ;  the  power  of  its  presence  !  To 
it  alone  comes  true  friendship  ;  to  it  come  grandeur  of 
situation  and  poetic  perception,  enriching  all  it  deals  with. 

Once  men  thought  Spirit  divine,  and  Matter  diabolic  : 
one  Ormuzd,  the  other  Ahriman.     Now  science  and  phil- 
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osophy  recognize  the  parallelism,  the  approximation,  the 
unity  of  the  two  :  how  each  reflects  the  other  as  face  an- 
swers to  face  in  a  glass :  nay,  how  the  laws  of  both  are 
one,  or  how  one  is  the  realization.  We  are  learning  not 
to  fear  truth. 

The  man  of  this  age  must  be  matriculated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  science  and  tendencies  flowing  from  all  past 
periods.  He  must  not  be  one  who  can  be  surprised  and 
shipwrecked  by  every  bold  or  subtle  word  which  malignant 
and  acute  men  may  utter  in  his  hearing,  but  should  be 
taught  all  skepticisms  and  unbeliefs,  and  made  the  des- 
troyer of  all  card-houses  and  paper  walls,  and  the  sifter  of 
all  opinions,  by  being  put  face  to  face  from  his  infancy 
with  Reality. 

A  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  look  at  all  his 
circumstances  as  very  mutable,  to  carry  his  possessions, 
his  relations  to  persons,  and  even  his  opinions,  in  his 
hand,  and  in  all  these  to  pierce  to  the  principle  and  moral 
law,  and  everywhere  to  find  that, — has  put  himself  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  skepticism  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  whatever  is 
most  affecting  and  sublime  in  our  intercourse,  in  our 
happiness,  and  in  our  losses,  tended  steadily  to  uplift  us 
to  a  life  so  extraordinary  and,  one  might  say,  superhuman. 
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rT^HE  Stoics,  like  the  authors  of  the  Bridge  water  Treat- 
-*-  ises,  had  pressed  science  into  the  service  of  religion 
by  the  theory  of  final  causes.  They  had  examined  the 
eye,  and  had  found  an  organ  constructed  curiously  to  enable 
us  to  see.  So  the  ear  seemed  to  be  made  to  hear,  the  feet 
to  walk,  the  hands  to  minister  to  our  various  necessities. 
In  the  whole  system  of  nature  they  had  found  an  extra- 
ordinary adaptation  of  means  to  special  ends,  and  the  uni- 
verse, as  they  supposed,  was  generally  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  man. 

From  the  evidence  of  contrivance  they  had  passed  to  a 
contriving  mind,  and  had  built  together  a  specious  fabric 
of  natural  theology.  Lucretius  met  the  Stoics  on  their 
own  ground, and  anticipated  precisely  the  modern  objection 
to  the  same  positions.  The  argument  creates  more  difficul- 
ties than  it  removes  ;  for  if  we  are  to  suppose  every  thing 
which  exists  to  have  been  designed,  we  have  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  evil,  while  scientifically  the  inference 
of  intention  confounds  organization  with  mechanism.     In 
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machinery  the  instrument  is  manufactured  to  supply  a 
need  which  has  been  felt  already.  Men  dug  the  ground 
with  their  hands  before  they  invented  spades,  and  they 
used  spades  before  they  invented  plows.  They  made  plows 
to  do  the  work  more  easily  which  they  were  already  doing 
with  inferior  means.  They  fought  before  they  used  shields 
and  lances;  they  slept  on  the  ground  before  they  had  beds; 
and  they  ate  and  drank  before  they  had  dishes  and  drink- 
ing-cups.  In  the  organized  works  of  nature  the  process 
is  reversed.  The  use  does  not  produce  the  instrument, 
but  the  instrument  occasions  the  use.  We  see  because  we 
have  eyes,  we  speak  because  we  have  tongues  of  a  peculiar 
form,  we  hear  because  we  have  ears.  But  without  eyes 
there  could  be  no  sight,  without  tongues  there  could  be 
no  articulation,  there  would  be  no  sound  if  there  were  not 
ears  to  hear.  We  are  too  feeble  and  too  ignorant  to  place 
ourselves  behind  the  purposes  of  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse and  insist  that  he  intended  this  and  that.  We  do 
not  know  what  he  intended.  We  see  only  that  he  does 
not  work  as  we  work,  and  if  we  insist  on  evidence  of 
conscious  design,  we  make  the  moral  phenomena  of  human 
experience  hopelessly  inexplicable.  Organization  is  not 
contrivance,  but  immeasurably  superior  to  contrivance. 
What  it  is  we  cannot  tell.  We  see  only  that  the  organs 
which  we  so  much  admire  do  not  come  into  existence  com- 
plete, as  we  should  expect  to  find  them  if  they  were  made 
with  a  determinate  purpose.  They  are  developed  slowly, 
age  after  age,  in  successive  modifications  of  a  single  type, 
the  fish's  fin  becoming  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the  arm  and 
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hand  of  a  man,  the  fish's  scales  becoming  the  bird's  feathers; 
the  horse's  hoof  a  variation  of  the  finger  nail. 

Having  launched  man  into  the  world,  Lucretius  traces 
his  history  along  the  lines  of  the  modern  palaeontologist. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  might  have  transcribed  many  passages 
from  him  without  altering  a  word.  He  describes  the 
unclothed,  houseless  biped,  hiding  helplessly  in  caves,  in 
danger  of  carnivorous  beasts,  and  poorly  feeding  himself 
on  roots  and  leaves.  A  branch  of  a  tree  provides  him 
with  a  club  and  pebbles  are  his  first  missiles.  The  stone 
age  follows.  He  tears  the  ground  with  flints.  He  rises  to 
bows  and  arrows.  He  kills  animals  and  clothes  himself 
with  their  skins.  He  sees  sparks  fly,  and  learns  partly 
by  accident  the  use  of  fire.  He  warms  his  lodging  with 
it  and  dresses  his  food.  A  forest  breaks  into  flame  on  a 
mountain-side.  Straying  afterward  among  the  ashes  of 
the  conflagration,  he  finds  copper  ore  which  had  cropped 
above  the  surface  smelted  by  the  heat.  He  examines 
it,  he  heats  it  again,  and  finds  it  soft  and  malleable, 
and  when  cold  once  more  he  discovers  it  to  be  hard  as 
stone  and  available  for  a  thousand  uses.  The  copper  age 
succeeds  the  stone  age,  and  the  iron  the  copper,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  epochs  of  mechanical  discovery.  The 
necessities  of  his  body  being  provided  for,  the  mind  begins 
to  work.  The  man  opens  his  eyes  to  the  wonder  of  what 
is  around  him.  He  has  done  much  for  himself.  But  forces 
are  at  work  about  him  and  within  him,  before  which  he  is 
helpless.  Pains  rack  his  bones,  disease  lays  him  prostrate 
and   powerless,      Tempests    destroy  his  crops.      Floods 
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sweep  away  his  homestead  and  his  stock.  The  thunder 
rolls,  the  levin  bolt  shoots  from  the  cloud.  The  earth 
shakes,  the  meteor  blazes  across  the  sky.  The  sunrise 
and  sunset  do  not  strike  him  with  wonder.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  them  from  his  birth,  and  he  knows  that  if 
the  sun  disappears,  he  will  find  it  again  when  he  wakes 
from  his  slumber.* 

But  what  the  sun  was,  or  what  the  moon,  or  what  the 
bright  procession  of  glittering  gems  which  on  cloudless 
nights  passed  over  the  vault  of  the  sphere  in  majestic 
calm,  what  these  were  who  could  tell  ?  The  largest  and 
brightest  of  these  orbs  moved  among  the  stars,  on  courses 
of  their  own,  perhaps  with  life,  with  motion,  with  motives, 
with  will  and  purposes  of  their  own,  The  clouds,  too, 
the  fierce  harbingers  of  storm  and  desolation,  what 
were  they  ?  Awe-stricken  men  called  them  gods,  or  the 
work  of  gods,  with  passions  like  those  of  man.  They 
bent  before  them  with  trembling  deprecation  of  their 
wrath.  They  invented  religion,  and  in  so  doing  filled 
themselves  with  causeless  terrors  which  banished  peace 

*  It  would  seem  true  that„what  we  call  the  "  solar  myth  "  had  been  already 
suggested  as  an  explanation  of  the  current  legends  ;  but  the  theory  found 
■0  favour  with  Lucretius,  who  dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines  as  sensible  as  they 
We  beautiful. 

"  Nee  plangore  diem  magno,  solemque  per  agros 
Queerebant  pavidi  palantes  noctis  in  Umbris, 
Sed  taciti  respectabant  somnoque  sepulti, 
Dum  rosea  face  sol  inferret  lunina  coelo. 
A  parvis  quod  enim  consuerunt  cernere  semper 
Alterno  tenebras  et  lucem  tempore  gigni 
Non  erat  ut  fieri  posset  uiirarier  unquam, 
Nee  diffidere  ne  terras  eterna  teneret. 

"  perpetuus!  detracto  huninesolis."-  De  R$rum  N«tnr«,  lib.  v. 
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from  their  waking  thoughts  and  filled  their  dreams 
with  phantoms. 

But  their  misgivings  were  not  to  haunt  them  forever, 

"Ignorantia  causarum  conferre  Deorum 
Cogit  ad  Imperium  res  et  concedere  Regnum." 

With  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things,  the  dominion 
disappeared  of  these  imagined  beings.  Nature,  when 
examined  reverently,  showed  no  caprice,  no  sign  of  inter- 
ference or  passion  or  wilfulness;  one  unchanging 
sequence  of  natural  cause  and  natural  effect  prevailed 
throughout  the  universe.  Each  phenomenon  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  natural  force  producing  it,  and  each 
advance  of  science  was  a  guarantee  to  men  of  security 
and  happiness.  Miserable  man  was,  and  miserable  he 
would  be,  so  long  as  he  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of  the 
unknown  ;  not  that  the  gods  themselves,  whatever  they 
might  be,  inflicted  pain  on  any  inferior  creatures ;  the  gods 
were  blessed  in  themselves  and  paid  no  heed  to  mortals. 
But  wretched  mortals  tortured  their  own  souls  by  causeless 
fear  and  terror.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  the  chief 
strongholds  of  superstition.  Horace,  we  remember,  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  converted  by  a  thunderstorm.  Lucre- 
tius, though  his  knowledge  fell  far  short  of  ours,  was  still 
satisfied  that  these  aerial  disturbances  were  natural  pheno- 
mena. There  was  never  thunder  from  a  clear  sk}\  Clouds 
accompanied  it  always,  and  clouds  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter. Could  it  be  believed  that  the  Olympian  Jove  came 
down  into  a  cloud  to  be  nearer  to  his  mark  ?  If  the  thun- 
der was  his  voice,  he  would  warn  before  he   struck  ;  but 
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the  flash  always  came  before  the  sound.  If  the  lightning 
struck  the  wicked,  some  sign  of  purpose  might  be  ad- 
mitted, 

"  icti  flammus  ut  fulguris  halent, 
Pectore  perfixo  documen  mortalibus  acre." 

But  these  fiery  missiles  fall  on  the  innocent  and  the  evil 
alike.  They  fall  on  the  shrines  of  the  gods  themselves  as 
readily  as  on  the  palaces  of  tyrants.  Most  often  they  fall 
on  the  earth  or  into  the  sea.  Were  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Omnipotent  was  practising  his  hand  ?  Lucretius  did  not 
know  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  But  with  intuitive 
genius  he  had  anticipated  two,  at  least,  of  our  most  im- 
portant modern  discoveries.  He  had  perceived  that  force 
was  a  constant  quantity,  that  it  was  not  expended,  but 
was  converted  from  one  form  into  another.  He  had  as- 
certained, also,  that  heat  and  light  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  force.  A  blow  produced  heat ;  sparks  flew 
when  steel  was  struck  with  flint;  lead  would  melt  by  fric- 
tion, even  by  the  friction  of  the  air  when  passing  swiftly 
through  it.  His  editor,  Creech,  selects  this  particular 
theory  as  an  illustration  of  his  scientific  credulity.  Lucre- 
tius had  in  fact  struck  on  the  exact  explanation  of  the  in- 
candescence of  meteoric  stones. 

From  thunderstorms  Lucretius  passed  to  the  other  aerial 
phenomenon'of  rain.  Rain  was  credited  to  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius,  or  whoever  it  might  be.  Lucretius  showed,  with  in- 
genious clearness,  that  rain  did  not  descend  from  any  reser- 
voir of  waters  above  the  firmament.  It  descended  because 
it  had  first  ascended  by  evaporation  ;  moisture  rose  from 
the  sea,  rose  from  the  ground,  rose  whenever  any  wet  thing 
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became  dry.  In  the  sky  it  condensed  into  clouds,  from 
which  it  fell  again  in  rain. 

So  going  one  by  one,  through  the  chief  strongholds  to 
which  superstition  attached  itself,  the  Epicurean  poet  in- 
sisted, and  as  we  all  now  admit,  insisted  truly,  that  every 
one  of  them  could  be  traced  to  natural  causes  acting  in  a 
definite  way,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  anywhere  of  mira- 
culous interposition. 

Of  this  universal  system  man  was  a  part,  but  not  the 
chief  part,  as  in  his  vanity  he  imagined.  Nature,  in  her 
work  of  generation,  had  no  special  thought  of  man,  above 
her  other  children  ;  she  had  placed  him  on  the  earth,  a 
being  who,  if  he  could  control  his  passion  and  imagination, 
if  he  could  labour  quietly  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
was  capable  of  modest  happiness,  and  was  equally  certain 
of  misery  if  he  gave  way  to  wild  ambitions  or  disordered 
appetites.  Society  formed  naturally,  and  regulations  were 
made  for  the  good  of  all,  to  enable  society  to  hold  together. 
If  man  would  submit  to  these  regulations,  and  would  ful- 
fill such  functions  of  labour  as  fell  to  him,  he  might  live 
out  the  space  of  years  which  nature  had  allotted  to  him  in 
peace  and  content.  His  allotted  time  being  over,  then 
comes  the  end.  And  what  is  the  end  ?  From  such  a  phil- 
osophy there  could  come  but  one  answer.  Lucretius  is 
only  peculiar  in  this,  that  the  answer  which  he  gives  has 
no  note  of  sadness  in  it,  but  is  proclaimed  as  a  message  of 
good  news,  a  deliverance  from  groundless  alarms.  The 
future  life  which  haunted  the  consciences  of  the  early 
nations  was  an  anticipation  of  torment.     So  far  from  being 
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any  check  on  vice,  Lucretius  insisted  that  it  was  a  prov- 
ocation to  crime  by  adding  new  terrors  to  death.  The 
enormities  into  which  men  were  seen  daily  plunging  were 
adventured  only  to  escape  want  and  poverty,  and  want 
and  poverty  were  dreadful  because  they  were  avenues  to 
death.  But  death  rightly  looked  on  was  no  fearful  thing, 
scarcely  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  What  was  death  ?  The 
separation  of  soul  and  body.  And  what  was  soul  ?  When  a 
child  was  conceived  did  some  immortal  spirit  come  racing 
through  the  sky  to  take  possesion  of  the  growing  germ  ? 
Not  so  at  all.  Soul  was  generated  with  body  and  corre- 
sponded to  body.  In  the  human  body  there  was  a  human 
soul.  In  an  animal  body  there  was  an  animal  soul.  A 
horse  had  not  the  mind  of  a  man,  nor  a  man  the  mind  of 
a  horse.  The  soul  was  born  with  the  body,  and  grew 
with  its  growth.  Feeble,  like  its  tenement,  in  infancy, 
it  strengthened  as  the  body  strengthened,  came  to  its 
maturity  when  the  youth  became  a  man,  and  with  the 
coming  on  of  age  mind  and  limbs  lost  their  power  to- 
gether. 

Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  soul,  it  was  insep- 
arably connected  with  an  organized  system  of  matter,  and 
could  have  no  existence  independent  of  it.  The  human 
soul  and  the  animal  soul  were  the  same  in  kind,  they  dif- 
fered only  as  their  bodies  differed,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  the  same  proportion.  At  death,  the  soul  of  both 
'lissolvr,!  like  smoke,  and  ceased  to  be. 

"Ergo  dissoh  i  quoque  eonvenit  omnem  aninuii. 
Naturara  ceu  fumus  in  altas  aeris  auras." 
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In  a  human  body,  and  nowhere  else,  could  a  human 
•soul  have  existence.  Clouds  did  not  form  in  the  sea.  Fish 
did  not  swim  on  dry  land.  Blood  did  not  flow  in  a  flower- 
stalk,  orsap  in  stones.  To  everything  there  was  an  allotted 
place.     The  mortal  had  no  fellowship  with  the  immortal. 

Was  this  a  sad  conclusion  ?  "  Rather,"  says  Lucretius, 
"  it  is  the  most  consoling  of  certainties.  Death  is  nothing, 
for  where  death  is,  we  are  not.  Before  we  were  begotten 
empires  were  convulsed  ;  provinces  were  wasted  with  fire 
and  sword ;  nations  were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  We  knew 
nothing  of  these  calamities.  They  touched  not  us.  We 
could  suffer  nothing,  for  we  were  not.  As  it  was  before 
we  began  to  live,  so  it  will  be  again  when  we  have  ceased 
to  live.  Storms  may  roll  over  the  earth,  land  may  be 
mixed  with  sea,  and  sea  with  sky.  We  shall  know  nothing 
of  it.  The  substance  of  our  bodies  will  be  in  other  forms, 
with  other  souls  attached  to  them.  New  beings  will  have 
come  into  existence,  to  live  and  pass  away  as  we  did.  But 
those  beings  will  not  be  us.  The  continuity  once  broken 
is  broken  forever.  We  shudder  when  we  look  upon  a 
corpse.  We  imagine  that  when  our  bodies  are  corrupting 
we  shall  be  in  some  way  present  and  conscious  of  our  own 
decay.  It  is  not  so.  Our  bodies  will  decay,  but  we  shall 
not  be  present.  We  shall  not  be  any  more.  We  shall  not 
suffer  any  more.  "  Ah  !"  some  one  says,  "  must  I  leave  my 
wife  and  children,  and  my  pleasant  home  ?  Must  all  be 
taken  from  me  ? "  They  will  not  be  taken  from  you,  for 
you  will  have  no  being.  You  will  not  miss  them.  You 
will  know  no  regrets  or  vain  longings  for  what  is  gone, 
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Your  friends  will  lament  for  you.  You  will  not  lament 
for  them.     You  will  be  in  peace. 

"  Why,  then,  unhappy  mortal/'  says  Lucretius  to  the 
vain  complainers,  "  why  do  you  grieve  ?  Why  cry  out  on 
death  ?  Has  your  life  been  happy,  the  banquet  is  over  ; 
you  have  taken  your  fill ;  depart  and  be  thankful.  Have 
you  been  unfortunate,  has  life  brought  you  sorrow  and 
pain,  why  wish  for  more  of  it  ?  Life  and  sorrow  end  to- 
gether. Would  you  live  forever  ?  The  terms  of  human 
existence  do  not  alter.  Had  you  a  thousand  lives  they 
could  bring  you  nothing  new.  You  would  but  tread  again 
the  same  circle.  As  it  has  been  with  you,  so  it  would  be, 
though  you  could  repeat  the  process  to  eternity.  This  is 
nature's  sentence,  and  who  shall  gainsay  her  ?  Dry  your 
tears.  Peace  with  your  idle  whines.  Use  your  time 
wisely  while  it  is  yours.  A  little  space  and  it  will  be 
gone.  The  ages  before  you  were  born  are  a  mirror  in 
which  you  can  read  the  ages  to  come.  The  past  has  no 
terrors  in  it.  The  future  has  none,  unless  you  create  them 
for  yourself.  Real,  indeed,  they  are  to  you,  as  long  as  you 
anticipate  them.  Tityus  and  Sisyphus,  Cerberus  and  the 
furies  !  the  thought  of  these  will  cause  you  agonies  as  long 
as  you  believe  in  them.  Know  these  spectres  for  what 
they  are,  the  offspring  of  your  own  fears,  and  be  at  rest. 
Who  and  what  are  you  that  you  dream  of  immortality  ? 
Wiser  and  nobler  men  than  you  will  ever  be,  have  lived, 
and  are  gone.    Accept  your  fate.     There  is  no  remedy." 

Such  was  the  Lucretian  creed,  which  has  this  merit  in 
it,  that  it  is  free  from  cant.     There  is  no  half  belief  here  j 
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no  affectation ;  no  professions  from  the  teeth  outward,  of 
what  the  heart  disowns;  no  feeble  struggling  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  ;  no  half-formed  misgivings,  which  take 
from  our  actions  their  pith  and  marrow,  and  make  us  dread 
to  look  into  our  consciences  for  fear  of  what  we  may  find 
there.  It  was  a  creed  naturally  accepted  by  resolute  men 
who  were  too  proud  to  play  intellectual  tricks  with  them- 
selves, and  in  it  is  expressed  completely  the  practical  genius 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  multitude  never  adopted  it.  The 
multitude  continued  their  offerings  at  the  temple,  consulted 
the  oracles,  and  prayed,  or  affected  to  pray,  to  the  gods.  The 
State  did  not  openly  profess  it.  The  State  maintained 
scrupulously  the  established  decencies  and  ceremonials, but 
it  was  the  real  conviction  of  the  Roman  intellect.  It  was 
the  creed  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  the  creed  at  heart  of 
Cicero.  Tacitus  would  not  have  called  himself  an  Epicu- 
rean, but  his  opinion  was  substantially  the  same.  Above 
all,  it  was  a  confession  of  the  faith  on  which  for  four  cen- 
turies the  civilized  world  was  ruled.  The  Romans  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  spiritual  ideals.  Peace,  or- 
der, justice  between  man  and  man,  and  material  pros- 
perity, these  were  the  sole  aims  of  the  Roman  administra- 
tion, and  the  explanation  of  their  contemptuous  toleration 
of  the  motley  superstitions  of  the  age. 

Nations  have  never  been  formed  on  such  principles. 
Nations  in  their  infancy  aspire  to  something  else  than 
material  prosperity.  They  have  beliefs,  enthusiasms,  pa- 
triotisms, with  a  savor  of  nobleness  in  them.  Caesar 
himself  owed  his  conquests  to  the  self-devotion  of  his  sol- 
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diers,  his  own  affection  for  them,  and  to  his  inconsistent 
idealism.  And  the  experiment  of  the  Roman  empire 
showed  that  nations  cannot  any  more  live  by  such  prin- 
ciples after  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  Coarse  minds 
are  brutalized  by  them.  The  average  mind  rejects  them, 
and  prefers  superstition,  however  wild.  Gibbon  consid- 
ered that,  on  the  whole,  the  subjects  of  the  empire  en- 
joyed greater  happiness  in  the  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Trajan  and  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  than  at  any  period  before  or  since ;  but  it  was  a 
happiness  in  which  their  nature  became  degraded,  and 
when  the  shock  came  of  the  barbarian  invasions  they  had 
lost  the  courage  to  resist. 

It  would  of  course  be  preposterous  to  pretend  that  there 
was  any  general  resemblance  between  the  state  of  things 
under  the  Roman  sovereignty  and  the  present  condition 
of  Europe  and  America.  Then,  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  held  down  under  a  single  despotism.  Now,  free  and 
powerful  nations  confront  each  other,  each  jealous  of  its 
rights,  and  resolute  to  maintain  them  ;  each  professing  to 
prefer  honour  to  prosperity.  And  yet  in  the  long  run  the 
fate  of  nations  is  determined  by  the  convictions  about  the 
nature  and  responsibilities  of  man  which  are  embodied  in 
their  policy,  and  are  entertained  by  the  ablest  thinkers  ; 
and  everywhere,  it  may  be  said,  opinions  are  now  pro- 
fessed by  men  whom  we  agree  to  admire,  and  are  accepted 
by  politicians  as  the  rule  of  legislation,  which  recall  the 
phenomena  of  the  time  when  the  old  order  of  things 
I"  ' ;  a*i,  as  if  high  cultivation  itself  was  like  the  blossom- 
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ing  of  a  plant,  the  final  consummation  of  a  long  series  of 
past  efforts  which  precedes  a  great  change.  The  flower 
sheds  its  petals.  Seed-vessels  develop  in  the  place  of  it, 
from  which  after  a  long  winter  there  arises  a  new  era. 

The  nations  of  modern  Europe,  like  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans,  formed  their  original  policy  on  religion.  For 
centuries   states  and  individuals  alike   professed   to  be 
governed  in  all  that  they  thought  and  did  by  the  supposed 
revelation  which  was  given  to  mankind  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.     Avowed  disbelief  of  it  there  was  none ;  of 
secret,  silent  misgiving  there  was  probably  very  little. 
For  practical  purposes  that  revelation  was  accepted  as  a 
fact,  as  little  allowing  of  doubt  as  the  commonest  pheno- 
mena  of   daily   experience.      The   universal   confidence 
received  its  first  shock  at  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Just  as  the  original  pagan  creed  was  made  incred- 
ible by  the  legends  with  which  it  was  overspread,  so 
Christianity  was  overgrown  by  a  forest  of  extravagant 
superstitions.     Conscience  and  intelligence  rose  in  revolt, 
and  tore  them  to  pieces.     For  a  time  all  was  well.     The 
weeds  were  gone ;  the  faith  of  the  early  church  was  re- 
stored in  its  simplicity.     The  Huguenots  in  France,  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  the  Puritans  in  England  and  Scot 
land  were  as  absolutely  under  the  influence  of  religious 
belief  as  the  apostles  and  first  converts.     Providence  to 
them  was  not  a  form  of  speech,  but  a  living  reality.     The 
preambles  of  the  English  Acts  of  Parliament  referred  al- 
ways to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  as  the  foundation  of 
human  law.  Skeptics  even  then  had  begun  to  exist.  There 
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were  men  who,  after  the  authority  of  the  Church  had  been 
shaken,  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  authority  of  a  book ; 
and  philosophy  commenced  its  search  for  other  grounds  of 
certainty;  just  as  it  commenced  in  Greece  before  ordinary 
men  had  begun  consciously  to  disbelieve  in  Paganism. 
But  in  neither  instance  had  these  first  efforts  any  wide 
effect.    The  time  was  not  ripe  for  Democritus  ;  it  was  not 
ripe  for  Hobbes  or  Spinoza.    In  an  age  when  the  massive 
intellect  of  Cromwell  was  satisfied  with  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, and  hungry  village  congregations  could  demand 
a  second  hour  from    their  preachers,  philosophy  might 
speculate  in  its  closet,  but  it  could  not  affect  popular  sen- 
timent.    The  disintegrating  forces,  however,  worked  on 
below  the  surface.     Puritanism  and  its  ways  went  out  of 
fashion.    The  austere  virtues  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
followed  by  folly  and  dissipation,  and  free  thought  again 
raised  its  head.  A  new  and  enlightened  generation  turned 
with   shame   and   penitence   from   a   piety   which   sent 
wretched  old  women  to  the  stake  for  crimes  which  had 
no  existence  save  in  the  diseased  brain  of  cowardly  fana- 
tics.    Disbelief  in  any  present  exercise  of  supernatural 
power  extended  backward  upon  the  past.     The  mythol- 
ogies, the  oracles,  the  auguries  of  the  old  world  came  to 
be  regarded  as  dreams.     The  miracles  of  the  medieval 
church  were  dismissed  as  forgery  and  illusion,  and  the 
cures  still  alleged  to  be  worked  at  the  shrines  of  Catholic 
saints  were  used  as  an  argument,  being  admitted  to  be 
false,  to  show  how  these  legendary  stories  had  passed  into 
belief.     The  Old  and  New  Testament  resisted  longer  the 
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dissolving  influence.  They  were  protected  by  the  enchant- 
ment which  still  surrounded  the  accredited  records  of 
revelation,  and  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  was 
looked  on  as  exceptional  and  special.  But  a  charm,  how- 
ever sacred,  could  not  long  repel  the  restless  efforts  of  the 
speculative  intellect.  If  miracles  were  so  inherently  im- 
probable that  we  were  entitled  to  reject  without  exami- 
nation every  alleged  instance  of  contemporary  superna- 
tural interposition,  on  what  ground  could  we  draw  a  line 
so  rigid  between  sacred  and  profane  history  ?  The  lives  of 
the  saints  were  as  full  of  marvels  as  the  Book  of  Kings  or 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  why  were  we  to  disbelieve  every 
story  which  lent  support  to  a  religion  which  we  did  not 
like,  while  we  insisted  on  the  absolute  truth  of  each  single 
detail  which  we  found  in  the  Bible  ?  B-evelation,  it  was 
said,  was  itself  a  miracle;  the  divinely  authenticated  au- 
thority for  a  miraculous  history.  Such  an  answer  was  a 
tacit  concession  that  a  miracle  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  human  evidence.  The  spirit  of  Democritus  had  revived 
in  Epicurus ;  the  spirit  of  Hobbes  revived  in  Hume.  The 
Essay  on  Miracles  threw  into  words  a  conviction  which 
had  been  already  formed  in  every  logical  mind  in  Europe. 
If  the  supernatural  was  to  be  admitted  any  longer,  it 
must  be  received  by  faith;  it  could  not  be  proved  by 
reason.  So  far  as  philosophy  had  a  word  to  say  about  the 
matter,  the  theological  position  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
Hume's  arguments  were  desperately  resisted,  as  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  be.  Ingenious  attempts  were 
made  to  recover  the  captured  lines,  but  the  conclusions 
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demanded  were  too  weighty  for  the  premises.  No  human 
skill  could  make  it  probable  on  grounds  of  reason  that 
while  profane  history  was  full  of  fiction  and  mistakes, 
every  incident  and  every  word  should  have  been  recorded 
exactly  in  sacred  history.  Such  a  history  would  be  itself 
the  greatest  of  miracles ;  and  to  assume  a  miraculous  book 
was  an  act  of  faith,  as  Hume  said,  and  it  could  be  nothing 
else. 

In  the  last  century  there  were  no  penny  newspapers 
carrying  over  the  world   the   newest  discoveries,  with 
leading  articles  and  criticisms  addressed  to  the  million. 
Philosophic  writings  had  a  small  and  select  circulation, 
and  the  million  continued  to  think  as  their  fathers  had 
thought.     If  we  can  believe  Berkely  and  Butler,  however, 
their  most  accomplished  lay  contemporaries  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  Christianity  as  completely  as  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Jupiter ;  and  had  the 
political  condition  of  the  world   remained  undisturbed, 
the  doubt  would  have  probably  extended  downward,  and 
the  state  of  opinion  at  which  we  have  at  present  arrived 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  half  a  century.     But  the 
growth  of  liberalism  on  the  Continent  had  been  swifter 
than  with  us.      The  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  the  enthronement  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
appeared  as  the  visible  fruit  of  infidelity.     The  English 
mind  was  terrified  back  out  of  its  uncertainties,  and  de- 
termined, reason  or  no  reason,  that  it  would  not  have  the 
Bible  called  in  question.     It  was  decided  that  Hume  had 
been  sufficiently  answered  by  Lardner  and  Paley.     The 
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discussion  was  not  to  be  reopened;  and  English  middle 
life  returned  for  nearly  half  a  century  to  the  fixed  con- 
victions of  earlier  times. 

Behind  the  banner  thus  resolutely  raised  came  an  effort 
to  restore  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart  and  emo- 
tions. First,  there  was  a  prominent  revival  of  evangelical 
piety.  As  the  wave  of  spiritual  feeling  lost  its  force,  it 
has  been  succeeded  by  superstition  and  by  a  less  sincere 
and  simple,  but  still  ardent  appeal  to  tradition  and  Cath- 
olic principles.  The  leaky  vessel  has  not  been  repaired,, 
for  repairs  were  impossible,  but  the  chinks  and  flaws  in 
her  planking  have  been  tarred  over  and  painted.  Stained 
windows  have  gone  back  into  the  churches,  and  the  white 
light  which  sufficed  for  the  simple,  truth-loving  Protes- 
tants has  been  replaced  by  the  enervating  tints  so  dear 
to  the  devotional  soul.  Organs  and  choristers,  altars  and 
altar  ornaments,  fine  clothes  and  processions,  the  mystery 
of  the  real  presence,  in  the  name  of  which  more  crimes 
have  been  perpetrated  in  Europe  than  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  bloody  idol  in  Tauris — we  have  them  even 
now  among  us  in  full  activity.  The  religious  mind  has 
set  itself  with  all  its  might  to  make  things  seem  what 
they  are  not,  and  turn  back  the  river  of  destiny  to  its  sa- 
cred fountains. 

In  vain.  Practical  life  has  meanwhile  gone  its  way. 
The  principles  of  the  once  abhorred  French  Revolution 
have  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  political  action,  even  in 
conservative  England ;  and  silently,  without  noise  or  op- 
position, we  have  taken  Jeremy  Bentham  for  our  practi- 
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cal  prophet,  and  have  admitted  as  completely  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  Augustus  Caesar,  or  Trajan,  that  civil  govern- 
ment has  no  object  beyond  the  material  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  will  of  God  has  no  more  a  place,  even  by 
courtesy,  in  our  modern  statutes.  Political  economy  is 
the  creed  which  governs  the  actions  of  public  men ;  and 
political  economy,  by  claiming  to  be  an  interpretation  of 
a  law  of  nature,  dispenses  with  Providence,  while  it  as- 
sumes as  an  axiom  that  the  masses  of  men  are,  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be  influenced  by  nothing  else  than  a  consid- 
eration of  material  interest.  Eccentric  individuals  may 
have  their  generosities,  their  pieties,  their  tastes  for  art 
or  science  or  amusement.  Interest  is  the  one  constant 
commanding  motive  on  which  the  practical  statesman 
can  rely.  Respectable  people  fight  against  the  unwel- 
come truth  when  it  is  thrust  upon  them  inconveniently. 
They  believe  in  political  economy,  and  they  believe  that 
they  believe  in  Christianity.  Naively  and  unconsciously 
they  betray  their  true  convictions  in  the  language  which 
they  habitually  use.  When  the  English  Liturgy  was 
written,  "  wealth  "  meant  well-being.  Well-being  is  now 
money.  Ask  what  a  man  is  worth,  the  answer  is  his 
rent-roll.  Has  he  been  fortunate  ?  He  has  made  a  good 
filiation,  or  he  has  inherited  a  "  legacy"  when  he  did 
not  expect  it.  Is  the  nation  "  prosperous  "  ?  Where 
should  we  look  but  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  imports 
and  exports?  Are  we  in  an  age  of  progress  ?  The  in- 
come-tax decides.  The  standard  of  human  value  has  be- 
come again  what  it  was  under  the  Caesars,  and  which 
I  Christianity  came  into  the  world  to  declare  that  it  was 
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not.  People  continue  to  go  to  church.  They  continued 
then  to  go  to  the  temples.  They  say  their  prayers  in 
public,  or  perhaps  in  private.  So  they  did  then.  The 
clergy  pray  for  rain  or  fine  weather,  and  on  great  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  potato  blight,  the  archbishop  issues  a 
special  form  of  petition  for  its  removal.  But  the  clergy 
and  the  archbishop  are  aware  all  the  time  that  the  evils 
which  they  pray  against  depend  on  natural  causes,  and 
that  a  prayer  from  a  Christian  minister  will  as  little  bring 
a  change  of  weather  as  the  incantation  of  a  Caffre  rain- 
maker. We  keep  to  conventional  forms,  because  none  of 
us  likes  to  acknowledge  what  we  all  know  to  be  true ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  ;  we  do  not  even  believe  that  we 
believe,  the  bishops  themselves  no  more  than  the  rest 
of  us  ;  no  more  than  the  College  of  Augurs  in  Cato's 
time  believed  in  the  sacred  chickens. 

An  energetic  people  are  impatient  of  insincerity,  and 
the  convictions  which  we  all  act  upon  have  at  last  found 
a  voice  precisely  as  convictions  of  an  analogous  kind  found 
a  voice  in  Lucretius.  We  have  practically  eliminated 
Providence  from  the  administration  of  things.  The  Lucre- 
tian  philosophy  has  revived  again,  reinforced  by  a  vast 
accumulation  of  new  knowledge,  to  tell  us,  as  Lucretius 
did,  that  the  universe  can  be  accounted  for  without  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Providence.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  God 
any  more  than  Epicureanism  denied  it.  It  denies  only 
that  the  phenomena  require  the  existence  of  such  a  being 
to  account  for  them.  For  a  time,  even  after  the  authority 
of  tradition  was  shaken,  science  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
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religion.  The  evidence  of  design  in  nature  was  urged,  as  it 
was  urged  by  the  Stoics,  in  proof  of  a  designing  mind ; 
and  as  long  as  each  species  of  plant  and  animal  was  be- 
lieved to  be  distinct  from  every  other,  each  one  of  them 
required  a  special  art  of  creation  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Both  positions  are  now  abandoned  by  advanced  scientific 
thinkers.  Lucretius's  objections  are  again  held  to  be  fatal 
to  "  final  causes."  If  the  "  omnia  ex  ovo  "  is  not  an  ac- 
knowledged certainty,  if  we  are  not  yet  agreed  that  we 
are  all  descended  from  a  jelly-fish,  yet  every  naturalist  of 
consequence  is  convinced  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
produced  on  constant  and  uniformly  acting  principles  of 
law ;  that  the  history  of  the  animal  creation  is  a  history 
of  progressive  growth,  lower  forms  being  succeeded  by 
higher,  as  the  foetus  in  the  womb  develops  into  a  man, 
without  any  sign  of  the  action  of  any  external  energizing 
powers. 

Moral  and  historical  philosophy  have  modelled  them- 
selves on  the  same  type.  Moral  philsoophy,  based  on  the 
necessities  of  society  and  general  expediency,  needs  no 
God,  or  voice  of  God,  In  the  conscience,  to  explain  its 
principles,  while  the  admitted  facts  that  the  character  of 
a  man  depends  on  his  organic  tendencies,  affected  by 
education  and  circumstances,  have  modified,  in  spite  of 
us,  our  notions  of  free-will  and  our  definition  of  moral  re- 
ap msibility.  In  history,  again,  ingenious  writers  discover 
laws  of  evolution,  causes  operating  through  centuries,  de- 
bermining  the  characteristics  of  successive  epochs,  exhib- 
iting individuals  as  the  plaything   of  broad  and  general 
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forces,  and  reducing  still  further  the  limits  within  which 
they  can  be  the  authors  of  their  own  actions.  Unchanged 
in  principle,  the  Lucretian  interpretation  of  life  and  its 
conditions   is   passing   swiftly  into   general  acceptance. 
And  now  arises  the  serious  question  how  far  these  no- 
tions will  go,  and  how  they  will  affect  such  spiritual  be- 
lief as  we  still  continue  to  hold  ?     The  theory  of  develop- 
ment may  be  held,  and  is  held,  by  many  persons  who 
look  forward  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.     Can  this  ex- 
pectation any  longer  allege  a  rational  ground  for  itself,  or 
is  it  a  plant  which  grew  in  another  soil,  and  lingers  now 
as  an  exotic  in  a  climate  with   which  it  has  no  natural 
affinity  ?     Time  will  show ;  but  meanwhile  we  may  learn 
something  from  the  history  of  the  past.     In  the  Rome  of 
the  Empire,  religion  had  less  to  say  for  itself  than  it  has 
now,  and  science   relatively  had  far  greater  advantage 
over  it.     The  print  which  has  been  left  by  Christianity  on 
the  character  of  mankind  is  too  deep  to  be  effaced  or  dis- 
regarded.    Yet  even  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  sciences 
which  mastered  the  intellect  could  not  master  the  emo- 
tion, and  there  is  an  insight  of  emotion  which  the  intel- 
lect can  not  explain,  but  which,  nevertheless,  does  and  will 
exercise  an  influence  which  can  not  be  ignored  ;  and  there 
are  virtues  necessary  to  human  society  which  will  only 
grow  when  emotion  is  allowed  to  speak. 

The  educated  Romans  had  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  was  no  hereafter ;  that  Tartarus  was  a  dream,  and 
that  at  death  they  faded  into  smoke.  They  could  dis- 
course eloquently  on  the  good  and  the  beautiful.     They 
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could  enforce  order  by  the  policeman.  They  could  de- 
velop useful  arts.  They  could  cultivate  science  and 
material  progress.  They  could  create  the  condition,  in 
fact,  which  was  so  impressive  to  the  mind  of  Gibbon. 
But  morality  and  purity  and  charity,  patriotism,  enthu- 
siasm, even  art  and  poetry,  whithered  under  a  creed  which 
deprived  life  of  its  human  interest  and  the  imagination 
of  every  object  which  could  kindle  it.  Very  remarkably, 
even  among  statesmen  like  Celsus,  who  still  held  to  the 
scientific  formula  of  things,  a  belief  in  a  future  life  and 
future  retribution  made  its  way  once  more  against  the 
wind  into  the  position  of  an  admitted  truth.  The  better 
sort  of  men  clung  vaguely  to  the  moral  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  when  paganism  was  fairly  dead,  all  that  had 
been  true  in  paganism,  a  belief  in  God,  a  belief  that  the 
world  after  all  was  not  deserted  by  a  moral  government, 
that  our  earthly  life  is  but  the  threshold  of  our  true  exist- 
ence, all  this  revived  in  Christianity.  Centuries  passed 
before  the  transformation  was  complete,  centuries  of  mis- 
erable retribution  for  the  long  pursuit  of  a  godless,  ma- 
terial prosperity.  The  civilized  animals  (for  animals  only 
they  had  proclaimed  themselves  to  be)  were  awakened 
roughly  from  their  dreams  by  the  fierce  inrush  of  the 
"  Scourge  of  God  "  out  of  the  northern  forests. 

Man's  nature  is  the  same  as  it  always  was.  Science 
has  much  to  teach  us,  but  its  message  is  not  the  last  nor 
the  highest.  If  we  may  infer  the  future  from  the  past, 
I  time  will  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  thing  which  we  call  progress,  when  increasing  "  wealth '' 
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will  cease  to  satisfy,  nay,  may  be  found  incapable  of  be- 
ing produced  or  preserved  except  when  regulated  to  a 
secondary  place,  when  the  illusions  which  have  strangled 
religion  shall  be  burnt  away  and  the  immortal  part  of  it 
restored  to  its  rightful  sovereignty.  A  long  weary  road 
may  lie  before  us.  Not  easy  will  an  inviolable  atmos- 
phere of  reverence  form  again  round  spiritual  faith  to 
warn  off  the  insolent  intruder.  Piety,  reverence,  humble 
adoration  of  the  great  Maker  of  the  world,  are  in  them- 
selves so  beautiful  that  religious  faith  might  have  re- 
mained forever  behind  that  enchanted  shield,  if  imagina- 
tive devotion  could  have  kept  within  bounds  its  wild 
demands  upon  the  reason.  Not  till  Catholics  had  piled 
superstition  on  superstition,  not  till  Protestants  had  elab- 
orated a  speculative  theology  which  conscience  as  well 
as  intellect  at  length  flung  from  it  as  incredible,  did  the 
angels  which  guarded  the  shrine  fold  their  wings  and  fly^ 
The  garden  of  Eden  is  desecrated  now  by  the  trampling 
of  controversy,  and  no  ingenious  reconciliations  of  religion 
and  science,  no  rivers  of  casuistic  holy  water,  can  restore 
the  ruined  loveliness  of  traditionary  faith.  But  the  truth 
which  is  in  religion  will  assert  itself  again  as  it  asserted 
itself  before.  A  society  without  God  in  the  heart  of  it 
is  not  permitted  to  exist ;  and  when  once  more  a  spiritual 
creed  has  established  itself  which  men  can  act  on  in  their 
lives,  and  believe  with  their  whole  souls,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  have  grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  will 
not  again  leave  the  most  precious  of  their  possessions  to 
be  ruined  by  the  extravagances  of  exaggerating  credulity. 


AN  AGNOSTIC'S  APOLOGY. 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


AN  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  obtain  currency 
for  the  new  nickname — Agnostic.  Protests  against 
nicknames  are  foolish;  foolish  because  unavailing,  and 
foolish  because  nicknames  are  always  harmless.  A  pro- 
test in  this  case  would  be  especially  foolish  ;  for  the  nick- 
name in  question  seems  to  indicate  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  courtesies  of  controversy.  The  old  theological  phrase 
for  an  intellectual  opponent  was  Atheist — a  name  which 
still  retains  a  certain  flavour  as  of  the  stake  in  this  world 
and  hell-fire  in  the  next,  and  which,  moreover,  implies  an 
inaccuracy  of  some  importance.  Dogmatic  Atheism — the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  God,  whatever  may  be  meant  by 
God — is,  to  say  the  least,  a  rare  phase  of  opinion.  The 
word  Agnosticism,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  imply  a 
fairly  accurate  appreciation  of  a  form  of  creed  already 
common  and  daily  spreading.  The  Agnostic  is  one  who 
asserts — what  no  one  denies — that  there  are  limits  to  the 
sphere  of  human  intelligence.  He  asserts,  further,  what 
many  theologians  have  expressly  maintained,  that  those 
limits  are  sucli  as  to  exclude  at  least  what  Mr.  Lewes  lias 
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so  happily  called  "  metempirical "  knowledge.  But  he 
goes  further  and  asserts,  in  opposition  to  theologians,  that 
theology  lies  within  this  forbidden  sphere.  This  last 
I  assertion  raises  the  important  issue  ;  and,  though  I  have 
no  pretension  to  invent  an  opposition  nickname,  I  may 
venture  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  describe  the 
rival  school  as  Gnostics. 

The  Gnostic  holds  that  our  reason  can  in  some  sense  tran- 
scend the  narrow  limits  of  experience.  He  holds  that  we  can 
attain  truths  not  capable  of  verification,  and  not  needing 
verification  by  actual  experiment  or  observation.  He  holds, 
further,  that  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  is  essential  to  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  and  enables  us  in  some  sort  to 
solve  the  dark  riddle  of  the  universe.  A  complete  solution, 
as  every  one  admits,  is  beyond  our  power.  But  some  an- 
swer may  be  given  to  the  doubts  which  harass  and  per- 
plex us  when  we  try  to  frame  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  vast  order  of  which  we  form  an  insignificant  portion. 
We  cannot  say  why  this  or  that  arrangement  is  what  it 
is ;  we  can  say,  though  obscurely,  that  some  answer 
exists,  and  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  only  find  it. 
Overpowered,  as  every  honest  and  serious  thinker  is  at 
times  overpowered,  by  the  sight  of  pain,  folly,  and  help- 
lessness,  by  the  jarring  discords  which  run  through  the 

(vast  harmony  of  the  universe,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  hear 
at  times  a  whisper  that  all  is  well,  to  trust  to  it  as  coming 
kfrom  the  most  authentic  source,  and  to  know  that  only 
the  temporary  bars  of  sense  prevent  us  from  recognising 
with  certainty  that  the  harmony  beneath  the  discords  is 
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a  reality  and  not  a  dream.  This  knowledge  is  embodied 
in  the  central  dogma  of  theology.  God  is  the  name  of 
the  harmony ;  and  God  is  knowable.  Who  would  not 
be  happy  in  accepting  this  belief,  if  he  could  accept  it 
honestly  ?  Who  would  not  be  glad  if  he  could  say  with 
confidence,  the  evil  is  transitory,  the  good  eternal :  our 
doubts  are  due  to  limitations  destined  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  world  is  really  an  embodiment  of  love  and  wisdom, 
however  dark  it  may  appear  to  our  faculties  %  And  yet, 
if  the  so-called  knowledge  be  illusory,  are  we  not  bound 
by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  recognise  the  facts  ? 
Our  brief  path  is  dark  enough  on  any  hypothesis.  We 
cannot  afford  to  turn  aside  after  every  ignis  fatuus  with- 
out asking  whether  it  leads  to  sounder  footing  or  to  hope- 
less quagmires.  Dreams  may  be  pleasanter  for  the  moment 
than  realities ;  but  happiness  must  be  won  by  adapting 
our  lives  to  the  realities.  And  who  that  has  felt  the  bur- 
den of  existence,  and  suffered  under  well-meant  efforts  at 
consolation,  will  deny  that  such  consolations  are  the  bitter- 
est of  mockeries  ?  Pain  is  not  an  evil ;  death  is  not  a 
separation  ;  sickness  is  but  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Have 
the  gloomiest  speculations  of  avowed  pessimists  ever 
tortured  sufferers  like  those  kindly  platitudes  ?  Is  there 
a  more  cutting  piece  of  satire  in  the  language  than  the 
reference  in  our  funeral  service  to  the  "  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  ?  "  To  dispel  genuine  hopes 
might  be  painful,  however  salutary.  To  suppress  these 
spasmodic  efforts  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts  would  be  some 
comfort  even  in  the  distress  which  they  are  meant  to 
alleviate. 
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Besides  the  important  question  whether  the  Gnostic 
can  prove  his  dogmas,  there  is  therefore  the  further 
question  whether  the  dogmas,  if  granted,  have  any  mean- 
ing. Do  they  answer  our  doubts  or  mock  us  with  the 
appearance  of  an  answer  ?  The  Gnostics  pride  them- 
lves  on  their  knowledge.  Have  they  anything  to  tell 
9  ?     They  rebuke  what  they  call  the  "  pride  of  reason  " 

the  name  of  a  still  more  exalted  pride.  The  scientific 
asoner  is  arrogant  because  he  sets  limits  to  the  faculty 
n  which  he  trusts,  and  denies  the  existence  of  any  other 
acuity.  They  are  humble  because  they  dare  to  tread  in 
he  regions  which  he  declares  to  be  inaccessible.  But 
without  bandying  such  accusations,  or  asking  which  pride 
is  the  greatest,  the  Gnostics  are  at  least  bound  to  show 
some  ostensible  justification  for  their  complacency.  Have 
they  discovered  a  firm  resting-place  from  which  they  are 
entitled  to  look  down  in  compassion  or  contempt  upon 
those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  mere  edifice  of  moonshine  ?  If 
they  have  diminished  by  a  scruple  the  weight  of  one 
passing  doubt,  we  should  be  grateful :  perhaps  we  should 
be  converts.     If  not,  why  condemn  Agnosticism  ? 

I  have  said  that  our  knowledge  is  in  any  case  limited. 
I  may  add  that,  on  any  showing,  there  is  a  danger  in  fail- 
ing to  recognise  the  limits  of  possible  knowledge.  The 
word  Gnostic  has  some  awkward  associations.     It  once 

I < Inscribed  certain  heretics  who  got  into  trouble  from 
fancying  that  men  could  frame  theories  of  the  Divine 
mode  of  existence.     The  sects  have  been  dead  for  many 
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quite  extinct,  Not  long  ago,  at  least,  there  appeared  in 
the  papers  a  string  of  propositions  framed — so  we  were 
assured — by  some  of  the  most  candid  and  most  learned  of 
living  theologians.  These  propositions  defined  by  the 
help  of  various  languages  the  precise  relations  which 
exist  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  an  odd, 
though  far  from  an  unprecedented,  circumstance  that  the 
unbeliever  cannot  quote  them  for  fear  of  profanity.  If 
they  were  transplanted  into  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince  any  one  that 
the  intention  was  not  to  mock  the  simple-minded  persons 
who,  we  must  suppose,  were  not  themselves  intentionally 
irreverent.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  denned  the  nature 
of  God  Almighty  with  an  accuracy  from  which  modest 
naturalists  would  shrink  in  describing  the  genesis  of 
a  black-beetle.  I  know  not  whether  these  dogmas  were 
put  forward  as  articles  of  faith,  as  pious  conjectures,  or  as 
tentative  contributions  to  a  sound  theory.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  supposed  that  they  were  interesting  to  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood.  If  so,  one  can  only  ask  in  wonder 
whether  an  utter  want  of  reverence  is  most  strongly  im- 
plied in  this  mode  of  dealing  with  sacred  mysteries  ;  or 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  existing  state  of  the  world  in 
the  assumption  that  the  question  which  really  divides 
mankind  is  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or 
an  utter  incapacity  for  speculation  in  the  confusion  of 
these  dead  exuviae  of  long-past  modes  of  thought  with 
living  intellectual  tissue  ;  or  an  utter  want  of  imagina- 
tion, or  of  even   a  rudimentary  sense  of  humour,   in  the 
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hypothesis  that  the  promulgation  of  such  dogmas  could 
produce  anything  but  the  laughter  of  sceptics  and  the 
contempt  of  the  healthy  human  intellect  ? 

The  sect  which  requires  to  be  encountered  in  these  days 
is  not  one  which  boggles  over  the  filioque,  but  certain 
successors  of  those  Ephesians  who  told  Paul  that  they  did 
not  even  know  "  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost." 
But  it  explains  some  modern  phenomena  when  we  find 
that  the  leaders  of  theology  hope  to  reconcile  faith  and 
reason,  and  to  show  that  the  old  symbols  have  still  a 
right  to  the  allegiance  of  our  hearts  and  brains,  by  put- 
ting forth  these  portentous  propositions.  We  are  strug- 
gling with  hard  facts,  and  they  would  arm  us  with  the 
forgotten  tools  of  scholasticism.  We  wish  for  spiritual 
food,  and  are  to  be  put  off  with  these  ancient  mummeries 
of  forgotten  dogma.  If  Agnosticism  is  the  frame  of  mind 
which  summarily  rejects  these  imbecilities,  and  would  re- 
strain the  human  intellect  from  wasting  its  powers  on  the 
attempt  to  galvanize  into  sham  activity  this  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  old  theology,  nobody  need  be  afraid  of  the  name. 
Argument  against  such  adversaries  would  be  itself  a 
foolish  waste  of  time.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and 
Old  Catholics  decide  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  or  from  the  Father  alone. 
Gentlemen  indeed  who  still  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  profess  to  attach  some  meaning  to  its  statements, 
have  no  right  to  sneer  at  their  brethren  who  persist  in 
taking  things  seriously.  But  for  men  who  long  for  facts 
instead  of  phrases,  the  only  possible  course  is  to  allow 
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such  vagaries  to  take  their  own  course  to  the  limbo  to 
which  they  are  naturally  destined,  simply  noting,  by  the 
way,  that  modern  Gnosticism  may  lead  to  puerilities 
which  one  blushes  even  to  notice, 

It  is  not  with  such  phenomena  that  we  have  seriously 
to  deal.  Nobody  maintains  that  the  unassisted  human 
intellect  can  discover  the  true  theory  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
the  charge  of  Agnosticism  refers,  of  course,  to  the  sphere 
of  reason,  not  to  the  sphere  of  revelation.  Yet  those  who 
attack  the  doctrine  are  chiefly  believers  in  revelation;  and 
as  such  they  should  condescend  to  answer  one  important 
question.  Is  not  the  denunciation  of  reason  a  common- 
place with  theologians  ?  What  could  be  easier  than  to 
form  a  catena  of  the  most  philosophical  defenders  of 
Christianity  who  have  exhausted  language  in  declaring 
the  impotence  of  the  unassisted  intellect  ?  Comte  has  not 
more  explicitly  enounced  the  incapacity  of  man  to  deal 
with  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  than  a  whole  series  of  or- 
thodox writers.  Trust  your  reason,  we  have  been  told  till 
we  are  tired  of  the  phrase,  and  you  will  become  Atheists 
or  Agnostics.  We  take  you  at  your  word ;  we  become 
Agnostics.  What  right  have  you  to  turn  round  and 
rate  us  for  being  a  degree  more  logical  than  yourselves  ? 
Our  right,  you  reply,  is  founded  upon  a  Divine  revelation 
to  ourselves  or  our  church.  Let  us  grant — it  is  a  very 
liberal  concession — that  the  right  may  conceivably  be  es- 
fcabliahed  ;  but  still  you  are  at  one  with  us  in  philosophy. 
i  -»ii  say  as  we  say  that  the  natural  man  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Divine  nature.      That  is  Agnosticism.     Our 
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fundamental  principle  is  not  only  granted,  but  asserted. 
By  what  logical  device  you  succeed  in  overleaping  the 
barriers  which  you  have  declared  to  be  insuperable  is 
another  question.  At  least  you  have  no  prima  facie 
ground  for  attacking  our  assumption  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  intellect  are  what  you  declare  them  to  be. 
This  is  no  mere  verbal  retort.  Half,  or  more  than  half 
of  our  adversaries  agree  formally  with  our  leading  princi- 
ple. They  cannot  attack  us  without  upsetting  the  very 
ground  upon  which  the  ablest  advocates  of  their  own  case 
rely.  The  last  English  writer  who  professed  to  defend 
Christianity  with  weapons  drawn  from  wide  and  genuine 
philosophical  knowledge  was  Dean  Mansel.  The  whole 
substance  of  his  argument  was  simply  and  solely  the  as- 
sertion of  the  first  principles  of  Agnosticism.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  prophet  of  the  Unknowable,  the  foremost 
representative  of  Agnosticism,  professes  in  his  programme 
to  be  carrying  "  a  step  further  the  doctrine  put  into  shape 
by  Hamilton  and  Mansel."  Nobody,  I  suspect,  would 
now  deny,  nobody  except  Dean  Mansel  himself  ever 
denied  very  seriously,  that  the  "  further  step  "  thus  taken 
was  the  logical  step.  Opponents  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Church,  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Mill,  agreed 
that  this  affiliation  was  legitimate.  The  Old  Testament 
represents  Jehovah  as  human,  as  vindictive,  as  prescribing 
immoralities ;  therefore  Jehovah  was  not  the  true  God ; 
that  was  the  contention  of  the  infidel.  We  know  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  true  God,  was  the  reply,  for  God 
means  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  Any  special  act 
C 
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may  come  from  God,  for  it  may  be  a  moral  miracle  ;  any 
attribute  may  represent  the  character  of  God  to  man,  for 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  real  attributes,  and 
cannot  even  conceive  him  as  endowed  with  attributes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  cannot  be  revolting,  be- 
cause it  cannot  have  any  meaning.  Mr.  Spencer  hardly 
goes  a  step  beyond  his  original,  except,  indeed,  in  can- 
dour. 

Most    believers   repudiate   Dean   Mansel's    arguments. 
They  were  an  anachronism.     They   were  fatal  to  the  de- 
caying creed  of  pure  Theism,  and  powerless  against  the 
growing  creed  of  Agnosticism.     When  theology  had  vital 
power  enough  to  throw  out  fresh  branches,  the  orthodox 
could  venture  to  attack  the  Deist,  and  the  Deist  could  as- 
sail the  traditional  beliefs.     As  the  impulse  grows  fainter, 
it  is  seen  that  such  a  warfare  is  suicidal.     The  old  rivals 
must  make  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy.     The 
theologian  must  appeal  for  help  to  the  metaphysician 
whom  he  reviled.      Orthodoxy  used  to  call  Spinoza  an 
Atheist ;  it  is  now  glad  to  argue  that  even  Spinoza  is  a 
witness  on  its  own  side.     Yet  the  most  genuine  theology 
still  avows  its  hatred  of  reason  and  distrusts  sham  alli- 
ances.    Dr.  Newman  is  not,  like  Dean  Mansel,  a  profound 
ni.taplivsiciaii,  but  his  admirable  rhetoric  expresses  a  far 
finer  religious  instinct.    He  feels  more  keenly,  if  he  does  not 
<m  s<>  systematically  ;  and  the  force  of  one  side  of  his 
le  undeniable.  He  holds  that  the  unassisted  reason  can- 
11**1  afford  I  sufficient  support  for  a  belief  in  God.     He 
declares,  as   innumerable  writers  of  less  power  have  de- 
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clarcd,  that  there  is  "  no  medium-,  in  true  philosophy,  be- 
tween Atheism  and  Catholicity,  and  that  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent mind,  under  those  circumstances  in  which  it  finds 
itself  here  below,  must  embrace  either  the  one  or  the 
other."*  He  looks  in  vain  for  any  antagonist,  except  the 
Catholic  Church,  capable  of  baffling  and  withstanding 
"  the  fierce  energy  of  passion,  and  the  all-corroding,  all " 
dissolving,  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious  mat- 
ters."-)- Some  such  doctrine  is  in  fact  but  a  natural  cor- 
ollary from  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption  held  by  all 
genuine  theologians.  The  very  basis  of  orthodox  theolo- 
gy is  the  actual  separation  of  the  creation  from  the 
creator.  In  the  Grammar  of  Assent,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us 
that  we  "can  only  glean  from  the  surface  of  the  world  some 
faint  and  fragmentary  views  "  of  God.  "  I  see,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  only  a  choice  of  alternatives  in  view  of  so  critical 
a  fact ;  either  there  is  no  creator  or  he  has  disowned  his 
creatures/'J  The  absence  of  God  from  his  own  world  is 
the  one  prominent  fact  which  startles  and  appals  him.  Dr. 
Newman,  of  course,  does  not  see  or  does  not  admit  the 
obvious  consequence.  He  asserts  most  emphatically  that 
he  believes  in  the  existence  of  God  as  firmly  as  in  his  own 
existence  ;  and  he  finds  the  ultimate  proof  of  this  doctrine 
— a  proof  not  to  be  put  into  mood  and  figure — in  the 
testimony  of  the  conscience.  But  he  apparently  admits 
that  Atheism  is  as  logical,  that  is,  as  free  from  self-contra- 
diction,  as    Catholicism.       He    certainly    declares   that 

*  "  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions,"  pp.  322-3. 
fib.  p.  379. 
X  "  Grammar  of  Assent,"  p.  392. 
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though  the  ordinary  arguments  are  conclusive,  they  are 
not  in  practice  convincing.  Sound  reason  would  of 
course  establish  theology ;  but  corrupt  man  does  not  and 
cannot  reason  soundly.  Dr.  Newman,  however,  goes 
further  than  this.  His  Theism  can  only  be  supported  by 
help  of  his  Catholicity.  If,  therefore,  Dr.  Newman  had 
never  heard  of  the  Catholic  Church,  if,  that  is,  he  were  in 
the  position  of  the  great  majority  of  men  now  living,  and 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  race  which  has  lived 
since  its  first  appearance,  he  would  be  driven  to  one  of 
two  alternatives.  Either  he  would  be  an  Atheist  or  he 
would  be  an  Agnostic.  His  conscience  might  say,  there  is 
a  God ;  his  observation  would  say,  there  is  no  God. 
Moreover,  the  voice  of  conscience  has  been  very  differ- 
ently interpreted.  Dr.  Newman's  interpretation  has  no 
force  for  any  one  who,  like  most  men,  does  not  share  his 
intuitions.  To  such  persons,  therefore,  there  can  be,  on 
Dr.  Newman's  own  showing,  no  refuge  except  the  admit- 
tedly logical  refuge  of  Atheism.  Even  if  they  shared  his 
intuitions  they  would  be  necessarily  sceptics  until  the 
Catholic  Church  came  to  their  aid,  for  their  intuitions 
would  be  in  hopeless  conflict  with  their  experience.  I 
Deed  hardly  add  that,  to  some  minds,  the  proposed  alli- 
ance with  reason  of  a  Church  which  admits  that  its  tenets 
are  corroded  and  dissolved  wherever  free  reason  is  allowed 
to  play  upon  them,  is  rather  suspicious.  At  any  rate, 
Dr.  Newman's  arguments  go  to  prove  that  man,  as  guided 
by  reason,  ought  to  be  an  Agnostic,  and  that,  at  the  pres- 
■  ' "  moment,  Agnosticism  is  the  only  reasonable  faith  for 
at  least  throe-quarters  of  the  race. 
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All,  then,  who  think  that  men  should  not  be  dogmatic 
about  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  reason  or  even  con- 
ceivability,  who  hold  that  reason,  however  weak,  is  our 
sole  guide,  or  who  find  that  their  conscience  does  not 
testify  to  the  divinity  of  the  Catholic  God,  but  declares 
the  moral  doctrines  of  Catholicity  to  be  demonstrably  er- 
roneous, are  entitled  to  claim  such  orthodox  writers  as 
sharing  their  fundamental  principles,  though  refusing  to 
draw  the  legitimate  inferences.  The  authority  of  Dean 
Mansel  and  Dr.  Newman  may  of  course  be  repudiated.  In 
one  sense,  however,  they  are  simply  stating  an  undeniable 
fact.  The  race  collectively  is  agnostic,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  individuals.  Newton  might  be  certain  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines  whilst  other  thinkers  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsity.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
doctrines  were  certainly  true,  so  long  as  they  were  doubted 
in  good  faith  by  competent  reasoners.  Dr.  Newman  may 
be  as  much  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  theology  as  Mr. 
Huxley  of  its  error.  But  speaking  of  the  race  and  not  of 
the  individual,  there  is  no  plainer  fact  m  history  than  the 
fact  that  hitherto  no  knowledge  has  been  attained.  There 
is  not  a  single  proof  of  natural  theology  of  which  the 
negative  has  not  been  maintained  as  vigorously  as  the 
ath'rmative.     The  fact  is  notorious. 

You  tell  us  to  be  ashamed  of  professing  ignorance. 
Where  is  the  shame  of  ignorance  in  matters  still  involved 
in  endless  and  hopeless  controversy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
duty  ?  Why  should  a  lad  who  has  just  run  the  gauntlet 
of  examinations  and  escaped  to  a  country  parsonage  .be 
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dogmatic,  when  his  dogmas  are  denounced  as  erroneous 
by  half  the  philosophers  of  the  world  ?  What  theory  of  the 
universe  am  I  to  accept  as  demonstrably  established  ?  At 
the  very  earliest  dawn  of  philosophy  men  were  divided 
by  earlier  forms  of  the  same  problems  which  divide  them 
now.  Shall  I  be  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian?  a  nomi- 
nalist or  a  realist?  Shall  I  admit  or  deny  the  existence 
of  innate^ideas  ?  Shall  I  believe  in  the  possibility  or  in 
the  impossibility  of  transcending  experience  ?  Go  to  the 
mediaeval  philosophy,  says  one  smart  controversialist.  To 
which  mediaeval  philosophy,  pray?  And  why  should  I 
believe  you  rather  than  the  great  thinkers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  agreed  with  one  accord  that  the  first 
condition  of  intellectual  progress  was  the  destruction  of 
that  philosophy  ?  There  would  be  no  difficulty  if  it  were 
a  question  of  physical  science.  I  might  believe  in  Galileo 
and  Newton  and  their  successors  down  to  Adams  and 
Leverrier  without  hesitation,  because  they  all  substan- 
tially agree.  But  when  men  deal  with  the  old  problems 
there  are  still  the 'old  doubts.  Shall  I  believe  in  Hobbes 
or  in  Descartes  ?  Can  I  stop  where  Descartes  stopped,  or 
must  I  go  on  to-  Spinoza?  Or  shall  I  follow  Locke's 
guidance,  and  end  with  Hume's  scepticism  ?  Or  listen  to 
Kant,'and,  if  so,  shall  I  decide  that  he  is  right  in  destroying 
theology  or  in  reconstructing  it,  or  in  both  performances  ? 
Does  Hegel  hold  the  key  of  the  secret,  or  is  he  a  mere 
.spinner  of  jargon  ?  May  not  Feuerbach  or  Schopenhauer 
reppreeenl  the  (true  development  of  metaphysical  inquiry  ? 
Shall  I  put  faith  in  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and,  if  so,  shall 
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I  read  their  conclusions  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Spencer,  or 
shall  I  believe  in  Mill  or  in  Mr.  Lewes  ?  State  any  one 
proposition  in  which  all  philosophers  agree  and  I  will  ad- 
mit it  to  be  true;  or  any  one  which  has  a  manifest  balance 
of  authority,  and  I  will  agree  that  it  is  probable.  But  so 
long  as  every  philosopher  flatly  contradicts  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  predecessors,  why  affect  certainty  ?  The  only 
agreement  I  can  discover  is,  that  there  is  no  philosopher  of 
whom  his  opponents  have  not  said  that  his  opinions  lead 
logically  either  to  Pantheism  or  to  Atheism. 

When  all  the  witnesses  thus  contradict  each  other,  the 
prima  facie  result  is  pure  scepticism.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty. Who  am  I,  if  I  were  the  ablest  of  all  modern 
thinkers,  to  say  summarily  that  all  the  great  men  who 
differed  from  me  are  wrong,  and  so  wrong  that  their 
difference  should  not  even  raise  a  doubt  in  my  mind  ? 
From  such  scepticism  there  is  indeed  one,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  but  one,  escape.  The  very  hopelessness  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  the  reasoners  have  been  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  reason.  They  have  reached  a  point 
where,  as  at  the  pole,  the  compass  points  indifferently  to 
every  quarter.  Thus  there  is  a  chance  that  I  may  retain 
what  is  valuable  in  the  chaos  of  speculation,  and  reject 
what  is  bewildering  by  confining  the  mind  to  its  proper 
limits.  But  has  any  limit  ever  been  suggested,  except  a 
limit  which  comes  in  substance  to  an  exclusion  of  all 
ontology  ?  In  short,  if  I  would  avoid  utter  scepticism, 
must  I  not  be  an  Agnostic  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  however,    that  this  difficulty  can  be 
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evaded.  Suppose  that,  after  calling  witnesses  from  all 
schools  and  all  ages,  I  can  find  ground  for  excluding  all 
the  witnesses  who  make  against  me.  Let  me  say,  for 
example,  that  the  whole  school  which  refuses  to  transcend 
experience  errs  from  the  wickedness  of  its  heart  and  the 
consequent  dulness  of  its  intellect.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  a  plausible  and  happy  suggestion.  Let  the 
theologian  have  his  necessary  laws  of  thought, which  enable 
him  to  evolve  truth  beyond  all  need  of  verification  from 
experience.  Where  will  the  process  end  ?  The  question 
answers  itself.  The  path  has  been  trodden  again  and 
again  till  it  is  as  familiar  as  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic. 
Admit  that  the  mind  can  reason  about  the  Absolute  and 
the  Infinite,  and  you  will  get  to  Spinoza.  No  refutation 
of  his  arguments,  starting  from  his  premises,  has  ever  been 
even  apparently  successful.  In  fact,  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing is  substantially  too  short  and  simple  to  be  for  a  mo- 
ment doubtful.  Theology,  if  logical,  leads  straight  to 
Pantheism.  The  Infinite  God  is  everything.  All  things 
are  bound  together  as  cause  and  effect.  God,  the  first 
cause,  is  the  cause  of  all  effects  down  to  the  most  remote. 
In  one  form  or  other,  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all 
theology  approximates  as  it  is  pushed  to  its  legitimate 
result. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  apparent  triumph  over  Agnos- 
ticism. But  nobody  can  accept  Spinoza  without  rejecting 
all  the  doctrines  for  which  the  Gnostics  really  contend. 
In  the  first  place,  revelation  and  the  God  of  revelation 
disappears.     The  argument  according  to  Spinoza  against 
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BUpernaturalism  differs  from  the  argument  according  to 
Hume  in  being  more  peremptory.  Hume  only  denies 
that  a  past  miracle  can  be  proved  by  evidence :  Spinoza 
denies  that  it  could  ever  have  happened.  As  a  fact, 
miracles  and  a  local  revelation  were  first  assailed  by 
Deists  more  effectually  than  by  sceptics.  The  old  The- 
ology was  seen  to  be  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature,  be- 
fore it  was  said  that  nature  could  not  be  regarded  through 
the  theological  representation.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
the  orthodox  assault  upon  the  value  of  Pantheism  is  irre- 
sistible. Pantheism  can  give  no  ground  for  morality, 
for  nature  is  as  much  the  cause  of  vice  as  the  cause  of 
virtue  ;  it  can  give  no  ground  for  an  optimist  view  of  the 
universe,  for  nature  causes  evil  as  much  as  it  causes  good. 
We  no  longer  doubt,  it  is  true,  whether  there  be  a  God, 
for  our  God  means  all  reality  ;  but  every  doubt  which  we 
entertained  about  the  universe  is  transferred  to  the  God 
upon  whom  the  universe  is  moulded.  The  attempt  to 
transfer  to  pure  being  or  to  the  abstraction  Nature  the 
feelings  with  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  a  person  of 
transcendent  wisdom  and  benevolence  is,  as  theologians 
assert,  hopeless.  To  deny  the  existence  of  God  is  in  this 
sense  the  same  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  no-God.  We 
keep  the  old  word  ;  we  have  altered  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents. A  Pantheist  is,  as  a  rule,  one  who  looks  upon  the 
universe  through  his  feelings  instead  of  his  reason,  and 
who  regards  it  with  love  because  his  habitual  frame  of 
mind  is  amiable.  But  he  has  no  logical  argument  as 
against  the  Pessimist,  who  regards  it  with  dread  unquali- 
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fied  by  love,  or  the  Agnostic,  who  finds  it  impossible  to 
regard  it  with  any  but  a  colourless  emotion. 

The  Gnostic,  then,  gains  nothing  by  admitting  the 
claims  of  a  faculty  which  at  once  overturns  his  con- 
clusions. His  second  step  is  invariably  to  half-retract 
his  first.  We  are  bound  by  a  necessary  law  of  thought, 
he  tells  us,  to  believe  in  universal  causation.  Very  well, 
then  let  us  be  Pantheists.  No,  he  says  ;  another  neces- 
sary law  of  thought  tells  us  that  causation  is  not  unitersal. 
We  know  that  the  will  is  free,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  class  of  phenomena  most  important  to  us  are  not 
caused.  This  is  the  position  of  the  ordinary  Deist;  and 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  him,  for  otherwise  the  con- 
nection between  Deism  and  morality  is, on  his  own  ground, 
untenable.  The  ablest  and  most  logical  thinkers  have 
declared  that  the  freewill  doctrine  involves  a  fallacy,  and 
have  unravelled  the  fallacy  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  they  have  at  least  this  advan- 
tage, that,  on  their  showing,  reason  is  on  this  point  con- 
sistent with  itself.  The  advocate  of  freewill,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that  an  insoluble  antinomy  occurs  at 
the  very  threshold  of  his  speculations.  An  uncaused  phe- 
nomenon is  unthinkable  ;  yet  consciousness  testifies  that 
OUT  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary,  are  uncaused. 
1 1 1  face  of  such  a  contradiction,  the  only  rational  state  of 
in'm<l  is  scepticism.  A  mind  balanced  between  two 
necessary  and  contradictory  thoughts  must  be  in  a  hope- 
less st;. be  of  daubi.  The  Gnostic,  therefore,  starts  by  pro- 
H.iiinino    that  we  must  all  be  Agnostics  in  regard  to  a 
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matter  of  primary  philosophical  importance.  If  by  free- 
will he  means  anything  else  than  a  denial  of  causation, 
his  statement  is  irrelevant. 

For,  it  must  be  noticed,  this  is  not  one  of  the  refined 
speculative  problems  which  may  be  neglected  in  our  or- 
dinary reasoning.  The  ancient  puzzles  about  the  one  and 
the  many,  or  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  may  or  may  not 
be  insoluble.  They  do  not  affect  our  practical  knowledge. 
Familiar  difficulties  have  been  raised  as  to  our  concep- 
tions of  motion :  the  hare  and  tortoise  problem  may  be 
revived  by  modern  metaphysicians ;  but  the  mathemati- 
cian may  continue  to  calculate  the  movements  of  the 
planets  and  never  doubt  whether  the  quicker  body  will 
in  fact  overtake  the  slower.  The  freewill  problem  can- 
not be  thus  shirked.  We  all  admit  that  a  competent  rea- 
soner  can  foretell  the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  we  admit 
it  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  element  of  objective 
chance  in  the  problem.  But  the  determinist  asserts  whilst 
the  libertarian  denies  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
adequate  intelligence  to  foretell  the  actions  of  a  man  or  a 
race.  There  is  or  is  not  an  element  of  objective  chance  in 
the  question  ;  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not,  must  be  de- 
cided by  reason  and  observation,  independently  of  those 
puzzles  about  the  infinite  and  the  finite  which  affect 
equally  the  man  and  the  planet.  The  anti-determinist 
asserts  the  existence  of  chance  so  positively,  that  he  doubts 
whether  God  himself  can  foretell  the  future  of  humanity  ; 
or,  at  least  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  Divine  prescience 
with  his  favourite  doctrine. 
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In  most  practical  questions,  indeed,  the  difference  is  of 
little  importance.  The  believer  in  freewill  admits  that  we 
can  make  an  approximate  guess  ;  the  determinist  admits 
that  our  faculty  of  calculation  is  limited.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  problems  with  which  the  Gnostic  desires 
to  deal,  the  problem  is  of  primary  importance.  Freewill 
is  made  responsible  for  all  the  moral  evil  in  the  world. 
God  made  man  perfect,  but  he  gave  his  creature  freewill. 
The  exercise  of  that  freewill  has  converted  the  world  into 
a  scene  in  which  the  most  striking  fact,  as  Dr.  Newman 
tells  us,  is  the  absence  of  the  Creator.  It  follows,  then, 
that  all  this  evil,  the  sight  of  which  leads  some  of  us  to 
Atheism,  some  to  blank  despair,  and  some  to  epicurean 
indifference,  and  the  horror  of  which  is  at  the  root  of 
every  vigorous  religious  creed,  results  from  accident.  If 
even  God  could  have  foretold  it,  he  foretold  it  in  virtue 
of  faculties  inconceivable  to  finite  minds  ;  and  no  man, 
however  exalted  his  faculties,  could  by  any  possibility 
have  foretold  it.  Here,  then,  is  Agnosticism  in  the  high- 
est degree.  An  inexorable  necessity  of  thought  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  this  world  is 
the  anteroom  to  heaven  or  hell.  We  do  not  know,  nay, 
it  is  intrinsically  impossible  for  us  to  know,  whether  the 
universe  is  to  be  a  source  of  endless  felicity  or  a  ghastly 
and  everlasting  torture-house.  The  Gnostic  invites  us  to 
rejoice  because  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  good  and  wise 
I  'i valor  is  a  guarantee  for  our  happiness.  He  adds  in  the 
same  breath  that  this  good  and  wise  being  has  left  it  to 
pbance  wlx-ther  his  creatures  shall  all,  or  in  any  propor- 
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tion,  go  straight  to  the  devil.     He  reviles  the  Calvinist, 
who  dares  to  think  that  God  has  settled  the  point  by  his 
arbitrary  will.     Is  an  arbitrary  decision  better  or  worse 
than  a  trusting  to  chance  ?     We  know  that  there  is  a 
great  First    Cause  ;  but  we  add  that  there  are  at  this 
lonient  in  the  world  some  twelve  hundred  million  little 
it  causes  which  may  damn  or  save  themselves  as  they 
)lease. 
The  freewill  hypothesis  is  the  device  by  which  theolo- 
ians  try  to  relieve  God  of  the  responsibility  for  the  suf- 
fering of  his  creation.     It  is  required  for  another  purpose. 
[t  enables  the  Creator  to  be  also  the  judge.     Man  must 
partly  independent  of  God,  or  God  would  be  at  once 
pulling  the  wires  and  punishing  the  puppets.     So  far  the 
argument  is  unimpeachable  ;  but  the  device  justifies  God 
it  the  expense   of  making  the  universe  a    moral  chaos, 
rrant  the  existence  of  this  arbitrary  force  called  freewill, 
Ld  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that,  if  justice  is  to  be 
found  anywhere,  it  is  at  least  not  to  be  found  in  this 
jtrange  anarchy,  where  chance  and  fate  are   struggling 
for  the  mastery, 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  the  anti-determinist, 
ihat  which  contains  the  whole  pith  and  substance  of  his 
teaching,   is  this  :  that  a  determined   action  cannot  be 
ueritorious.     Desert  can  only  accrue  in  respect  of  actions 
rhich  are  self -caused,  or  in  so  far  as  they  are  self-caused  ; 
Hid  self-caused   is    merely  a   periphrasis    for    uncaused. 
;  ow  no  one  dares  to  say  that  our  conduct  is  entirely  self- 
caused.     The  assumption  is  implied  in  every  act  of  our 
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lives  and  every  speculation  about  history  that  men's 
actions  are  determined,  exclusively  or  to  a  great  extent, 
by  their  character  and  their  circumstances.  Only  so  far 
as  that  doctrine  is  true  can  human  nature  be  the  subject 
t)f  any  reasoning  whatever  ;  for  reason  is  but  the  reflection 
of  external  regularity,  and  vanishes  with  the  admission 
of  chance.  Our  conduct,  then,  is  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces  which  we  may  call  fate  and  freewill.  Fate  is  but 
a  name  for  the  will  of  God.  He  is  responsible  for  placing 
us  with  a  certain  character  in  a  certain  position ;  he  can- 
not justly  punish  us  for  the  consequences ;  we  are  res- 
ponsible to  him  for  the  effects  of  our  freewill  alone,  if 
freewill  exists.  That  is  the  very  contention  of  the  anti- 
determinist ;  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  ancient  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  men  since 
the  days  of  Job  is  this :  Why  are  happiness  and  misery 
arbitrarily  distributed  ?  Why  do  the  good  so  often  suffer 
and  the  evil  so  often  flourish  ?  The  difficulty,  says  the 
determinist,  arises  entirely  from  applying  the  conception 
of  justice  where  it  is  manifestly  out  of  place.  The  advo- 
cate of  freewill  refuses  this  escape,  and  is  perplexed  by  a 
further  difficulty.  Why  are  virtue  and  vice  arbitrarily 
distributed  ?  Of  all  the  puzzles  of  this  dark  world,  or  of 
all  forms  of  the  one  great  puzzle,  the  most  appalling  is 
that  which  meets  us  at  the  corner  of  every  street.  Look 
at  the  children  growing  up  amidst  moral  poison ;  see  the 
brothel  and  the  public-house  turning  out  harlots  and 
drunkards    by    the    thousand;  at   the    brutalized  elders 
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preaching  cruelty  and  shamelessness  by  example ;  and 
deny,  if  you  can,  that  lust  and  brutality  are  generated  as 
certainly  as  scrofula  and  typhus.  Nobody  dares  to  deny 
it.  All  philanthropists  admit  it ;  and  every  hope  of  im- 
provement is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  moral 
character  is  determined  by  its  surroundings.  What  does 
the  theological  advocate  of  freewill  say  to  reconcile  such 
a  spectacle  with  our  moral  conceptions  ?  Will  God  damn 
all  these  wretches  for  faults  due  to  causes  as  much  beyond 
their  power  as  the  shape  of  their  limbs  or  as  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  ?  Or  will  he  make  some  allowance,  and  decline 
to  ask  for  grapes  from  thistles,  and  exact  purity  of  life 
from  beings  born  in  corruption,  breathing  corruption,  and 
trained  in  corruption  ?     Let  us  try  each  alternative. 

To  Job's  difficulty  it  has  been  replied  that,  though 
virtue  is  not  always  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  yet 
virtue  as  such  is  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such  is  punished. 
If  that  be  true,  God,  on  the  freewill  hypothesis,  must  be 
unjust.  Virtue  and  vice,  as  the  facts  irresistibly  prove, 
are  caused  by  fate  or  by  God's  will  as  well  as  by  freewill, 
that  is,  our  own  will.  To  punish  a  man  brought  up  in  a 
London  slum  by  the  rule  applicable  to  a  man  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  is  manifestly  the  height  of  injustice. 
Nay,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  for  we  know  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  education,  the  effort 
which  Judas  Iscariot  exerted  in  restoring  the  price  of 
blood  may  have  required  a  greater  force  of  freewill  than 
would  have  saved  Peter  from  denying  his  master.  Moll 
Flanders  may  put  forth  more  power  to  keep  out  of  the 
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lowest  depths  of  vice  than  a  girl  brought  up  in  a  convent 
to  kill  herself  by  ascetic  austerities.  If,  in  short,  reward 
is  proportioned  to  virtue,  it  cannot  be  proportioned  to 
merit ;  for  merit,  by  the  hypothesis,  is  proportioned  to 
the  freewill,  which  is  only  one  of  the  factors  of  virtue. 
The  apparent  injustice  may,  of  course,  be  remedied  by 
some  unknowable  compensation;  but,  for  all  that  appears, 
it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  reward  equally  equal  at- 
tainments under  entirely  different  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  theologian  has  raised  a  difficulty  from  which 
he  can  only  escape  by  the  help  of  Agnosticism.  Justice 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  visible  arrangements  of  the 
universe. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  other  alternative.     Assume  that 
rewards  are  proportioned  not  to  virtue  but  to  merit.  God 
will  judge  us  by  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  not  by 
the  tendencies  which  he  has  impressed  upon   us.     The 
difficulty    is    disguised,   for   it   is   not   diminished,    and 
morality  is  degraded.      A  man  should  be  valued,  say  all 
the  deepest  moralists,  by  his  nature,  not  by  his  external 
acts  ;  by  what  he  is,  not  by  how  he  came  to  be  what  he 
is.     Virtue  is  heaven,  and  vice  is  hell.     Divine  rewards 
and  punishments  are  not  arbitrarily  annexed,  but  repre- 
sent the  natural  state  of  a  being  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  supreme  law,  or  in  hopeless  conflict  with  it.  We 
need  a  change  of  nature,  not  a  series  of  acts  unconnected 
with  our  nature.     Virtue  is  a  reality  precisely  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  part  of  nature,  not  of  accident ;  of  our  fate,  not  of 
OUT  freewill.     The  assertion  in  some  shape  of  these  truths 
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lias  been  at  fche  bottom  of  all  great  moral  and  religious 
reforms.  The  attempt  to  patch  up  some  compromise  be- 
tween this  and  the  opposite  theory  has  generated  those 
6&dless  controversies  about  grace  and  freewill  on  which 
no  Christian  church  has  ever  been  able  to  make  up  its 
mind,  and  which  warn  us  that  we  are  once  more  plunging 
jnto  Agnosticism.  In  order  to  make  the  Creator  the 
judge,  you  assume  that  part  of  man's  actions  are  his  own. 
Only  on  that  showing  can  he  have  merit  as  against  his 
Maker.  •  Admitting  this,  and  only  if  we  admit  this,  we 
get  a  footing  for  the  debtor  and  creditor  theories  of 
morality — for  the  doctrine  that  man  runs  up  a  score  with 
heaven  in  respect  of  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  is 
uncaused.  Thus  we  have  a  ground  for  the  various  theo- 
ries of  merit  by  which  priests  have  thriven  and  churches 
been  corrupted  ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  splitting  human 
nature  in  two,  and  making  happiness  depend  upon 
those  acts  which  are  not  really  part  of  our  true  selves. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  show  the  immorality 
or  the  unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine.  I  shall  only  re- 
in; irk  that  it  is  essentially  agnostic.  Only  in  so  far  as  phe- 
nomena embody  fixed  "  laws  "  can  we  have  any  ground 
for  inference  in  this  world,  and,  d  fortiori,  from  this  world 
to  the  next.  If  happiness  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
virtue,  we  may  plausibly  argue  that  the  virtuous  will  be 
happy  hereafter.  If  heaven  be  a  bonus  arbitrarily  be- 
stowed upon  the  exercise  of  an  inscrutable  power,  all 
analogies  break  down.  The  merit  of  an  action  as  be- 
tween men  depend sjupon  the  motives.  The  actions  for 
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which  God  rewards  and  punishes  are  the  actions  or  those 
parts  of  actions  which  are  independent  of  motive.  Pun- 
ishment amongst  men  is  regulated  by  some  considerations 
of  its  utility  to  the  criminal  or  his  fellows.  No  conceiv- 
able measure  of  Divine  punishment  can  even  be  suggested 
when  once  we  distinguish  between  divine  and  natural ; 
and  the  very  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion exists.  For  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  next  world, 
we  begin  by  assuming  that  new  principles  are  to  be  called 
into  play  hereafter.  The  new  world  is  summoned  into 
being  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  fate  which 
here  too  often  makes  the  good  miserable  and  the  bad 
happy,  which  still  more  strangely  fetters  our  wills  and 
forces  the  strong  will  into  wickedness  and  strengthens 
the  weak  will  to  goodness,  will  then  be  suspended.  The 
motive  which  induces  us  to  believe  in  the  good  arrange- 
ment hereafter  is  precisely  the  badness  of  this.  Such  a 
motive  to  belief  cannot  itself  be  a  reason  for  belief.  We 
believe  because  it  is  unreasonable.  This  world,  once  more, 
is  a  chaos,  in  which  the  most  conspicuous  fact  is  the 
absence  of  the  Creator.  Nay,  it  is  so  chaotic  that,  ac- 
cording to  theologians,  infinite  rewards  and  penalties  are 
iv«  |  uired  to  square  the  account  and  redress  the  injustice 
here  accumulated.  What  is  this,  so  far  as  the  natural 
on  is  concerned,  but  the  very  superlative  of  Agnos- 
tinsm  ?  The  appeal  to  experience  can  lead  to  nothing, 
for  our  very  object  is  to  contradict  experience.  We 
appeal  to  facts  to  show  that  facts  are  illusory.  The  appeal 
to  &  priori  reason  is  not  more  hopeful,  for  you  begin 
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by  showing  that  reason  on  these  matters  is  self-contra- 
dictory, and  you  insist  that  human  nature  is  radically 
irregular,  and  therefore  beyond  the  sphere  of  reason.  If 
you  could  succeed  in  deducing  any  theory  by  reason,  rea- 
son would,  on  your  showing,  be  at  hopeless  issue  with 
experience. 

There  are  two  questions,  in  short,  about  the  universe 
which  must  be  answered  to  escape  from  Agnosticism. 
The  great  fact  which  puzzles  the  mind  is  the  vast  amount 
of  evil.  It  may  be  answered  that  evil  is  an  illusion, 
because  God  is  benevolent ;  or  it  may  be  answered  that 
evil  is  deserved,  because  God  is  just.  In  one  case  the 
doubt  is  removed  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  diffi- 
culty, in  the  other  it  is  made  tolerable  by  satisfying  our 
consciences.  We  have  seen  what  natural  reason  can  do 
towards  justifying  these  answers.  To  escape  from  Ag- 
nosticism we  become  Pantheists ;  then  the  divine  reality 
must  be  the  counterpart  of  phenomenal  nature,  and  all 
the  difficulties  recur.  We  escape  from  Pantheism  by  the 
illogical  device  of  freewill.  Then  God  is  indeed  good 
and  wise,  but  God  is  no  longer  omnipotent.  By  his  side 
we  erect  a  fetish  called  freewill,  which  is  potent  enough 
to  defeat  all  God's  good  purposes,  and  to  make  his 
absence  from  his  own  universe  the  most  conspicuous  fact 
given  by  observation  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  by 
its  own  nature  intrinsically  arbitrary  in  its  action.  Your 
Gnosticism  tells  us  that  an  Almighty  benevolence  is 
watching  over  everything,  and  bringing  good  out  of  evil. 
Whence  then  comes  the  evil  ?     By  freewill ;   that  is,  by 
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chance  !  It  is  an  exception,  an  exception  which  covers, 
say,  half  the  phenomena,  and  includes  all  that  puzzle  us 
Say  boldly  at  once  no  explanation  can  be  given,  and  then 
proceed  to  denounce  Agnosticism.  If,  again,  we  take  the 
moral  problem,  the  Pantheist  view  shows  desert  as  before 
God  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  are  what  he  has 
made  us  ;  nay,  we  are  but  manifestations  of  himself — 
how  can  he  complain  ?  Escape  from  the  dilemma  by 
making  us  independent  of  God,  and  God,  so  far  as  the 
observed  universe  can  tell  us,  becomes  systematically 
unjust.  He  rewards  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  gives 
equal  reward  to  the  free  agent  and  the  slave  of  fate. 
Where  are  we  to  turn  for  a  solution  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  revelation ;  that  is  the  most  obvious 
reply.  By  all  means,  though  this  is  to  admit  that  natural 
reason  cannot  help  us ;  or,  in  other  words,  directly  produ- 
ces more  Agnosticism,  though  indirectly  it  makes  an  open- 
ing for  revelation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  difficulty  here. 
Pure  theism,  as  we  have  observed,  is  in  reality  as  vitally 
opposed  to  historical  revelation  as  simple  scepticism. 
The  word  God  is  used  by  the  metaphysician  and  the 
savage.  It  may  mean  anything  from  "  pure  Being  "  down 
to  the  most  degraded  fetish.  The  "  universal  consent  "  is 
a  consent  to  use  the  same  phrase  for  antagonistic  con- 
ceptions— for  order  and  chaos,  for  absolute  unity  or  utter 
heterogeneity,  for  a  universe  governed  by  a  human  will 
or  by  a  will  of  which  man  cannot  form  (lie  slightest  con* 
ception.  This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  which  runs  off*  the 
orthodox   disputant  like  water  from   a  ducks  back,      tie 
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appeals  to  his  conscience,  and  his  conscience  tells  him 
just  what  he  wants.  It  reveals  a  Being  just  at  that  point 
in  the  scale  between  the  two  extremes  which  is  conve- 
nient for  his  purposes.  I  open,  for  example,  a  harmless 
little  treatise  by  a  divine  who  need  not  be  named.  He 
knows  intuitively,  so  he  says,  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is 
benevolent  and  wise,  and  endowed  with  personality,  that 
is  to  say,  conceived  anthropomorphically  enough  to  be 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  universe,  and  yet  so  far  differ- 
ent from  man  as  to  be  able  to  throw  a  decent  veil  of 
mystery  over  his  more  questionable  actions.  Well,  I 
reply,  my  intuition  tells  me  of  no  such  being.  Then,  says 
the  divine,  I  can't  prove  my  statements,  but  you  would 
recognise  their  truth  if  your  heart  or  your  intellect  were 
not  corrupted  :  that  is,  you  must  be  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
This  is  a  kind  of  argument  to  which  one  is  perfectly 
accustomed  in  theology.  I  am  right,  and  you  are  wrong ; 
and  I  am  right  because  I  am  good  and  wise.  By  all 
means ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  your  wisdom  and  good- 
ness can  tell  us. 

The  Christian  revelation  makes  statements  which,  if  true, 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  very  highest  importance.  God  is 
angry  with  man.  Unless  we  believe  and  repent  we  shall  all 
be  damned.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  its  advocates  even 
to  say  this  without  instantly  contradicting  themselves. 
Their  doctrine  frightens  them.  They  explain  in  various 
ways  that  a  great  many  people  will  be  saved  without 
believing,  and  that  eternal  damnation  is  not  eternal  nor 
damnation.     It  is  only  the  vulgar  who  hold  such  views, 
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and  who,  of  course,  must  not  be  disturbed  in  them  ;  but 
they  are  not  for  the  intelligent.  God  grants  "  uncove- 
nanted  mercies  " — that  is,  he  sometimes  lets  a  sinner  off, 
though  he  has  not  made  a  legal  bargain  about  it — an 
explanation  calculated  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  !  But  let  us  pass  over  these  endless  shufflings  from 
the  horrible  to  the  meaningless.  Christianity  tells  us  in 
various  ways  how  the  wrath  of  the  Creator  may  be 
appeased  and  his  goodwill  ensured.  The  doctrine  is 
manifestly  important  to  believers ;  but  does  it  give  us  a 
clearer  or  a  happier  view  of  the  universe  ?  That  is  what 
is  required  for  the  confusion  of  Agnostics  ;  and,  if  the 
mystery  were  in  part  solved,  or  the  clouds  thinned  in  the 
slightest  degree,  Christianity  would  triumph  by  its  in- 
herent merits.  Let  us  then  ask  once  more,  Does  Christi- 
anity exhibit  the  ruler  of  the  universe  as  benevolent  or 
as  just  ? 

If  I  were  to  assert  that  of  every  ten  beings  born  into 
this  world  nine  would  be  damned,  that  all  who  refused  to 
believe  what  they  did  not  hold  to  be  proved,  and  all  who 
sinned  from  overwhelming  temptation,  and  all  who 
had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  subjects  of  a 
miraculous  conversion  or  the  recipients  of  a  grace  con- 
veyed by  a  magical  charm,  would  be  tortured  to  all  eter- 
nity, what  would  an  orthodox  theologian  reply  ?  He 
Krald  not  say,  "That  is  false;"  I  might  appeal  to  the 
highest  authorities  for  my  justification  ;  nor,  in  fact,  could 
he  on  his  own  Bhowing  deny  the  possibility.  Hell,  he 
exists;  he  does  not  know   who  will  be  damned; 
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though  he  does  know  that  all  men  are  by  nature  corrupt 
and  liable  to  be  damned  if  not  saved  by  supernatura] 
grace.  He  might,  and  probably  would,  now  say,  "  That 
is  rash.  You  have  no  authority  for  saying  how  many 
will  be  lost  and  how  many  saved  :  you  cannot  even  say 
what  is  meant  by  hell  or  heaven :  you  cannot  tell  how 
far  God  may  be  better  than  his  word,  though  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  won't  be  worse  than  his  word."  And  what 
is  all  this  but  to  say,  We  know  nothing  about  it  ?  In 
other  words,  to  fall  back  on  Agnosticism  ?  The  difficulty, 
as  theologians  truly  say,  is  not  so  much  that  evil  is  eter- 
nal, as  that  evil  exists.  That  is  in  substance  a  frank  ad- 
mission that,  as  nobody  can  explain  evil,  nobody  can  ex- 
plain anything.  Your  revelation,  which  was  to  prove  the 
benevolence  of  God,  has  proved  only  that  God's  benevo- 
lence may  be  consistent  with  the  eternal  and  infinite 
misery  of  most  of  his  creatures  ;  you  escape  only  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  also  consistent  with  their  not  being  eternally 
and  infinitely  miserable.  That  is,  the  revelation  reveals 
nothing. 

But  the  revelation  shows  God  to  be  just.  Now,  if  the 
freewill  hypothesis  be  rejected — and  it  is  rejected  not  only 
by  infidels  but  by  the  most  consistent  theologians — this 
question  cannot  really  arise  at  all.  Jonathan  Edwards 
will  prove  that  there  cannot  be  a  question  of  justice  as 
between  man  and  God.  The  creature  has  no  rights  against 
his  Creator.  The  question  of  justice  merges  in  the  ques- 
tion of  benevolence  ;  and  Edwards  will  go  on  to  say  that 
most  men  are   damned,  and  that  the  blessed  will  thank 
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God  for  their  tortures.  That  is  logical,  but  not  consoling. 
Passing  this  over,  can  revelation  prove  that  God  is  just, 
assuming  that  justice  is  a  word  applicable  to  dealings  be- 
tween the  potter  and  the  pot  ? 

And  here  we  are  sent  to  the  "  great  argument  of  But- 
ler." Like  some  other  theological  arguments  already 
noticed,  that  great  argument  is  to  many  minds- — that  of 
James  Mill,  for  example — a  direct  assault  upon  Theism,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  argument  for  Agnosticism.  Briefly 
stated,  it  comes  to  this.  The  God  of  revelation  cannot  be 
the  God  of  nature,  said  the  Deists,  because  the  God  of 
revelation  is  unjust.  The  God  of  revelation,  replied 
Butler,  may  be  the  God  of  nature,  for  the  God  of 
nature  is  unjust.  Stripped  of  its  various  involutions, 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  celebrated  piece  of 
reasoning.  Butler,  I  must  say  in  passing,  deserves  high 
credit  for  two  things.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  the  only 
theologian  who  has  ever  had'  the  courage  to  admit  that 
any  difficulty  existed  when  he  was  struggling  most  desper- 
ately to  meet  the  difficulty ;  though  even  Butler  could 
not  admit  that  such  a  difficulty  should  affect  a  man's  con- 
duct.  Secondly,  Butler's  argument  really  rests  upon  a 
moral  theory,  mistaken  indeed  in  some  senses,  but  pos- 
ing a  stoical  grandeur.  To  admit,  however,  that 
Butler  was  a  noble  and  a  comparatively  candid  thinker, 
is  not  to  admit  that  he  ever  faced  the  real  difficulty.  It 
need  aot  be  asked  hereby  what  means  he  evaded  it.  His 
position  is  in  any  case  plain.  Christianity  tells  us,  as  he 
tli  mks,  fchat  God  i  la  inns  men  for  being  bad,  whether  they 
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could  help  it  or  not,  and  that  he  lets  them  off,  or  lets  some 
of  them  off,  for  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  damns  the 
helpless  and  punishes  the  innocent.  Horrible  !  exclaims 
the  infidel.  Possibly,  replies  Butler,  but  nature  is  just  as 
bad.  All  suffering  is  punishment.  It  strikes  the  good  as 
well  as  the  wicked.  The  father  sins,  and  the  son  suffers. 
I  drink  too  much,  and  my  son  has  the  gout.  In  another 
world,  we  may  suppose  that  the  same  system  will  be  car- 
ried out  more  thoroughly.  God  will  pardon  some  sinners 
because  he  punished  Christ,  and  he  will  damn  others  ever- 
lastingly. That  is  his  way.  A  certain  degree  of  wrong- 
doing here  leads  to  irremediable  suffering,  or  rather  to 
suffering  remediable  by  death  alone.  In  the  next  world 
there  is  no  death ;  therefore  the  suffering  won't  be  reme- 
diable at  all.  The  world  is  a  scene  of  probation,  destined 
to  fit  us  for  a  better  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  men 
make  it  a  discipline  of  vice  instead  of  a  discipline  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  most  men,  therefore,  will  presumably  be  damned. 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  waste  of  seeds  and  animal 
life,  and  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Providence. 

This  is  the  Christian  revelation  according  to  Butler. 
Does  it  make  the  world  better  ?  Does  it  not  rather  add 
indefinitely  to  the  terror  produced  by  the  sight  of  all  its 
miseries,  and  justify  James  Mill  for  feeling  that  rather 
than  such  a  God  he  would  have  no  God?  What  escape  can 
be  suggested?  The  obvious  one  :  it  is  all  a  mystery;  and 
what  is  mystery  but  the  theological  phrase  for  Agnosti- 
cism ?  God  has  spoken  and  endorsed  all  our  most  hideous 
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doubts.  He  has  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  is  no 
light — no  light  but  rather  darkness  visible,  serving  only 
to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

The  believers  who  desire  to  soften  away  the  old  dogmas 
— in  other  words,  to  take  refuge  from  the  unpleasant 
results  of  their  doctrine  with  the  Agnostics,  and  to  retain 
the  pleasant  results  with  the  Gnostics — have  a  different 
mode  of  escape.  They  know  that  God  is  good  and  just ; 
that  evil  will  somehow  disappear  and  apparent  injustice 
be  somehow  redressed.  The  practical  objection  to  this 
amiable  creed  suggests  a  sad  comment  upon  the  whole 
controversy.  We  fly  to  religion  to  escape  from  our  dark 
forebodings.  But  a  religion  which  stifles  those  forebod- 
ings always  fails  to  satisfy  us.  We  long  to  hear  that  they 
are  groundless.  Directly  we  are  told  that  they  are  ground- 
less, we  distrust  our  authority.  No  poetry  lives  which 
reflects  only  the  cheerful  emotions.  Our  sweetest  songs 
are  those  which  tell  of  saddest  thought.  ,  We  can  bring 
harmony  out  of  melancholy;  we  cannot  banish  melancholy 
from  the  world.  And  the  religious  utterances,  which  are 
the  highest  form  of  poetry,  are  bound  by  the  same  law. 
There  is  a  deep  sadness  in  the  world.  Turn  and  twist  the 
thought  as  you  may,  there  is  no  escape.  Optimism  would 
1 «  soothing  if  it  were  possible ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  a  constant  mockery;  and  of  all  dogmas  that 
ever  were  invented,  that  which  has  least  vitality  is  the 
dogma  that  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  net 
i  <  suit  of  this  pleasant  creed.    Its  philosophical  basis  may 
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be  sought  in  pure  reason  or  in  experience ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
its  adherents  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  pure  reason 
requires  the  support  of  the  emotions  before  such  a  doctrine 
can  be  established,  and  are  therefore  marked  by  a  certain 
tinge  of  mysticism.  They  feel  rather  than  know.  The 
awe  with  which  they  regard  the  universe,  the  tender  glow 
of  reverence  and  love  with  which  the  bare  sight  of  nature 
affects  them,  is  to  them  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  their 
beliefs.  Happy  those  who  feel  such  emotions  !  Only  when 
they  try  to  extract  definite  statements  of  fact  from  these 
impalpable  sentiments,  they  should  beware  how  far  such 
statements  are  apt  to  come  into  terrible  collision  with 
reality.  And,  meanwhile,  those  who  have  been  disabused 
with  Candide,  who  have  felt  the  weariness  and  pain  of 
all  "  this  unintelligible  world,"  and  have  not  been  able  to 
escape  into  any  mystic  rapture,  have  as  much  to  say  for 
their  own  version  of  the  facts.  Is  happiness  a  dream,  or 
misery  ;  or  is  it  all  a  dream  ?  Does  not  our  answer  vary 
with  our  health  and  with  our  condition  ?  When,  rapt  in 
the  security  of  a  happy  life,  we  cannot  even  conceive  that 
our  happiness  will  fail,  we  are  practical  optimists.  When 
some  random  blow  out  of  the  dark  crushes  the  pillars 
round  which  our  life  has  been  entwined  as  recklessly  as  a 
boy  sweeps  away  a  cobweb,  when  at  a  single  step  we 
plunge  through  the  flimsy  crust  of  happiness  into  the  deep 
gulfs  beneath,  we  are  tempted  to  turn  to  pessimism. 
Who  shall  decide,  and  how  ?  Of  all  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  the  most  important  is  surely  this:  Is  the  tangled 
web  of  this  world  composed  chiefly  of  happiness  or  of 
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misery  ?  and  of  all  questions  that  can  be  asked,  it  is  surely 
the  most  unanswerable.  For  in  no  other  problem  is  the 
difficulty  of  discarding  the  illusions  arising  from  our  own 
experience,  of  eliminating  "the  personal  error"  and  gain- 
ing an  outside  standing-point,  so  hopeless. 

In  any  case,  the  real  appeal  must  be  to  experience.  On- 
tologists  may  manufacture  libraries  of  jargon  without 
touching  the  point.  They  have  never  made  or  suggested 
the  barest  possibility  of  making  a  bridge  from  the  world 
of  pure  reason  to  the  contingent  world  in  which  we  live. 
To  the  thinker  who  tries  to  construct  the  universe  out  of 
pure  reason,  the  actual  existence  of  error  in  our  minds, 
and  disorder  in  the  outside  world  presents  a  difficulty  as 
hopeless  as  that  which  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery 
presents  to  the  optimist  who  tries  to  construct  the  universe 
out  of  pure  goodness.  To  say  that  misery  does  not  exist 
is  to  contradict  the  primary  testimony  of  consciousness  ; 
to  argue  on  a  priori  grounds  that  misery  or  happiness 
predominates  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  deduce  from  the 
principle  of  the  excluded  middle  the  distance  from  St. 
Paul's  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Questions  of  fact  can  only 
be  solved  by  examining  facts.  Perhaps  such  evidence 
would  show,  and  if  a  guess  were  worth  anything,  I  should 
add  that  I  guess  that  it  would  show,  that  happiness  pre- 
dominates over  misery  in  the  composition  of  the  known 
world.  I  am,  therefore,  not  prejudiced  against  the  Gnos- 
tic's conclusion;  but  I  add  that  the  evidence  is  just  as 
open  to  me  as  to  him.  The  whole  world  in  which  we  live 
may  be  an  illusion — -a  veil  to  be  withdrawn  in  some  higher 
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state  of  being.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  supplies  all  fche 
evidence  upon  which  we  can  rely.  If  evil  predominates 
here,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  good  predom- 
inates elsewhere.  All  the  ingenuity  of  theologians  can 
never  shake  our  conviction  that  facts  are  what  we  feel 
them  to  be,  nor  invert  the  plain  inference  from  facts ; 
and  facts  are  just  as  open  to  one  school  of  thought  as  to 
another. 

What  then,  is  the  net  result  ?  One  insoluble  doubt  has 
haunted  men's  minds  since  the  thought  began  in  the  world. 
No  answer  has  ever  been  suggested.  One  school  of  philos- 
ophers hands  it  to  the  next.  It  is  denied  in  one  form 
only  to  reappear  in  another.  The  question  is  not  which 
system  excludes  the  doubt,  but  how  it  expresses  the  doubt. 
Admit  or  deny  the  competence  of  reason  in  theory,  we  all 
agree  that  it  fails  in  practice.  Theologians  revile  reason 
as  much  as  Agnostics  ;  they  then  appeal  to  it  and  it  de- 
cides against  them.  They  amend  their  plea  by  excluding 
certain  questions  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  those  questions 
include  the  whole  difficulty.  They  go  to  revelation,  and 
revelation  replies  by  calling  doubt  mystery.    They  declare 

I  that  their  consciousness  declares  just  what  they  want  it 
to  declare.  Oars  declares  something  else.  Who  is  to 
decide  ?  The  only  appeal  is  to  experience,  and  to  appeal 
to  experience  is  to  admit  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Agnos- 
ticism. 
Is  it  not,  then,  the  very  height  of  audacity,  in  face  of  a 
difficulty,  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  which  has  per- 
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which  vanishes  in  one  shape  only  to  show  itself  in  ano- 
ther, to  declare  roundly,  not  only  that  the  difficulty  can 
be  solved,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  ?  Why,  when  no 
honest  man  will  deny  in  private  that  every  ultimate  prob- 
lem is  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  mystery,  do  honest v 
men  proclaim  in  pulpits  that  unhesitating  certainty  is  the 
duty  of  the  most  foolish  and  ignorant  ?  Is  it  not  a  spec- 
tacle to  make  the  angels  laugh  ?  We  are  a  company  of 
ignorant  beings,  feeling  our  way  through  mists  and  dark- 
ness, learning  only  by  incessantly  repeated  blunders,  ob- 
taining a  glimmering  of  truth  by  falling  into  every  con- 
ceivable error,  dimly  discerning  light  enough  for  our  daily 
needs,  but  hopelessly  differing  whenever  we  attempt  to 
describe  the  ultimate  origin  or  end  of  our  paths  ;  and  yet 
when  one  of  us  ventures  to  declare  that  we  don't  know 
the  map  of  the  universe  as  well  as  the  map  of  our  infinites- 
imal parish,  he  is  hooted,  reviled,  and  perhaps  told  that 
he  will  be  damned  to  all  eternity  for  his  faithlessness. 
Amidst  all  the  endless  and  hopeless  controversies  which 
have  left  nothing  but  bare  husks  of  meaningless  words? 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  certain  reliable  truths.  They 
don't  take  us  very  far,  and  the  condition  of  discovering 
them  has  been  distrust  of  a  priori  guesses,  and  the  sys- 
tematic interrogation  of  experience.  Let  us,  say  some  of 
us,  follow  at  least  this  clue.  Here  we  shall  find  sufficient 
guidance  for  the  needs  of  life,  though  we  renounce  forever 
the  attempt  to  get  behind  the  veil  which  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising:  if,  indeed,  there  be  anything  behind. 
You  miserable  Agnostics!  is  the  retort ;  throw  aside  such 
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rubbish,  and  cling  to  the  old  husks.  Stick  to  the  words 
which  profess  to  explain  everything;  call  your  doubts 
mysteries  and  they  won't  disturb  you  any  longer;  and  be- 
lieve in  those  necessary  truths  of  which  no  two  philoso- 
phers have  ever  succeeded  in  giving  the  same  version. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  only  reply,  wait  till  you  have  some 
show  of  agreement  amongst  yourselves.  Wait  till  you 
can  give  some  answer,  not  palpably  a  verbal  answer,  to 
some  one  of  the  doubts  which  oppress  us  as  they  oppress 
you.  Wait  till  you  can  point  to  some  single  truth,  how- 
ever trifling,  which  has  been  discovered  by  your  method, 
and  will  stand  the  test  of  discussion  and  verification.  Wait 
till  you  can  appeal  to  reason  without  in  the  same  breath 
vilifying  reason.  Wait  till  your  divine  revelations  have 
something  more  to  reveal  than  the  hope  that  the  hideous 
doubts  which  they  suggest  may  possibly  be  without  foun- 
dation. Till  then,  we  shall  be  content  to  admit  openly 
what  you  whisper  under  your  breath,  or  hide  in  technical 
jargon,  that  the  ancient  secret  is  a  secret  still ;  that  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute ;  and  that, 
knowing  nothing,  he  had  better  not  be  dogmatic  about 
his  ignorance.  And,  meanwhile,  we  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  charitable  as  possible,  and  whilst  you  trumpet  forth 
officially  your  contempt  for  scepticism,  we  will  at  least 
try  to  believe  that  you  are  imposed  upon  by  your  own 
bluster. 


THE    PHONOGRAPH 

AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


T.  A.  EDISON. 


OF  all  the  writer's  inventions,  none  has  commanded 
such  profound  and  earnest  attention  throughout 
the  civilized  world  as  has  the  phonograph.  This  fact  he 
attributes  largely  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  invention 
which  brings  its  possibilities  within  range  of  the  specu- 
lative imaginations  of  all  thinking  people,  as  well  as  to 
the  almost  universal  applicability  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  gathering  up  and  retaining  of  sounds 
hitherto  fugitive,  and  their  reproduction  at  will. 

From  the  very  abundance  of  conjectural  and  prophetic 
opinions  which  have  been  disseminated  by  the  press,  the 
public  is  liable  to  become  confused,  and  less  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  immediate  result  and  effects  of  the 
phonograph  than  if  the  invention  had  been  one  confined 
to  certain  specific  applications,  and  therefore  of  less  in- 
terest to  the  masses.  The  writer  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
this  condition  of  the  discussion  of  the  merits  and  possi- 
bilities of  his  invention  ;  for,  indeed,  the  possibilities  are 
so  illimitable  and  the  probabilities  so  numerous  that  he — 
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though  subject  to  the  influence  of  familiar  contact — is 
himself  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition  of  mind  as  to 
where  to  draw  the  dividing  line.  In  point  of  fact,  such 
line  cannot  with  safety  be  defined  in  ordinary  inventions 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  their  development.  In  the  case  of 
an  invention  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  phonograph, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  indicate  it  to-day,  for  to- 
morrow a  trifle  may  extend  it  almost  indefinitely. 

There  are,  however,  certain  stages  in  the  developing 
process  which  have  thus  far  been  actually  reached ;  cer- 
tain others  which  are  clearly  within  reach  ;  and  others 
which,  though  they  are  in  the  light  of  to-day  classed  as 
possibilities,  may  to-morrow  become  probable,  and  a  little 
later  actual  achievements.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
writer  in  this  article  to  confine  himself  to  the  actual  and 
the  probable,  to  the  end  that  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
immediate  realizations  of  the  phonograph  may  be  had. 
He  concedes  to  the  public  press  and  the  world  of  science 
the  imaginative  work  of  pointing  and  commenting  upon 
the  possible.  It  is  in  view  of  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  this  has  already  been  done,  and  the  handsome 
treatment  he  has  received  at  their  hands,  that  he 
for  the  first  time  appears  in  propria  persona  to  dis- 
cuss and  comment  upon  the  merits  of  one  of  his  own 
inventions. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  the  reader  may 
take  his  stand,  and  accept  or  combat  the  logic  of  the 
writer  in  his  presentment  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
phonograph,   a   few   categorical   questions  are  put  and 
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answers  given  upon  the  essential  features  of  the  principle 
involved  : 

1.  Is  a  vibrating  plate  or  disk  capable  of  receiving  a 
complex  motion  which  shall  correctly  represent  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  each  and  all  the  multifarious  vocal  and 
other  sound-waves  ? 

The  telephone  answers  affirmatively. 

2.  Can  such  complex  movement  be  transmitted  from 
such  plate,  by  means  of  a  single  embossing-point  attached 
thereto,  to  effect  a  record  upon  a  plastic  material  by  in- 
dentation, with  such  fidelity  as  to  give  to  such  indenta- 
tions the  same  varied  and  complex  form ;  and,  if  so,  will 
this  embossing-point,  upon  being  passed  over  the  record 
thus  made,  follow  it  with  such  fidelity  as  to  retransmit 
to  the  disk  the  same  variety  of  movement,  and  thus  effect 
a  restoration  or  reproduction  of  the  vocal  or  other  sound- 
waves, without  loss  of  any  property  essential  to  produc- 
ing upon  the  ear  the  same  sensation  as  if  coming  direct 
from  the  original  source  ? 

The  answer  to  this  may  be  summed  up  in  a  statement 
of  the  fact  that,  by  the  application  of  power  for  uniform- 
ity of  movement,  and  by  attention  to  many  seemingly 
unimportant  and  minor  details,  such  as  the  form  and 
material  of  the  embossing-point,  the  proper  dampening 
of  the  plate,  the  character  of  the  material  embossed,  the 
formation  of  the  mouth-piece  over  the  plate,  etc.,  the 
writer  has  at  various  times  during  the  past  weeks  repro- 
duced these  waves  with  such  degree  of  accuracy  in  each 
and  every  detail  as  to  enable  his  assistants  to  read,  with- 
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out  the  loss  of  a  word,  one  or  more  columns  of  a  news- 
paper article  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  which  were  spoken 
into  the  apparatus  when  they  were  not  present.  The 
only  perceptible  loss  was  found  to  be  in  the  quality  of  the 
utterance — a  non-essential  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  apparatus.  Indeed,  the  articulation  of  some  individ- 
uals has  been  very  perceptibly  improved  by  passage 
through  the  phonograph,  the  original  utterance  being  mu- 
tilated by  imperfection  of  lip  and  mouth  formation,  and 
these  mutilations  eliminated  or  corrected  by  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  phonograph. 

3.  Can  a  record  be  removed  from  the  apparatus  upon 
which  it  was  made,  and  replaced  upon  a  second  without 
mutilation  or  loss  of  effective  power  to  vibrate  the  second 
plate  ? 

This  is  a  mere  mechanical  detail,  presenting  no  greater 
obstacle  than  having  proper  regard  for  the  perfect  inter- 
changeableness  of  the  various  working  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus— not  so  nice  a  problem  as  the  manufacture  of  the 
American  watch. 

4.  What  as  to  facility  of  placing  and  removing  the  re- 
cord-sheet, and  as  to  its  transportation  by  mail  ? 

But  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  suffice  for  such  placing  or  re- 
moval. A  special  envelope  will  probably  be  required  for 
the  present,  the  weight  and  form  of  which,  however,  will 
but  slightly  increase  the  cost  of  postage. 

5.  What  as  to  durability  ? 

Repeated  experiments  have  proved  that  the  indenta- 
tions possess  wonderful  enduring  power,  even  when  the 
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reproduction  has  been  effected  by  the  comparatively  rigid 
plate  used  for  their  production.  It  is  proposed,  however, 
to  use  a  more  flexible  plate  for  reproducing,  which,  with 
a  perfectly  smooth  stone  point — diamond  or  sapphire — 
will  render  the  record  capable  of  from  50  to  100  repeti- 
tions, enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

6.  What  as  to  duplication  of  a  record  and  its  perma- 
nence \ 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  more  or  less 
success,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  electrotypes  of  a  record. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  others,  and,  though  the  writer 
has  not  as  yet  seen  it,  he  is  reliably  informed  that,  very 
recently,  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  He  can 
certainly  see  no  great  practical  obstacle  in  the  way.  This, 
of  course,  permits  of  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  a 
record,  and  its  preservation  for  all  time. 

7.  What  are  the  requisite  force  of  wave  impinging  upon 
the  diaphragm  and  the  proximity  of  the  mouth  to  the  dia- 
phragm to  effect  a  record  ? 

These  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  volume  of 
sound  desired  in  the  reproduction.  If  the  reproduction 
is  to  be  made  audible  to  an  audience,  considerable  force 
is  requisite  in  the  original  utterance  ;  if  for  the  individu- 
al ear,  only  the  ordinary  conversational  tone  (even  a  whis- 
per has  been  reproduced).  In  both  cases  the  original  ut- 
terances are  delivered  directly  in  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
instrument.  An  audible  reproduction  may,  however,  be 
had  by  speaking  at  the  instrument  from  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  a  loud  tone.     The  application 
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of  a  flaring  tube  or  funnel  to  collect  the  sound-waves  and 
the  construction  of  an  especially  delicate  diaphragm  and 
embossing  point,  etc.,  are  the  simple  means  which  suggest 
themselves  to  effect  this.  The  writer  has  not  as  yet  given 
this  stage  of  the  development  much  attention,  but  sees 
no  practical  difficulty  in  gathering  up  and  retaining  a 
sectional  part  of  the  sound-waves  diffused  about  the  origi- 
nal source,  within  a  radius  of,  say,  three  feet  (sufficiently 
removed  not  to  be  annoying  to  a  speaker  or  a  singer). 

The  foregoing  presentment  of  the  stage  of  develop" 
ment  reached  by  the  several  essential  features  of  the  pho- 
nograph demonstrates  the  following  as  faits  accomplis  : 

1.  The  captivity  of  all  manner  of  sound-waves  hereto- 
fore designated  as  "  fugitive,"  and  their  permanent  reten- 
tion. 

2.  Their  reproduction  with  all  their  original  character- 
istics at  will,  without  the  presence  or  consent  of  the  origi- 
nal source,  and  after  the  lapse  of  any  period  of  time. 

3.  The  transmission  of  such  captive  sounds  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial  intercourse  and  trade 
in  material  form,  for  purposes  of  communication  or  as 
merchantable  goods. 

4.  Indefinite  multiplication  and  preservation  of  such 
sounds,  .without  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  original  source. 

5.  The  captivation  of  sounds,  with  or  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  source  of  their  origin. 

The  probable  application  of  these  properties  of  the  pho- 
nograph and  the  various  branches  of  commercial  and  scien- 
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tific  industry  presently  indicated  will  require  the  exercise 
of  more  or  less  mechanical  ingenuity.  Conceding  that 
the  apparatus  is  practically  perfected  in  so  far  as  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  sound  is  concerned,  many  of  the 
following  applications  will  be  made  the  moment  the  new 
form  of  apparatus,  which  the  writer  is  now  about  complet- 
ing; is  finished.  These,  then,  might  be  classed  as  actuali- 
ties ;  but  they  so  closely  trench  upon  other  applications 
which  will  immediately  follow,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  :  hence  they  are  all  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  probabilities,  and  each  specially  considered. 
Among  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned  :  Letter- 
writing,  and  other  forms  of  dictation  books,  education, 
reader,  music,  family  record ;  and  such  electrotype  appli- 
cations as  books,  musical-boxes,  toys,  clocks,  advertising 
and  signalling  apparatus,  speeches,  etc.,  etc. 

Letter-turiting. — The  apparatus  now  being  perfected  in 
mechanical  details  will  be  the  standard  phonograph,  and 
may  be  used  for  all  purposes,  except  such  as  require 
special  form  of  matrix,  such  as  toys,  clocks,  etc.,  for  an 
indefinite  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  The  main  utility 
of  the  phonograph,  however,  being  for  the  purpose  of 
letter- writing  and  other  forms  of  dictation,  the  design  is 
made  with  a  view  to  its  utility  for  that  purpose. 

The  general  principles  of  construction  are,  a  flat  plate 
or  disk,  with  spiral  groove  on  the  face,  operated  by  clock- 
work underneath  the  plate  ;  the  grooves  are  cut  very 
closely  together,  so  as  to  give  a  great  total  length  to  each 
inch  of  surface — a  close  calculation  gives  as  the  capacity 
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of  each  sheet  of  foil,  upon  which  the  record  is  had,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  40,000  words.  The  sheets  being  but  ten 
inches  square,  the  cost  is  so  trifling  that  but  100  words 
might  be  put  upon  a  single  sheet  economically.  Still,  it 
is  problematical  whether  a  less  number  of  grooves  per 
inch  might  not  be  the  better  plan — it  certainly  would  for 
letters — but  it  is  desirable  to  have  but  one  class  of  machine 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  as  very  extended  communi- 
cations, if  put  upon  one  sheet,  could  be  transported  more 
economically  than  upon  two,  it  is  important  that  each 
sheet  be  given  as  great  capacity  as  possible.  The  writer 
has  not  yet  decided  this  point,  but  will  experiment  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  best  mean  capacity. 

The  practical  application  of  this  form  of  phonograph 
for  communications  is  very  simple.  A  sheet  of  foil  is 
placed  in  the  phonograph,  the  clock-work  set  in  motion, 
and  the  matter  dictated  into  the  mouth-piece  without 
other  effort  than  when  dictating  to  a  stenographer.  It  is 
then  removed,  placed  in  a  suitable  form  of  envelope,  and 
sent  through  the  ordinary  channels  to  the  correspondent 
for  whom  designed.  He,  placing  it  upon  his  phonograph, 
starts  his  clock-work  and  listens  to  what  his  correspon- 
dent has  to  say.  Inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  tone  of 
voice  of  his  correspondent,  it  is  identified.  As  it  may 
be  fyled  away  as  other  letters,  and  at  any  subsequent  time 
reproduced,  it  is  a  perfect  record.  As  two  sheets  of  foil 
have  been  indented  with  the  same  facility  as  a  single  sheet, 
the  "  writer  "  may  thus  keep  a  duplicate  of  his  communica- 
tion.    As  the  principal  of  a  business  house,  or  his  partners 
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now  dictate  the  important  business  communications  to 
clerks,  to  be  written  out,  they  are  required  to  do  no  more 
by  the  phonographic  method,  and  do  thereby  dispense 
with  the  clerk,  and  maintain  perfect  privacy  in  their 
communications. 

The  phonograph  letters  may  be  dictated  at  home,  or  in 
the  office  of  a  friend,  the  presence  of  a  stenographer  not 
being  required.  The  dictation  may  be  as  rapid  as  the 
thoughts  can  be  formed,  or  the  lips  utter  them.  The 
recipient  may  listen  to  his  letters  being  read  at  a  rate  of 
from  150  to  200  words  per  minute,  and  at  the  same  time 
busy  himself  about  other  matters.  Interjections,  explan- 
ations, emphasis,  exclamations,  etc.,  may  be  thrown  into 
such  letters,  ad  libitum. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  phonograph,  ere  it  has  become 
universally  adopted,  a  correspondent  in  Hong-Kong  may 
possibly  not  be  supplied  with  an  apparatus,  thus  neces" 
sitating  a  written  letter  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  In 
that  case  the  writer  would  use  his  phonograph  simply  as 
a  dictating  machine,  his  clerk  writing  it  out  from  the 
phonograph  at  leisure,  causing  as  many  words  to  be 
uttered  at  one  time  as  his  memory  was  capable  of  retain- 
ing until  he  had  written  them  down.  This  clerk  need 
not  be  a  stenographer,  nor  need  he  have  been  present 
when  the  letter  was  dictated,  etc. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  innovation  upon  the  present 
slow,  tedious,  and  costly  methods  are  too  numerous,  and 
too  readily  suggest  themselves,  to  warrant  their  enumer- 
ation ;  while  there  are  no  disadvantages  which  will  not 
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disappear  coincident  with  the  general  introduction  of  the 
new  method. 

Dictation. — All  kinds  and  manner  of  dictation  which 
will  permit  of  the  application  of  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
to  the  mouth-piece  of  the  phonograph  may  be  as  readily 
affected  by  the  phonograph  as  in  the  case  of  letters.  If 
the  matter  is  for  the  printer,  he  would  much  prefer,  in 
setting  it  up  in  type,  to  use  his  ears  in  lieu  of  his  eyes.  He 
has  other  use  for  them.  It  would  be  even  worth  while 
to  compel  witnesses  in  court  to  speak  directly  into  the 
phonograph,  in  order  to  thus  obtain  an  unimpeachable 
record  of  their  testimony. 

The  increased  delicacy  of  the  phonograph,  which  is  in 
the  near  future,  will  enlarge  this  field  rapidly.  It  may 
then  include  all  the  sayings  of  not  only  the  witness, 
but  the  judge  and  the  counsel.  It  will  then  also  compre- 
hend the  utterances  of  public  speakers. 

Boohs. — Books  may  be  read  by  the  charitably-inclined 
professional  reader,  or  by  such  readers  especially  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  record  of  such  books  used  in  the 
asylums  of  the  blind,  hospitals,  the  sick-chamber,  or  even 
with  great  profit  and  amusement  by  the  lady  or  gentle- 
man whose  eyes  and  hands  may  be  otherwise  employed ; 
or,  again,  because  of  the  greater  enjoyment  to  be  had  from 
a  book  when  read  by  an  elocutionist  than  when  read 
by  the  average  reader.  The  ordinary  record-sheet,  repeat- 
ing this  book  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  as  it  will, 
would  command  a  price  that  would  pay  the  original 
reader  well  for  the  slightly-increased  difficulty  in  reading 
it  aloud  in  the  phonograph. 
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Educational  Purposes. — As  an  elocutionary  teacher,  or 
as  a  primary  teacher  for  children,  it  will  certainly  be  in- 
valuable. By  it  difficult  passages  may  be  correctly  ren- 
dered for  the  pupil  but  once,  after  which  he  has  only  to 
apply  to  his  phonograph  for  instructions.  The  child  may 
thus  learn  to  spell,  commit  to  memory  a  lesson  set  for  it, 
etc.,  etc. 

Music. — The  phonograph  will  undoubtedly  be  liberally 
devoted  to  music.  A  song  sung  on  the  phonograph  is 
reproduced  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  power.  Thus 
a  friend  may  in  a  morning-call  sing  us  a  song  which  shall 
delight  an  evening  company,  etc.  As  a  musical  teacher 
it  will  be  used  to  enable  one  to  master  a  new  air,  the 
child  to  form  its  first  songs,  or  to  sing  him  to  sleep. 

Family  Record. — For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
sayings,  the  voices,  and  the  last  words  of  the  dying  mem- 
ber of  the  family — as  of  great  men — the  phonograph 
will  unquestionably  outrank  the  photograph.  In  the 
field  of  multiplication  of  original  matrices,  and  the  inde- 
finite repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  successful 
electrotyping  of  the  original  record  is  an  essential.  As 
this  is  a  problem  easy  of  solution,  it  properly  ranks  among 
the  probabilities.  It  comprehends  a  vast  field.  The 
principal  application  of  the  phonograph  in  this  direction 
is  the  production  of 

Phonographic  Books. — A  book  of  40,000  words  upon 
a  single  metal  plate  ten  inches  square  thus  becomes  a 
strong  probability.  The  advantages  of  such  books  over 
those  printed  are  too  readily  seen  to  need  mention.    Such 
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books  would  be  listened  to  where  now  none  are  read. 
They  would  preserve  more  than  the  mental  emanations 
of  the  brain  of  the  author ;  and,  as  a  bequest  to  future 
generations,  they  would  be  unequalled.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  languages  they  would  be  invaluable. 

Musical-Boxes,  Toys,  etc. — The  only  element  not  abso- 
lutely assured,  in  the  result  of  experiments  thus  far 
made — which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  reproduc- 
tion at  will  of  Adelina  Patti's  voice  in  all  its  purity — is 
the  single  one  of  quality,  and  even  that  is  not  totally 
lacking,  and  will  doubtless  be  wholly  attained.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  not,  the  musical-box,  or  cabinet,  of  the 
present,  will  be  superseded  by  that  which  will  give  the 
voice  and  the  words  of  the  human  songstress. 

Toys. — A  doll  which  may  speak,  sing,  cry,  or  laugh, 
may  be  safely  promised  our  children  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  ensuing.  Every  species  of  animal  or  mechanical 
toy — such  as  locomotives,  etc. — may  be  supplied  with 
their  natural  and  characteristic  sounds. 

Clocks. — The  phonographic  clock  will  tell  you  the  hour 
of  the  day ;  call  you  to  lunch ;  send  your  lover  home  at 
ten,  etc. 

Advertising,  etc. — This  class  of  phonographic  work  is 
so  akin  to  the  foregoing,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

Speech  and  other  Utterances. — It  will  henceforth  be 
possible  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  voices  as 
well  as  the  words  of  our  Washingtons,  our  Lincolns,  our 
Gladstones,  etc.,  and  to  have  them  give  us  their  "  greatest 
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effort "  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country  upon 
our  holidays. 

Lastly,  and  in  quite  another  direction,  the  phonograph 
will  perfect  the  telephone,  and  revolutionize  present  systems 
of  telegraphy.  That  useful  invention  is  now  restricted  in 
its  field  of  operation  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
means  of  communication  which  leaves  no  record  of  its 
transactions,  thus  restricting  its  use  to  simple  conversa- 
tional chit-chat,  and  such  unimportant  details  of  business 
as  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  record. 
Were  this  different,  and  our  telephone-conversation  auto- 
matically recorded,  we  should  find  the  reverse  of  the 
present  status  of  the  telephone.  It  would  be  expressly 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perfect  record.  In  writing  our 
agreements  we  incorporate  in  the  writing  the  summing 
up  of  our  understanding — using  entirely  new  and  differ- 
ent phraseology  from  that  which  we  used  to  express  our 
understanding  of  the  transaction  in  its  discussion,  and 
not  unf requently  thus  begetting  perfectly  innocent  causes 
of  misunderstanding.  Now,  if  the  telephone,  with  the 
phonograph  to  record  its  sayings,  were  used  in  the  preli- 
minary discussion,  we  would  not  only  have  the  full  and 
correct  text,  but  every  word  of  the  whole  matter  capable 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject.  Thus  it  would  seem 
clear  that  the  men  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
actually  separate  a  half-mile  or  so  in  order  to  discuss 
important  business  matters,  than  to  discuss  them  verbally, 
and  then  make  an  awkward  attempt  to  clothe  their  under- 
standing in  a  new  language.     The  logic  which  applies  to 
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transactions  between  two  individuals  in  the  same  office, 
applies  with  the  greater  force  to  two  at  a  distance  who 
must  discuss  the  matter  between  them  by  the  telegraph 
or  mail.  And  this  latter  case,  in  turn,  is  reenforced  by 
the  demands  of  an  economy  of  time  and  money  at  every 
mile  of  increase  of  distance  between  them. 

"How  can  this  application  be  made?"  will  probably 
be  asked  by  those  unfamiliar  with  either  the  telephone  or 
phonograph. 

Both  these  inventions  cause  a  plate  or  disk  to  vibrate, 
and  thus  produce  sound-waves  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  A  very  simple  device  may  be 
made  by  which  the  one  vibrating  disk  may  be  made  to 
do  duty  for  both  the  telephone  and  the  phonograph,  thus 
enabling  the  speaker  to  simultaneously  transmit  and  re- 
cord his  message.  What  system  of  telegraphy  can  ap- 
proach that  ?  A  similar  combination  at  the  distant  end  of 
the  wire  enables  the  correspondent,  if  he  is  present,  to  hear 
it  while  it  is  being  recorded.  Thus  we  have  a  mere  pas- 
sage of  words  for  the  action,  but  a  complete  and  durable 
record  of  those  words  as  the  result  of  that  action.  Can 
economy  of ,  time  or  money  go  further  than  to  annihilate 
time  and  space,  and  bottle  up  for  posterity  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  man,  without  other  effort  on  his  part  than  to  speak 
the  words  ? 

In  order  to  make  this  adaptation,  it  is  only  requisite 
that  the  phonograph  shall  be  made  slightly  more  sensitive 
to  record,  and  the  telephone  very  slightly  increased  in  the 
vibrating  force  of  the  receiver,  and  it  is  accomplished 
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Indeed,  the  "  Carbon  Telephone,"  invented  and  perfected 
by  the  writer,  will  already  well  nigh  effect  the  record  on 
the  phonograph ;  and,  as  he  is  constantly  improving  upon 
it,  to  cause  a  more  decided  vibration  of  the  plate  of  the 
receiver,  this  addition  to  the  telephone  may  be  looked  for 
coincident  with  the  other  practical  applications  of  the 
phonograph,  and  with  almost  equal  certainty. 

The  telegraph  company  of  the  future — and  that  no  dis- 
tant one — will  be  simply  an  organization  having  a  huge 
system  of  wires,  central  and  sub-central  stations,  managed 
by  skilled  attendants,  whose  sole  duty  it  will  be  to  keep 
wires  in  proper  repair,  and  give,  by  switch  or  shunt  ar- 
rangement, prompt  attention  to  subscriber  No.  923  in 
New  York,  when  he  signals  his  desire  to  have  private 
communication  with  subscriber  No.  1001  in  Boston,  for 
three  minutes.  The  minor  and  totally  inconsequent  de- 
tails which  seem  to  arise  as  obstacles  in  the  eyes  of  the 
groove  travelling  telegraph-man,  wedded  to  existing  me- 
thods, will  wholly  disappear  before  that  remorseless  Jug- 
gernaut— "  the  needs  of  man  ;"  for,  will  not  the  necessities 
of  man  surmount  trifles  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  an  invention  which  practically  brings  him  face  to  face 
with  whom  he  will ;  and,  better  still,  doing  the  work  of 
a  conscientious  and  infallible  scribe  % 


THE  AUEIPHONE 

AKD  ITS  FUTUEE. 


ANON. 

MR  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  the  Napoleon  of  inven- 
tors, is  now  completing  at  his  laboratory,  in  Menlo 
Park^  New  Jersey,  an  improvement  upon  the  phonograph, 
which  is  calculated  not  only  to  astonish  the  world,  but  to 
almost  revolutionize  the  accepted  usages  of  society.  Mr. 
Edison  is  not  only  inventive,  but  he  is  also  industrious, 
and  since  the  production  of  the  phonograph,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has,  without  intermission,  devoted  himself  to 
its  further  development.  From  day  to  day  he  has  added 
improvements,  until  at  last  he  seems  to  have  reached  the 
limits  of  perfection  itself.  ,  His  very  latest  achievement 
is  a  modification  by  which  he  literally  gives  to  every  wall 
its  ear,  and  hereafter  there  can  be  no  actual  certainty  of 
privacy  in  any  conversation  unless  held  in  a  desert,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 
The  cost  of  the  new  machine  is,  moreover,  so  insignificant 
as  to  place  it  within  reach  of  people  of  the  most  moderate 
means ;  while  its  advantages,  in  a  protective  sense,  are 
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so  manifestly  obvious,  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  is  des- 
tined to  come  into  very  extensive,  if  not  general  use. 

A  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  latest  improvements  and  modifications  made 
by  Mr.  Edison  upon  the  original  or  cylinder  machine. 
Prominent  among  the  improvements  was  the  substitution 
of  a  flat  plate  for  the  cylinder  and  the  utilization  of  clock- 
work in  its  movement.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  in- 
ventor had  increased  its  capacity  so  as  to  enable  it  to  re- 
cord the  notes  of  the  human  voice  in  the  tone  uttered  at 
a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  instrument.  Since 
that  time  its  capacity  has  been  still  further  enlarged,  un- 
til now  the  very  faintest  whisper  uttered  in  a  room  where 
profound  silence  is  otherwise  maintained,  can  not  only  be 
recorded,  but  can  also  be  repeated  in  any  increased  vol- 
ume. In  fact,  to  quote  Mr.  Edison,  "  A  maiden's  sigh  can 
be  given  in  the  magnitude  of  an  earthquake  ! " 

The  reasoning  or  inductive  process  by  which  Mr.  Edi- 
son arrived  at  this  marvellous  development  is  seemingly 
so  simple  and  natural  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  most 
ordinary  intellect.  Indeed,  he  cannot  describe  it  himself 
without  smiling  at  its  manifest  and  almost  childlike 
simplicity,  and  though  the  inventor,  he  seems  to  marvel 
at  the  results  achieved  quite  as  much  as  the  listener. 

While  Mr.  Edison  was  testing  one  of  his  lately  im- 
proved machines,  his  restless  intellect  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  it  record  and  speak  simultaneously. 
To  think  with  him  is  to  act.  To  conceive  a  new  problem 
is  to  set  about  its  solution,  which  in  this  instance  was  soon 
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accomplished.  By  the  introduction  of  a  second,  or  fol- 
lowing needle,  and  diaphragm  to  the  recording  needle, 
and  in  close  proximity,  the  one  plate  and  its  system  of 
clock-work  causes  the  machine  to  both  record  and  talk 
almost  simultaneously.  In  two  days  Mr.  Edison  had  one 
in  successful  operation,  and  his  fertile  imagination  was 
again  wandering  off  into  new  fields  of  conquest. 

Parties  who  have  personally  inspected  and  listened  to 
the  "  Talking  Machine  "  will  recall  to  mind  the  metallic 
hoarseness  of  tone  as  well  as  slight  falling  off  in  volume 
of  its  utterances.  Many  attribute  this  to  the  use  of  a 
tin  trumpet  in  delivering  the  sound,  and  experiment  has 
since  shown  this  supposition  to  have  been  correct.  Long 
ago  Mr.  Edison  had  realized  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
some  other  and  less  defective  medium,  more  sensitive, 
and  less  resonant  in  material  and  construction.  After 
many  failures  he  at  last  succeeded  in  supplying  this 
want  by  constructing  a  delivery  horn  out  of  a  new 
substance,  compounded  mainly  of  Catchouc  gelatine  and 
the  sensitive  carbon,  which  enters  so  largely  into  Mr. 
Edison's  manufactures.  A  modification  was  also  made 
on  its  shape  and  construction,  more  especially  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  needed  purposes.  Upon  the  very  first 
time  it  was  found  to  be  almost  perfect  in  action,  re- 
peating the  voice  with  such  absolute  fidelity  in  tone  and 
inflection  as  to  actually  startle  the  experimenters  them- 
selves. At  another  time,  while  again  testing  its  merits, 
the  tube  portion  of  the  trumpet  accidentally  became 
twisted,  when  the  ever-watchful  ear  of  the  inventor  at 
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once  detected  an  increase  of  volume  of  sound.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  the  economy  of  the  con- 
volution of  the  human  ear,  and  the  problem  presented 
itself  as  to  whether  they  do  not  embody  a  mechanical 
principle.  It  was  not  long  before  this  secret  yielded  it- 
self to  the  prying  search  of  the  wonderful  inventor,  who 
discovered  that  by  curling  the  neck  or  pipe  of  the  trum- 
pet in  a  peculiar  way,  and  by  adding  to  its  convolutions, 
the  faintest  sound-wave  could  be  made  to  recall  itself 
through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm,  upon  the  receptive 
plate  or  matrix,  as  deeply  as  the  loudest  tone  uttered 
under  ordinary  conditions.  In  short,  he  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  the  fact  absolutely  that  by  means  of  pro- 
per mechanical  arrangements  the  volume  of  sound  capable 
of  being  emitted  by  the  phonograph  was  actually  limit- 
less, and  entirely  independent  of  the  application  of  steam, 
air,  valves  or  any  extraneous  force. 

Impressed  with  the  value  of  both  these  discoveries,  it 
was  natural  in  Mr.  Edison  to  set  about  combining  the 
two,  a  result  he  accomplished  with  little  difficulty,  the 
operation  of  which  is  to  be  witnessed  at  his  laboratory  in 
Menlo  Park,  and  which  he  has  named  the  "  Auriphone." 

This  new  invention  of  Edison's  is  briefly  described  as 
follows  :  In  the  ceiling  of  his  private  office,  concealed 
from  view,  with  the  exception  of  a  small,  ear-shaped  fun- 
nel, of  dark  colour,  he  has  fitted  between  the  rafters  and 
the  floor  above,  one  of  his  double-recording  and  speaking 
machines.  In  the  room  above  a  portion  of  the  machine 
rises  through  the  floor,    and  attached   to  it  is  a  small 
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wooden  box,  said  to  contain  the  coils  of  the  pipe  of  the 
trumpet,  the  bell  or  mouth  of  which  opens  through  one 
side,  and  is  made  of  the  new  substance  discovered  by  Mr. 
Edison,  and  alluded  to  elsewhere.      With  the  exception 
of  the  box,  all  other  portions  of  the  machine  are  open  to 
inspection.     Every  word  uttered  in  the  room  below  is 
repeated  in  the  room  above,  with  about  treble  or  quad- 
ruple the  volume  of  sound  (although  it  can  be  arranged 
in  vast  excess  of  this).     While  at  the  same  time  it  is  be- 
ing recorded  on  the  matrix-plate  for  future  reference  and 
preservation    through  the    electrotyping  process.      The 
effect  produced   by  the  auriphone  is  not  only  comically 
weird,  but,  in  many  ways,  alarming.    Sending  an  assistant 
to  the  room  below  in  order  to  test  its  capacity  for  catch- 
ing whispers,  the  orator,  directed  by  Mr.  Edison,  bent 
down  his  ear  to  the  little  box  only  to  be  deafened  by  the 
inquiry,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  auriphone  ?  "  shouted 
in  tones  that  almost  made  the  house  rock,  followed  by  a 
laugh  so  mockingly  hideous  and  unearthly  as  to  make 
the  blood  curdle  with  horror.    This  we  soon  discovered  to 
be  one  of  the  peculiar  jokes  incidental  to  an  introduction 
to  the  auriphone,  always  hugely  enjoyed  by  the  inventor 
and  his  attaches.      Subsequent  experiments  proved  the 
exquisite  sensitiveness    of  the   machine.      The  faintest 
whisper,  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  the  rolling  of  a  lead-pencil 
over  the  desk,  the  tearing  of  a  small  piece  of  newspaper, 
a  sigh,  a  tune  hummed  in  the  lowest  register — all  were 
successively  delivered  in  the  room  above  in  exaggerated 
volume.     At  night,  when  the  quiet  is  more  profound, 
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Mr.  Edison  informed  us  that  he  could  plainly  hear  the 
purring  of  his  cat  in  the  office  below. 

The  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Auriphone  will  be  wonderful.  When  all  walls  have  ears, 
literally,  what  is  to  become  of  our  confidences  ?  With 
the  spy  ever  in  wait  for  us,  not  only  to  repeat  them,  but 
to  also  manufacture  their  indisputable  proof  for  trans- 
mission and  preservation,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Will  so- 
ciety become  thoroughly  honest,  virtuous, 'and  good  ?  or 
will  it  be  torn  asunder  by  dissension  and  relegated  to 
savagery  ?  When  a  man's  sons  are  popping  up  in  judg- 
ment at  all  times  and  places  ;  when  man  is  forced  to  go 
through  the  world  with  a  window,  as  it  were,  in  his 
bosom,  will  it  longer  be  a  pleasant  or  even  an  endurable 
place  to  live  in  ?  And  yet  to  face  this  actual  contingency 
we  are  brought  by  Mr.  Edison  and  his  new  Auriphone. 

The  subject  for  contemplation  is  so  entirely  new  and 
so  absolutely  startling  in  its  nature,  that  we  may  well 
shrink  from  considering  its  more  serious  aspects,  in  view 
of  its  almost  boundless  possibilities  and  results.  But 
there  is,  happily,  no  shade  without  sunshine,  and  it  is 
not  without  its  comical  though  not  less  vexatious  sides. 
Fifty  or  sixty  dollars  at  most,  Mr.  Edison  informed  us, 
would  cover  the  expense  of  placing  one  of  these  machines, 
or  mechanical  ears,  in  the  ceiling  of  any  room,  so  nicely 
concealed  as  to  escape  observation,  and  capable  of  being 
so  nicely  adjusted  that  "  the  dropping  of  a  pin  upon  the 
carpeted  floor  could  be  heard  in  the  room  above."  Just 
think  of  Paterfamilias    upstairs  with   such  a  trap  set, 
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while  Anastatia  and  Alphonso  are  cooing  in  the  parlour 
below  !  Keeping  tally  of  the  sighs  and  weighing  the  in- 
tensity of  each  caress,  and  all  this  with  two  turtle-doves 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  any  supervision.  Think  of  the 
gay  deceiver  in  a  breach  of  promise  case  suddenly  con- 
fronted in  court  with  half-a-dozen  witnesses,  who,  though 
absent  personally,  heard  the  desired  proposal,  each  armed 
with  a  stereotyped  plate  upon  which  every  row,  every 
murmur,  every  "  swish  "  of  the  embezzled  kisses  is  indeli- 
bly stamped!  Think  of  Old  Bullion's  clerks  and  Mrs. 
Clearside's  servants  under  the  espionage  of  the  mechanical 
ear  !  Indeed,  it  looks  now  as  though  people  will  soon 
have  to  regret  Mr.  Edison's  birth  having  taken  place  at 
so  late  a  period  in  history,  and  that  they  will  be  apt  to 
grow  much  more  charitable  toward  those  sensible  old  an- 
cestors who  always  had  a  stake  or  a  chop  ready  for  peo- 
ple who  knew  too  much. 


OB  THE  HYPOTHESIS 

THAT 

ANIMALS    ARE    AUTOMATA, 

AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

T.  H.  HUXLEY. 

THE  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the 
great  epochs  of  biological  science.  For  though  sug- 
gestions and  indications  of  the  conceptions  which  took 
definite  shape  at  that  time  are  to  be  met  with  in  works 
of  earlier  date,  they  are  little  more  than  the  shadows 
which  coming  truth  casts  forward  ;  men's  knowledge  was 
neither  extensive  enough,  nor  exact  enough,  to  show  them 
the  solid  body  of  fact  which  threw  these  shadows. 

But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  idea  that  the  phy- 
sical processes  of  life  are  capable  of  being  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  other  physical  phenomena,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  was  proved  to  be 
true  for  certain  classes  of  vital  actions  ;  and,  having  thus 
taken  firm  root  in  irrefragable  fact,  this  conception  has 
not   only  successfully  repelled  every  assault  which  has 
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been  made  upon  it,  but  has  steadily  grown  in  force  and 
extent  of  application,  until  it  is  now  the  expressed  or 
implied  fundamental  proposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
scientific  Physiology. 

If  we  ask  to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for  this  great 
service,  the  general  voice  will  name  William  Harvey. 
For,  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  higher  animals,  by  his  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  that  circulation  is  effected,  and 
by  his  no  less  remarkable,  though  less  known,  investiga- 
tion of  the  process  of  development,  Harvey  solidly  laid 
the  foundations  of  all  those  physical  explanations  of  the 
functions  of  sustentation  and  reproduction  which  modern 
physiologists  have  achieved. 

But  the  living  body  is  not  only  sustained  and  repro- 
duced:  it  adjusts  itself  to  external  and  internal  changes; 
it  moves  and  feels.  The  attempt  to  reduce  the  endless 
complexities  of  animal  motion  and  feeling  to  law  and 
order  is,  at  least,  as  important  a  part  of  the  task  of  the 
physiologist  as  the  elucidation  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  vegetative  processes.  Harvey  did  not  make 
this  attempt  himself  ;  but  the  influence  of  his  work  upon 
the  man  who  did  make  it  is  patent  and  unquestionable. 
This  man  was  Rene*  Descartes,  who,  though  by  many 
years  Harvey's  junior,  died  before  him  ;  and  yet,  in  his 
short  span  of  fifty-four  years,  took  an  undisputed  place 
not  only  among  the  chiefs  of  philosophy,  but  amongst  the 
greatest  and  most  original  of  mathematicians ;  while,  in 
my  belief,  he  is  no  less  certainly  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a 
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great  and  original  physiologist ;  inasmuch  as  he  did  for 
the  physiology  of  motion  and  sensation  that  which  Har- 
vey had  done  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  opened 
up  that  road  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  these  processes, 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors. 

Descartes  was  no  mere  speculator,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe :  but  a  man  who  knew  of  his  own  knowledge 
what  was  to  be  known  of  the  facts  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology in  his  day.  He  was  an  unwearied  dissector  and 
observer  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that,  on  a  visitor  once  asking  to 
see  his  library,  Descartes  led  him  into  a  room  set  aside 
for  dissections,  and  full  of  specimens  under  examination. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  my  library." 

T  anticipate  a  smile  of  incredulity  when  I  thus  cham- 
pion Descartes'  claim  to  be  considered  a  physiologist  of 
the  first  rank.  I  expect  to  be  told  that  I  have  read  into 
his  works  what  I  find  there,  and  to  be  asked,  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  left  to  discover  Descartes'  deserts  at  this 
time  of  day,  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death  ? 
How  is  it  that  Descartes  is  utterly  ignored  in  some  of  the 
latest  works  which  treat  expressly  of  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  ? 

It  is  much  easier  to  ask  such  questions  than  to  answer 
them,  especially  if  one  desires  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
one's  contemporaries ;  but,  if  I  must  give  an  answer,  it 
is  this :  the  growth  of  physical  science  is  now  so  prodi- 
giously rapid,  that  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
keeping  up  with  the  present,  have  much  ado  to  find  time 
to  look  at  the  past,  and  even  grow  into  the  habit  of  ne- 
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glecting  it.  But,  natural  as  this  result  may  be,  it  is  none 
the  less  detrimental.  The  intellect  loses,  for  there  is  as- 
suredly no  more  effectual  method  of  clearing  up  one's  own 
mind  on  any  subject  than  by  talking  it  over,  so  to  speak, 
with  men  of  real  power  and  grasp,  who  have  considered 
it  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  The  parallax 
of  time  helps  us  to  the  true  position  of  a  conception,  as 
the  parallax  of  space  helps  us  to  that  of  a  star.  And  the 
moral  nature  loses  no  less.  It  is  well  to  turn  aside  from 
the  fretful  stir  of  the  present  and  to  dwell  with  gratitude 
and  respect  upon  the  services  of  those  "  mighty  men  of 
old  who  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  their  weapons 
of  war,"  but  who,  while  they  yet  lived,  won  splendid  vic- 
tories over  ignorance.  It  is  well,  again,  to  reflect  that 
the  fame  of  Descartes  filled  all  Europe,  and  his  authority 
overshadowed  it,  for  a  century  ;  while  now,  most  of  those 
who  know  his  name  think  of  him,  either  as  a  person  who 
had  some  preposterous  notions  about  vortices  and  was 
deservedly  annihilated  by  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
or  as  the  apostle  of  an  essentially  vicious  method  of  de- 
ductive speculation  ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  neither  the 
chatter  of  shifting  opinion,  nor  the  silence  of  personal  ob- 
livion, have  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  the  growth  of 
the  great  ideas  of  which  he  was  the  instrument  and  the 
mouthpiece. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  greatest  physiologist  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Haller,  in  treating  of  the  func- 
tions of  nerve,  does  little  more  than  reproduce  and  en- 
large upon  the  ideas  of  Descartes.     It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
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that  David  Hartley,  in  his  remarkable  work  the  "  Essay 
on  Man/'  expressly,  though  still  insufficiently,  acknow- 
ledges the  resemblance  of  his  fundamental  conceptions  to 
those  of  Descartes ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show 
that  a  series  of  propositions,  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  the  modern  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  fully  expressed  and  illustrated  in  the  works 
of  Descartes. 

I.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  thought,  and  emo- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  some  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  matter  of  this  organ  is  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  the  state  of  consciousness  to  which  each  of  these 
terms  is  applied. 

In  the  "  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  "  (§  169),  Descartes 

says : — * 

"  Although  the  soul  is  united  to  the  whole  body,  its  principal 
functions  are,  nevertheless,  performed  in  the  brain  ;  it  is  here  that 
it  not  only  understands  and  imagines,  but  also  feels  ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  intermediation  of  the  nerves,  which  extend  in  the 
form  of  delicate  threads  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  can  hardly 
touch  any  part  of  the  body  without  setting  the  extremity  of  some 
nerve  in  motion.  This  motion  passes  along  the  nerve  to  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  is  the  common  sensorium,  as  I  have  sufficiently 
explained  in  my  Treatise  on  Dioptrics  ;  and  the  movements  which 
thus  travel  along  the  nerves,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  brain  with 

*  I  quote,  here  and  always,  Cousin's  edition  of  the  works  of  Descartes  as 
most  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  entitled  "  03uvres  completes  de  Des- 
cartes," pubises  par  Victor  Cousin.     1824. 
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which  the  soul  is  closely  joined  and  united,  cause  it,  by  reason  of 
their  diverse  characters,  to  have  different  thoughts.  And  it  is 
these  different  thoughts  of  the  soul,  which  arise  immediately  from 
the  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  which 
we  properly  term  our  feelings,  or  the  perceptions  of  our  senses." 

Elsewhere,*  Descartes,  in  arguing  that  the  seat  of  the 
passions  is  not  (as  many  suppose)  the  heart,  but  the  brain, 
uses  the  following  remarkable  language  : — 

"  The  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  soul  receives  its  pas- 
sions in  the  heart,  is  of  no  weight,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  passions  cause  a  change  to  be  felt  in  that  organ  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  change  is  felt,  as  if  it  were  in  the  heart,  only  by  the 
intermediation  of  a  little  nerve  which  descends  from  the  brain  to  it; 
j  ust  as  pain  is  felt,  as  if  it  were  in  the  foot,  by  the  intermediation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  foot  ;  and  the  stars  are  perceived,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  heavens,  by  the  intermediation  of  their  light  and  of  the  optic 
nerves.  So  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  the  soul  to  exert  its 
functions  immediately  in  the  heart,  to  feel  its  passions  there,  than 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  heavens  to  see  the  stars 
there." 

This  definite  allocation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  brain  as  their  organ,  was  a  step  the 
value  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appraise,  so  com- 
pletely has  Descartes'  view  incorporated  itself  with  every- 
day thought  and  common  language.  A  lunatic  is  said  to 
be  "  crack-brained  "  or  "  touched  in  the  head,"  a  confused 
thinker  is  "  muddled-headed,"  while  a  clever  man  is  said 
to  have  "  plenty  of  brains ;  "  but  it  must  be  remembered 

*  "  Les  Passions  de  l'Ame,"  Article  xxxiii. 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  considerable,  though 
much  over-estimated,  anatomist,  Bichat,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  the  level  of  Descartes,  could  gravely  argue 
that  the  apparatuses  of  organic  life  are  the  sole  seat  of 
the  passions,  which  in  no  way  affect  the  brain,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  the  agent  by  which  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions is  transmitted  to  the  muscles.j 

Modern  physiology,  aided  by  pathology  easily  demon- 
strates that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  forms  of  conscious- 
ness, and  fully  bears  out  Descartes'  explanation  of  the 
reference  of  those  sensations  in  the  viscera  which  accom- 
pany intense  emotion  to  these  organs.  It  proves  directly, 
that  those  states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  sensa- 
tions are  the  immediate  consequent  of  a  change  in  the 
brain  excited  by  the  sensory  nerves ;  and,  on  the  well- 
known  effects  of  injuries,  of  stimulants,  and  of  narcotics, 
it  bases  the  conclusion  that  thought  and  emotion  are,  in 
like  manner,  the  consequents  of  physical  antecedents. 

II.  The  movements  of  animals  are  due  to  the  change  of 
form  of  muscles,  which  shorten  and  become  thicker ; 
and  this  change  of  form  in  a  muscle  arises  from  a 
motion  of  the  substance  contained  within  the  nerves 
which  go  to  the  muscle. 

In  the  "  Passions  de  l'Ame,"  Art.  vii.,  Descartes  writes: — 

"Moreover,  we  know  that  all  the  movements  of  the  limbs  de- 
pend on  the  muscles,  and  that  these  muscles  are  opposed  to  one 

+  "  Recherches  physiologiques  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort."     Par  Xav.  Bichat. 
Art.  Sixieme. 
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another  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  one  of  them  shortens,  it 
draws  along  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  so 
gives  rise  to  a  simultaneous  elongation  of  the  muscle  which  is  op- 
posed to  it.  Then,  if  it  happens,  afterwards,  that  the  latter  shortens, 
it  causes  the  former  to  elongate,  and  draws  towards  itself  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached.  Lastly,  we  know  that  all  these  movements 
of  the  muscles,  as  all  the  senses,  depend  on  the  nerves,  which  are 
like  little  threads  or  tubes,  which  all  come  from  the  brain,  and,  like 
it,  contain  a  certain  very  subtle  air  or  wind,  termed  the  animal 
spirits. " 

The  property  of  muscle  mentioned  by  Descartes  now 
goes  by  the  general  name  of  contractility,  but  his  defini- 
tion of  it  remains  untouched.  The  long-continued  con- 
troversy whether  contractile  substance,  speaking  generally, 
has  an  inherent  power  of  contraction,  or  whether  it  con- 
tracts only  in  virtue  of  an  influence  exerted  by  nerve,  is 
now  settled  in  Haller's  favour  ;  but  Descartes'  statement 
of  the  dependence  of  muscular  contraction  on  nerve  holds 
good  for  the  higher  form  of  muscle,  under  normal  circum- 
stances :  so  that,  although  the  structure  of  the  various 
modifications  of  contractile  matter  has  been  worked  out 
with  astonishing  minuteness — although  the  delicate 
physical  and  chemical  changes  which  accompany  mus- 
cular contraction  have  been  determined  to  an  extent  of 
which  Descartes  could  not  have  dreamed,  and  have  quite 
upset  his  hypothesis  that  the  cause  of  the  shortening  and 
thickening  of  the  muscle  is  the  flow  of  animal  spirits  into 
it  from  the  nerves — the  important  and  fundamental  part 
of  his  statement  remains  perfectly  true. 
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The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  what  he  says  about  nerve. 
We  know  now  that  nerves  are  not  exactly  tubes,  and  that 
"  animal  spirits  "  are  myths ;  but  the  exquisitely  refined 
methods  of  investigation  of  Dubois-Reymond  and  of 
Helmholz  have  no  less  clearly  proved  that  the  antecedent 
of  ordinary  muscular  contraction  is  a  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nerve  going  to  the  muscle ;  and  that  this 
motion  is  propagated  with  a  measurable,  and  by  no  means 
great,  velocity,  through  the  substance  of  the  nerve  to- 
wards the  muscle. 

With  the  progress  of  research,  the  term  "animal 
spirits  "  gave  way  to  "  nervous  fluid,"  and  "  nervous  fluid" 
has  now  given  way  to  "  molecular  motion  of  nerve-sub- 
stance." Our  conceptions  of  what  takes  place  in  nerve 
have  altered  in  the  same  way  as  our  conceptions  of  what 
takes  place  in  a  conducting  wire  have  altered,  since  elec- 
tricity was  shown  to  be  not  a  fluid,  but  a  mode  of  molecular 
motion.  The  change  is  of  vast  importance,  but  it  does 
not  affect  Descartes'  fundamental  idea,  that  a  change  in 
the  substance  of  a  motor  nerve  propagated  towards  a 
muscle  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  muscular  contraction. 

III.  The  sensations  of  animals  are  due  to  a  motion  of  the 
substance  of  the  nerves  which  connect  the  sensory 
organs  with  the  brain. 

In  "  La  Dioptrique "  (Discours  Quatri&me),  Descartes 
explains,  more  fully  than  in  the  passage  cited  above,  his 
hypothesis  of  the  mode  of  action  of  sensory  nerves  : — 
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' '  It  is  the  little  threads  of  which  the  inner  substance  of  the  nerves 
is  composed  which  subserve  sensation.  You  must  conceive  that  these 
little  threads,  being  enclosed  in  tubes,  which  are  always  distended 
and  kept  open  by  the  animal  spirits  which  they  contain,  neither 
press  upon  nor  interfere  with  one  another,  and  are  extended  from 
the  brain  to  the  extremities  of  all  the  members  which  are  sensitive 
— in  such  a  manner,  that  the  slightest  touch  which  excites  the  part 
of  one  of  the  members  to  which  a  thread  is  attached,  gives  rise  to  a 
motion  of  the  part  of  the  brain  whence  it  arises,  just  as  by  pulling 
one  of  the  ends  of  a  stretched  cord,  the  other  end  is  instantaneously 
moved.     .     .     .  And  we  must  take  care  not  to  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  feel,  the  soul  needs  to  behold  certain  images  sent  by  the 
objects  of  sense  to  the  brain,  as  our  philosophers  commonly  sup- 
pose ;  or,  at  least,  we  must  conceive  these  images  to  be  something 
quite  different  from  what  they  suppose  them  to  be.  For,  as  all  they 
suppose  is  that  these  images  ought  to  resemble  the  objects  which 
they  represent,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  show  how  they  can  be 
formed  by  the  objects  received  by  the  organs  of  the  external  senses 
and  transmitted  to  the  brain.      And  they  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  these  images  except  this  :  seeing  that  the 
mind  is  readily  excited  by  a  picture  to  conceive  the  object  which  is 
depicted,  they  have  thought  that  it  must  be  excited  in  the  same  way 
to  conceive  those  objects  which  affect  our  senses  by  little  pictures  of 
them  formed  in  the  head  ;  instead  of  which  we  ought  to  recollect 
that  there  are  many  things  besides  images  which  may  excite  the 
mind,  as  for  example  signs  and  words,  which  have  not  the  least  re- 
semblance to  the  objects  which  they  signify."* 

*  Locke  ("  Human  Understanding,"  Book  II.,  chap.  viii.  37)  uses  Des- 
cartes' illustration  for  the  same  purpose,  and  warns  us  that  "  most  of  the  ideas 
of  sensation  are  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than 
the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon 
hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us,"  a  declaration  which  paved  the  way  for 
Berkeley, 
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Modern  physiology  amends  Descartes'  conception  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  sensory  nerves,  in  detail,  by  showing 
that  their  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  motor  nerves ; 
and  that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them,  when  the 
sensory  organs  with  which  they  are  connected  are  excited, 
are  of  just  the  same  nature  as  those  which  occur  in  motor 
nerves,  when  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed 
are  made  to  contract :  there  is  a  molecular  change  which 
in  the  case  of  the  sensory  nerve  is  propagated  towards  the 
brain.  But  the  great  fact  insisted  upon  by  Descartes, 
that  no  likeness  of  external  things  is,  or  can  be,  trans- 
mitted to  the  mind  by  the  sensory  organs;  but  that 
between  the  external  cause  of  a  sensation  and  the  sensa- 
tion, there  is  interposed  a  mode  of  motion  of  nervous 
matter,  of  which  the  state  of  consciousness  is  no  likeness, 
but  a  mere  symbol,  is  of  the  profoundest  importance.  It 
is  the  physiological  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  or  less  complete 
idealism  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it. 

For  of  two  alternatives  one  must  be  true.  Either,  con- 
sciousness is  the  function  of  a  something  distinct  from 
the  brain,  which  we  call  the  soul,  and  a  sensation  is  the 
mode  in  which  this  soul  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  a 
part  of  the  brain ;  or,  there  is  no  soul,  and  a  sensation  is 
something  generated  by  the  mode  of  motion  of  a  part  of 
the  brain.  In  the  former  case,  the  phenomena  of  the 
senses  are  purely  spiritual  affections ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  something  manufactured  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
body,  and  as  unlike  the  causes  which  set  that  mechanism 
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in  motion,  as  the  sound  of  a  repeater  is  unlike  the  push- 
ing of  the  spring  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

The  nervous  system  stands  between  consciousness  and 
the  assumed  external  world,  as  an  interpreter  who  can 
talk  with  his  fingers  stands  between  a  hidden  speaker 
and  a  man  who  is  stone  deaf — and  Realism  is  equivalent 
to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  man,  that  the  speaker 
must  also  be  talking  with  his  fingers.  "  Les  extremes  se 
touchent ;  "  the  shibboleth  of  materialists  that  "  thought 
is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,"  is  the  Fichtean  doctrine  that 
"  the  phenomenal  universe  is  the  creation  of  the  Ego,"  ex- 
pressed in  other  language. 

IV.  The  motion  of  the  matter  of  a  sensory  nerve  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  brain  to  motor  nerves,  and 
thereby  give  rise  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  to 
which  these  motor  nerves  are  distributed ;  and  this 
reflection  of  motion  from  a  sensory  into  a  motor 
nerve  may  take  place  without  volition,  or  even  con- 
trary to  it. 

In  stating  these  important  truths,  Descartes  defined 
that  which  we  now  term  ft  reflex  action."  Indeed,  he 
almost  uses  the  term  itself,  as  he  talks  of  the  "  animal 
spirits  "  as  "  re'fle'chis,"*  from  the  sensory  into  the  motor 
nerves.  And  that  this  use  of  the  word  "  reflected  "  was 
no  mere  accident,  but  that  the  importance  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  idea  it  suggests  was  fully  understood  by 

*  "  Passions  de  l'Ame,"  Art.  xxxvi. 
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Descartes'  contemporaries,  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in 
Willis'  well-known  essay,  "De  Anima  Brutorum,"  pub" 
lished  in  1672,  in  which,  in  giving  an  account  of  Des- 
cartes' views,  he  speaks  of  the  animal  spirits  being  di- 
verted into  motor  channels,  "  velut  undulatione  reflexa."* 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  in  statement,  or  in  illustration, 
than  the  view  of  reflex  action  which  Descartes  gives  in 
the  "  Passions  de  l'Ame,"  Art.  xiii. 

After  recapitulating  the  manner  in  which  sensory  im- 
pressions transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  brain 
give  rise  to  sensation,  he  proceeds  : — 

"And  in  addition  to  the  different  feelings  excited  in  the  sonl  by 
these  different  motions  of  the  brain,  the  animal  spirits,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  soul,  may  take  their  course  towards  certain 
muscles,  rather  than  towards  others,  and  thus  move  the  limbs,  as  I 
shall  prove  by  an  example.  If  some  one  moves  his  hand  rapidly 
towards  our  eyes,  as  if  he  were  going  to  strike  us,  although  we  know 
that  he  is  a  friend,  that  he  does  it  only  in  jest,  and  that  he  will  be 
very  careful  to  do  us  no  harm,  nevertheless  it  will  be  hard  to  keep 
from  winking.  And  this  shows,  that  it  is  not  by  the  agency  of  the 
soul  that  the  eyes  shut,  since  this  action  is  contrary  to  that  volition 
which  is  the  only,  Or  at  least  the  chief,  function  of  the  soul  ;  but  it 
is  because  the  mechanism  of  our  body  is  so  disposed,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  towards  our  eyes  excites  another  movement  in  our 
brain,  and  this  sends  the  animal  spirits  into  those  muscles  which 
cause  the  eyelids  to  close. " 

*  "  Quamcumque  Bruti  actionem,  velut  automati  mechanici  motum  arti- 
ficialem,  in  eo  consistere  quod  se  primO  sensibile  aliquod  spiritus  animales 
afficiens,  eosque  introrsum  convertens,  sensionem  excitat,  a  qua  mox  iidem 
spiritus,  velut  undulatione  reflexa  denuo  retrorsum  commoti  atque  pro  con- 
cinno  ipsius  fabricae  organorum,  et  partium  ordine,  in  certos  nervos  mus- 
culosque  determinati,  respectivos  membrorum  motus  perficiunt."—  Willis  : 
De  Anima  Brutorum,"  p.  5.     1673. 
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Since  Descartes'  time,  experiment  has  eminently  en- 
larged our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  reflex  action. 
The  discovery  of  Bell  has  enabled  us  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  impulses,  along  distinct  bundles 
of  nerve  fibres  ;  and  the  spinal  cord,  apart  from  the  brain, 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  centre  of  reflex  action ;  but 
the  fundamental  conception  remains  as  Descartes  left  it, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  nerve  physiology  at  the 
present  day. 

V.  The  motion  of  any  given  portion  of  the  matter  of  the 
brain  excited  by  the  motion  of  a  sensory  nerve,  leaves 
behind  a  readiness  to  be  moved  in  the  same  way,  in 
that  part.  Anything  which  resuscitates  the  motion 
gives  rise  to  the  appropriate  feeling.  This  is  the  phy- 
sical mechanism  of  memory. 

Descartes  imagined  that  the  pineal  body  (a  curious  ap- 
pendage to  the  upper  side  of  the  brain,  the  function  of 
which,  if  it  have  any,  is  wholly  unknown)  was  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  soul  received  impressions  from' 
and  communicated  them  to,  the  brain.  And  he  thus  en- 
deavours to  explain  what  happens  when  one  tries  to  re- 
collect something: — 

"  Thus  when  the  soul  wills  to  remember  anything,  this  volition, 
causing  the  [pineal]  gland  to  incline  itself  in  different  directions, 
drives  the  [animal]  spirits  towards  different  regions  of  the  brain, 
until  they  reach  that  part  in  which  are  the  traces,  which  the  object 
which  it  desires  to  remember  has  left.  These  traces  are  produced 
thus  :  those  pores  of  the  brain  through  which  the  [animal]  spirits 
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have  previously  been  driven,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  object, 
have  thereby  acquired  a  tendency  to  be  opened  by  the  animal  spirits 
which  return  towards  them,  more  easily  than  other  pores,  so  that 
the  animal  spirits,  impinging  on  these  pores,  enter  them  more 
readily  than  others.  By  this  means  they  excite  a  particular  move- 
ment in  the  pineal  gland,  which  represents  the  object  to  the  soul, 
and  causes  it  to  know  what  it  is  which  it  desired  to  recollect,  "* 

That  memory  is  dependent  upon  some  condition  of  the 
brain  is  a  fact  established  by  many  considerations — among 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  aphasia.  And  that  the  condition  of  the  brain  on 
which  memory  depends,  is  largely  determined  by  the  re- 
peated occurrence  of  that  condition  of  its  molecules,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  thing  remembered,  is  no  less 
certain.  Every  boy  who  learns  his  lesson  by  repeating  it 
exemplifies  the  fact.  Descartes,  as  we  have  seen,  supposes 
that  the  pores  of  a  given  part  of  the  brain  are  stretched 
by  the  animal  spirits,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation, 
and  that  the  part  of  the  brain  thus  stretched,  being  im- 
perfectly elastic,  does  not  return  to  exactly  its  previous 
condition,  but  remains  more  distensible  than  it  was  before. 
Hartley  supposes  that  the  vibrations,  excited  by  a  sen- 
sory, or  other,  impression,  do  not  die  away,  but  are  repre- 
sented by  smaller  vibrations  or  "  vibratiuncules,"  the 
permanency  and  intensity  of  which  are  in  relation  with 
the  frequency  of  repetition  of  the  primary  vibrations. 
Haller  has  substantially  the  same  idea,  but  contents  him- 
self with  the  general  term  "  mutationes,"  to  express  the 

*  "  Les  Passions  de  1'Ame,"  xlii. 
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cerebral  change  which  is  the  cause  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness. These  "  mutationes  "  persist  for  a  long  time  after  the 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  them  has  ceased  to  operate,  and 
are  arranged  in  the  brain  according  to  the  order  of  coexis- 
ence  and  succession  of  their  causes.  And  he  gives  these  per- 
sistent "  mutationes  "  the  picturesque  name  of  vestigia 
rerum,  "  quse  non  in  mente  sed  in  ipso  corpore  et  in  me- 
dulla quidem  cerebri  ineffabili  modo  incredibiliter  minutis 
notis  et  copia  infinita,  inscriptse  sunt."*  I  do  not  know 
that  any  modern  theory  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
memory  differs  essentially  from  these,  which  are  all 
children — mutatis  mutandis — of  the  Cartesian  doctrine. 
Physiology  is,  at  present,  incompetent  to  say  anything 
positively  about  the  matter,  or  to  go  further  than  the  ex- 
pression of  the  high  probability,  that  every  molecular 
change  which  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  leaves 
a  more  or  less  persistent  structural  modification,  through 
which  the  same  molecular  change  may  be  regenerated  by 
other  agencies  than  the  cause  which  first  produced  it. 

Thus  far,  the  propositions  respecting  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  which  are  stated  by  Descartes 
have  simply  been  more  clearly  defined,  more  fully  il- 
lustrated, and,  for  the  most  part,  demonstrated,  by  modern 
physiological  research.  But  there  remains  a  doctrine  to 
which  Descartes  attached  great  weight,  so  that  full  ac- 
ceptance of  it  became  a  sort  of  note  of  a  thorough-going  . 
Cartesian,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  so  opposed  to 
ordinary  prepossessions  that  it  attained  more   general 

*  Haller,  "Primse  Lineae,"  ed.  iii.     Sensus  Interni,  dlviii. 
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notoriety,  and  gave  rise  to  more  discussion,  than  almost 
any  other  Cartesian  hypothesis.  It  is  that  doctrine,  that 
brute  animals  are  mere  machines  or  automata,  devoid  not 
only  of  reason,  but  of  any  kind  of  consciousness,  which  is 
stated  briefly  in  the  "  Discours  de  la  Me*thode,"  and  more 
fully  in  the  "  Re'ponses  aux  Quatriemes  Objections,"  and 
in  the  correspondence  with  Henry  More  * 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Descartes  arrived 
at  this  startling  conclusion  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  u  Re'ponses  "  : 

"  But  as  regards  the  souls  of  beasts,  although  this  is  not  the 
place  for  considering  them,  and  though,  without  a  general  exposi- 
tion of  physics,  I  can  say  no  more  on  this  subject  than  I  have  al- 
ready said  in  the  fifth  part  of  my  Treatise  on  Method  ;  yet,  I  will 
further  state,  here,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  that  no  movement  can  take  place,  either  in  the  bodies 
of  beasts,  or  even  in  our  own,  if  these  bodies  have  not  in  them- 
selves all  the  organs  and  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  very 
same  movements  would  be  accomplished  in  a  machine.  So  that, 
even  in  us,  the  spirit,  or  the  soul,  does  not  directly  move  the 
limbs,  but  only  determines  the  course  of  that  very  subtle  liquid 
which  is  called  the  animal  spirits,  which  running  continually  from 
the  heart  by  the  brain  into  the  muscles,  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
movements  of  our  limbs,  and  often  may  cause  many  different 
motions,  one  as  easily  as  the  other. 

"  And  it  does  not  even  always  exert  this  determination ;  for 
among  the  movements  which  take  place  in  us,  there  are  many  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  mind  at  all,  such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
digestion  of  food,  the  nutrition,  the  respiration,  of  those  who  sleep  ; 

*  Reponse  de  M,  Descartes  a  M.  Moras."  1649.  "  GEuvres,"  tome  x. 
p.  204.  "  Mais  le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  pre'juge's  que  nous  ayons  retenus 
de  notre  enfance,  est  celui  de  croire  que  les  betes  pensent,"  &c. 
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and,  even  in  those  who  are  awake,  walking,  singing,  and  other 
similar  actions,  when  they  are  performed  without  the  mind  think- 
ing about  them.  And,  when  one  who  falls  from  a  height  throws 
his  hands  forwards  to  save  his  head,  it  is  in  virtue  of  no  ratiocina- 
tion that  he  performs  this  action  ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  his  mind, 
but  takes  place  merely  because  his  senses  being  affected  by  the 
present  danger,  some  change  arises  in  his  brain  which  determines 
the  animal  spirits  to  pass  thence  into  the  nerves,  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  required  to  produce  this  motion,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a 
machine,  and  without  the  mind  being  able  to  hinder  it.  Now,  since 
we  observe  this  in  ourselves,  why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished 
if  the  light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  into  the  eye  of  a  sheep 
has  the  same  force  to  excite  in  it  the  motion  of  flight  1 

1 '  After  having  observed  this,  if  we  wish  to  learn  by  reasoning, 
whether  certain  movements  of  beasts  are  comparable  to  those  which 
are  effected  in  us  by  the  operation  of  the  mind,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  those  which  depend  only  on  the  animal  spirits  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  between 
the  two,  which  I  have  explained  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  Discourse 
on  Method  (for  I  do  not  think  that  any  others  are  discoverable) 
and  then  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  all  the  actions  of  beasts  are 
similar  only  to  those  which  we  perform  without  the  help  of  our 
minds.  For  which  reason  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude,  that  we 
know  of  the  existence  in  them  of  no  other  principle  of  motion  than 
the  disposition  of  their  organs  and  the  continual  affluence  of  animal 
spirits  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  heart,  which  attenuates  and 
subtilises  the  blood  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  acknowledge 
that  we  have  had  no  reason  for  assuming  any  other  principle,  ex- 
cept that,  not  having  distinguished  these  two  principles  of  motion, 
and  seeing  that  the  one,  which  depends  only  on  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  organs,  exists  in  beasts  as  well  as  in  us,  we  have  hastily 
concluded  that  the  other,  which  depends  on  mind  and  on  thought, 
was  also  possessed  by  them." 
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Descartes'  line  of  argument  is  perfectly  clear.  He 
starts  from  reflex  action  in  man,  from  the  unquestionable 
fact  that,  in  ourselves,  co-ordinate,  purposive,  actions  may 
take  place,  without  the  intervention  of  consciousness  or 
volition,  or  even  contrary  to  the  latter.  As  actions  of  a 
certain  degree  of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere 
mechanism,  why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater  com- 
plexity be  the  result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ? 
What  proof  is  there  that  brutes  are  other  than  a  superior 
race  of  marionettes,  which  eat  without  pleasure,  cry 
without  pain,  desire  nothing,  know  nothing,  and  only 
simulate  intelligence  as  a  bee  simulates  a  mathematician  ?* 

The  Port  Royalists  adopted  the  hypothesis  that  brutes 
are  machines,  and  are  said  to  have  carried  its  practical 
applications  so  far,  as  to  treat  domestic  animals  with 
neglect,  if  not  with  actual  cruelty.  As  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  problem  was  discussed  very 
fully  and  ably  by  Bouillier,  in  his  "  Essai  philosophique 
sur  l'Ame  des  B§tes,"  while  Condillac  deals  with  it  in  his 
"  Traite*  des  Animaux  f  but  since  then  it  has  received 
little  attention.  Nevertheless,  modern  research  has  brought 
to  light  a  great  multitude  of  facts,  which  not  only  show 

*  Malebranche  states  the  view  taken  by  orthodox  Cartesians  in  1689  very 
forcibly  :  "  Ainsi  dans  les  chiens,  les  chats,  et  les  autres  animaux,  il  n'y  a  ny 
intelligence,  ny  ame  spirituelle  comme  on  l'entend  ordinairement.  lis 
mangent  sans  plaisir  ;  ils  crient  sans  douleur ;  ils  croissent  sans  le  scavoir ; 
ils  ne  desirent  rien ;  ils  ne  connoissent  rien ;  et  s'ils  agissent  avec  adresse  et 
d'une  maniere  qui  marque  l'intelligence,  c'est  que  Dieu  les  faisant  pour  les 
conserver,  il  a  conforme"  leurs  corps  de  telle  maniere,  qu'ils  evitent  organique- 
ment,  sans  le  sea  voir,  tout  ce  qui  peut  les  de'truire  et  qu'ils  semblent 
craindre."  ("  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Meditations  Me'taphysiques  et  Corres- 
pondance  de  N.  Malebranche.     Neuvieme  Meditation. "    1841.) 
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that  Descartes'  view  is  defensible,  but  render  it  far  more 
defensible  than  it  was  in  his  day. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
absolutely  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence  of  conscious- 
ness in  anything  but  one's  own  brain,  though,  by  analogy, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  its  existence  in  other  men. 
Now  if,  by  some  accident,  a  man's  spinal  cord  is  divided, 
his  limbs  are  paralyzed,  so  far  as  his  volition  is  concerned, 
below  the  point  of  injury ;  and  he  is  incapable  of  experi- 
encing all  those  states  of  consciousness,  which,  in  his  un  - 
injured  state,  would  be  excited  by  irritation  of  those 
nerves  which  come  off  below  the  injury.  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  for  example,  the 
skin  of  the  feet  may  be  cut,  or  pinched,  or  burned,  or 
wetted  with  vitriol,  without  any  sensation  of  touch,  or  of 
pain,  arising  in  consciousness.  So  far  as  the  man  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  part  of  the  central  nervous  system 
which  lies  beyond  the  injury  is  cut  off  from  consciousness. 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that,  if  any  one  think  fit  to 
maintain  that  the  spinal  cord  below  the  injury  is  conscious, 
but  that  it  is  cut  off  from  any  means  of  making  its  conscious- 
ness known  to  the  other  consciousness  in  the  brain,  there 
is  no  means  of  driving  him  from  his  position  by  logic. 
But  assuredly  there  is  no  way  of  proving  it,  and  in  the 
matter  of  consciousness,  if  in  anything,  we  may  hold  by  the 
rule,  "  De  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existentibus  eadem 
est  ratio."  However  near  the  brain  the  spinal  cord  is  in- 
jured, consciousness  remains  intact,  except  that  the  irri- 
tation of  parts  below  the  injury  is  no  longer  represented 
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by  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  pressure  upon  the  an- 
terior division  of  the  brain,  or  extensive  injuries  to  it, 
abolish  consciousness.  Hence,  it  is  a  highly  probable 
conclusion,  that  consciousness  in  man  depends  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  brain,  while  the 
middle  and  hinder  divisions  of  the  brain,  and  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  centres,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  it 
is  further  highly  probable,  that  what  is  true  for  man  is 
true  for  other  vertebrated  animals. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  in  a  living  vertebrated  ani- 
ma],  any  segment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (or  spinal  cord 
and  brain)  separated  from  the  anterior  division  of  the 
brain  which  is  the  organ  of  consciousness,  is  as  completely 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  consciousness,  as  we  know 
it  to  be  incapable  of  carrying  out  volitions.  Nevertheless, 
this  separated  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  passive 
and  inert.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  seat  of  extremely 
remarkable  powers.  In  our  imaginary  case  of  injury, 
the  man  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  devoid  of  sensation  in 
his  legs,  and  would  have  not  the  least  power  of  moving 
them.  But,  if  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  tickled,  the  legs 
would  be  drawn  up,  just  as  vigorously  as  they  would 
have  been  before  the  injury.  We  know  exactly  what 
happens  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  tickled ;  a  mole- 
cular change  takes  place  in  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
skin,  and  is  propagated  along  them  and  through  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  are  constituted  by 
them,  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  means  of 
that  grey  matter,  the  molecular  motion  is  reflected  into 
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the  anterior  roots  of  the  same  nerves,  constituted  by 
the  filaments  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
and,  travelling  along  these  motor  filaments,  reaches  the 
muscles,  which  at  once  contract,  and  cause  the  limbs  to  be 
drawn  up. 

In  order  to  move  the  legs  in  this  way,  a  definite  co- 
ordination of  muscular  contractions  is  necessary ;  the 
muscles  must  contract  in  a  certain  order  and  with  duly 
proportioned  force ;  and  moreover,  as  the  feet  are  drawn 
away  from  the  source  of  irritation,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
action  has  a  final  cause,  or  is  purposive. 

Thus  it  follows,  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  segment  of 
the  man's  spinal  cord,  though  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness, 
nevertheless  responds  to  a  simple  stimulus  by  giving  rise 
to  a  complex  set  of  muscular  contractions,  co-ordinated 
towards  a  definite  end,  and  serving  an  obvious  purpose. 

If  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  is  cut  across,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  segment  separated  from  the  brain,  we  shall 
have  a  subject  parallel  to  the  injured  man,  on  which  ex- 
periments can  be  made  without  remorse ;  as  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  a  frog's  spinal  cord  is  not  likely  to 
be  conscious,  when  a  man's  is  not. 

Now  the  frog  behaves  just  as  the  man  did.  The  legs 
are  utterly  paralyzed,  so  far  as  voluntary  movement  is 
concerned ;  but  they  are  vigorously  drawn  up  to  the  body> 
when  any  irritant  is  applied  to  the  foot.  But  let  us  study 
our  frog  a  little  further.  Touch  the  skin  of  the  side  of 
the  body  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  which  gives  rise  to  all 
the  signs  of  great  pain  in  an  uninjured  frog.     In  this  case 
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there  can  be  no  pain,  because  the  application  is  made  to  a 
part  of  the  skin  supplied  with  nerves  which  come  off  from 
the  cord  below  the  point  of  section  ;  nevertheless,  the  frog 
lifts  up  the  limb  of  the  same  side,  and  applies  the  foot  to 
rub  off  the  acetic  acid ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
if  the  limb  be  held  so  that  the  frog  cannot  use  it,  it  will, 
by-and-by,  move  the  limb  of  the  other  side,  turn  it  across 
the  body,  and  use  it  for  the  same  rubbing  process.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  frog,  if  it  were  in  its  entirety  and 
could  reason,  should  perform  actions  more  purposive  than 
these ;  and  yet  we  have  most  complete  assurance  that,  in 
this  case,  the  frog  is  not  acting  from  purpose,  has  no  con- 
sciousness, and  is  a  mere  automatic  machine. 

But  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  making  a  section  of 
the  cord  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  it  had  been  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  hindermost  division  of 
the  brain  from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  and  suppose  the  fore- 
most two-thirds  of  the  brain  entirely  taken  away.  The 
frog  is  then  absolutely  devoid  of  any  spontaneity ;  it  sits 
upright  in  the  attitude  which  a  frog  habitually  assumes, 
and  it  will  not  stir  unless  it  is  touched ;  but  it  differs 
from  the  frog  which  I  have  just  described  in  this,  that  if 
it  be  thrown  into  the  water  it  begins  to  swim,  and  swims 
just  as  well  as  the  perfect  frog  does.  But  swimming  re- 
quires the  combination  and  successive  co-ordination  of  a 
great  number  of  muscular  actions ;  and  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin  of  the  frog  by  the  contact  with  the  water  into 
which  it  is  thrown,  causes  the  transmission  to  the  central 
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nervous  apparatus,  of  an  impulse  which  sets  going  a  cer- 
tain machinery  by  which  all  the  muscles  of  swimming 
are  brought  into  play  in  due  co-ordination.  If  the  frog 
be  stimulated  by  some  irritating  body,  it  jumps  or  walks 
as  well  as  the  complete  frog  can  do.  The  simple  sensory 
impression,  acting  through  the  machinery  of  the  cord, 
gives  rise  to  these  complex  combined  movements. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further.  Suppose  that  only 
the  anterior  division  of  the  brain — so  much  of  it  as  lies  in 
front  of  the  "  optic  lobes  " — is  removed.  If  that  opera- 
tion is  performed  quickly  and  skilfully,  the  frog  may  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  full  bodily  vigour  for  months,  or  it  may 
be  for  years,  but  it  will  sit  unmoved.  It  sees  nothing ;  it 
hears  nothing.  It  will  starve  sooner  than  feed  itself, 
although  food  when  put  into  its  mouth  is  swallowed.  On 
irritation  it  jumps  or  walks;  if  thrown  into  the  water  it 
swims.  If  it  be  put  on  the  hand, it  sits  there,  crouched,  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  would  sit  there  for  ever.  If  the  hand  be 
inclined  very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog  would 
naturally  tend  to  slip  off,  the  creature's  forepaws  are 
shifted  on  to  the  edge  of  the  hand,  until  he  can  just  pre- 
vent himself  from  falling.  If  the  turning  of  the  hand  be 
slowly  continued,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care  and 
deliberation,  putting  first  one  leg  forward  and  then  an- 
other, until  he  balances  himself  with  perfect  precision 
upon  the  edge ;  and,  if  the  turning  of  the  hand  is  con- 
tinued, over  he  goes  through  the  opposite  set  of  operations, 
until  he  comes  to  be  seated  in  security  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand.     The  doing  of  all  this  requires  a  delicacy  of 
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co-ordination  and  precision  of  adjustment  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  body,  which  is  only  comparable  to  that 
of  a  rope-dancer.     To  the  ordinary  influences  of  light,  the 
frog,  deprived  of  its  central  hemispheres,  appears  to  be 
blind.     Nevertheless,  if  the  creature  be  put  upon  a  table 
with  a  book  at  some  little  distance  between  it  and  the 
light,  and  the  skin  of  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  is  then 
irritated,  it  will  jump  forward,  avoiding  the  book  by  pass- 
ing to  the  right  or  left  of  it.   Although  the  frog,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  no  sensation  of  light,  visible  objects  act 
through  its  brain  upon  the  motor  mechanism  of  its  body.* 
It  is  obvious,  that  had  Descartes  been  acquainted  with 
these  remarkable  results  of  modern  research,  they  would 
have  furnished  him  with  far  more  powerful  arguments 
than  he  possessed  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  automatism 
of  brutes.     The  habits  of  a  frog,  leading  its  natural  life, 
involve  such  simple  adaptations  to  surrounding  conditions, 
that  the  machinery  which  is  competent  to  do  so  much 
automatically,  might  well  do  all.     And  this  argument  is 
vastly  strengthened  by  what  has  been  learned  in  recent 
times,  of  the  marvellously  complex  operations  which  are 
performed  mechanically,  and  to  all  appearance  without 
consciousness,  by  men,  when,  in  consequence  of  injury  or 
disease,  they  are  reduced  to  a  condition  more  or  less  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  frog  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  has  been  removed.     A  case  has  recently  been  pub- 

*  See  the  remarkable  essay  of  Goltz,  "  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  den  Func- 
tionen  der  Nervencentren  des  Frosches,"  published  in  1869.  I  have  repeated 
Gtoltz'a  experiments,  and  obtained  the  same  results. 
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lished  by  an  eminent  French  physician,  Dr.  Mesnet,  which 
illustrates  this  condition  so  remarkably,  that  I  make  no 
apology  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  considerable  length.* 

A  sergeant  of  the  French  army,  F ,  twenty -seven 

years  of  age,  was  wounded  during  the  battle  of  Bazeilles, 
by  a  ball,  which  fractured  his  left  parietal  bone.  He  ran 
his  bayonet  through  the  Prussian  soldier  who  wounded 
him,  but  almost  immediately  his  right  arm  became  par- 
alyzed. After  walking  about  two  hundred  yards,  his  right 
leg  became  similarly  affected,  and  he  lost  his  senses. 
When  he  recovered  them,  three  weeks  afterwards,  in  hos- 
pital at  Mayence,  the  right  half  of  the  body  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  remained  in  this  condition  for  a 
year.  At  present,  the  only  trace  of  the  paralysis  which 
remains,  is  a  slight  weakness  of  the  right  half  of  the 
body.  Three  or  four  months  after  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted, periodical  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  made  their  appearance,  and  have  continued  ever 
since.  The  disturbances  last  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours, 
the  intervals  at  which  they  occur  being  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  days. 

For  four  years,  therefore,  the  life  of  this  man  has  been 
divided  into  alternating  phases — short  abnormal  states 
intervening  between  long  normal  states. 

*  "  De  l'Automatisme  de  la  Memoire  et  du  Souvenir,  dans  le  Somnambu- 
lisme  pathologique."  Par  le  Dr.  E.  Mesnet,  Me'decin  de  l'Hopital  Saint- 
Antoine.  i'  Union  Mtdicale,  Juillet  21  et  23,  1874.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  a  summary  of  this  remarkable  case,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
des  DibaU  for  the  7th  of  August,  1874,  by  my  friend  General  Strachey,  F.R.S. 
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In  the  periods  of  normal  life,  the  ex-sergeant's  health 
is  perfect ;  he  is  intelligent  and  kindly,  and  performs, 
satisfactorily,  the  duties  of  an  hospital  attendant.  The 
commencement  of  the  abnormal  state  is  ushered  in  by 
uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  forehead, 
which  the  patient  compares  to  the  constriction  of  a  circle 
of  iron  ;  and,  after  its  termination,  he  complains,  for  some 
hours,  of  dulness  and  heaviness  of  the  head.  But  the 
transition  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  state  takes 
place  in  a  few  minutes,  without  convulsions  or  cries,  and 
without  anything  to  indicate  the  change  to  a  bystander. 
His  movements  remain  free  and  his  expression  calm,  ex- 
cept for  a  contraction  of  the  brow,  an  incessant  movement 
of  the  eyeballs,  and  a  chewing  motion  of  the  jaws.  The 
eyes  are  wide  open,  and  their  pupils  dilated.  If  the  man 
happens  to  be  in  a  place  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he 
walks  about  as  usual ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  or  if 
obstacles  are  intentionally  placed  in  his  way,  he  stumbles 
gently  against  them,  stops,  and  then,  feeling  over  the  ob- 
jects with  his  hands,  passes  on  one  side  of  them.  He 
offers  no  resistance  to  any  change  of  direction  which  may 
be  impressed  upon  him,  or  to  the  forcible  acceleration,  or 
retardation,  of  his  movements.  He  eats,  drinks,  smokes, 
walks  about,  dresses  and  undresses  himself,  rises  and  goes 
to  bed  at  the  accustomed  hours.  Nevertheless,  pins  may 
be  run  into  his  body,  or  strong  electric  shocks  sent 
through  it,  without  causing  the  least  indication  of  pain ; 
no  odorous  substance,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  makes  the 
least  impression;  he  eats  and  drinks  with  avidity  what- 
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ever  is  offered,  and  takes  assaf  oetida,  or  vinegar,  or  quinine, 
as  readily  as  water  ;  no  noise  affects  him  ;  and  light  influ- 
ences him  only  under  certain  conditions.  Dr.  Mesnet 
remarks,  that  the  sense  of  touch  alone  seems  to  persist, 
and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and  delicate  than  in  the 
normal  state ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  touch, 
almost  exclusively,  that  his  organism  is  brought  into  re- 
lation with  the  external  world.  Here  a  difficulty  arises. 
It  is  clear  from  the  facts  detailed,  that  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus by  which,  in  the  normal  state,  sensations  of  touch 
are  excited,  is  that  by  which  external  influences  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  body,  in  the  abnormal  state. 
But  does  the  state  of  consciousness,  which  we  term  a 
tactile  sensation,  accompany  the  operation  of  this  nervous 
apparatus  in  the  abnormal  state  ?  or  is  consciousness 
utterly  absent,  the  man  being  reduced  to  a  pure  me- 
chanism ? 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  direct  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  one  conclusion  or  the  other ;  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  case  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  man  may  be 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  consciousness. 

A  further  difficult  problem  is  this.  The  man  is  insen- 
sible to  sensory  impressions  made  through  the  ear,  the 
nose,  the  tongue,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  eye ;  nor  is 
he  susceptible  of  pain  from  causes  operating  during  his 
abnormal  state.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  so  to  act  upon 
his  tactile  apparatus,  as  to  give  rise  to  those  molecular 
changes  in  his  sensorium,  which  are  ordinarily  the  causes 
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of  associated  trains  of  ideas.     I  give  a  striking  example 
of  this  process  in  Dr.  Mesnet's  words  : — 

"II  se  promenait  dans  le  jardin,  sous  un  massif  d'arbres,  on  lui 
remet  a  la  main  sa  canne  qu'il  avail  laisse'  tomber  quelques  minutes 
avant.  II  la  palpe,  promene  a  plusieurs  reprises  la  main  sur  la 
poigne'e  coude'e  de  sa  canne — devient  attentif — semble  preter  l'oreille 
— et,  tout-a-coup,  appelle  "  Henri  !  "  Puis,  "  Les  voila  ?  Els  sont 
au  moins  une  vingtaine  !  a  nous  deux,  nous  en  viendrons  a  bout !  " 
Et  alors  portant  la  main  derriere  son  dos  comme  pour  prendre  une 
cartouche,  il  fait  mouvement  de  charger  son  arme,  se  couche  dans 
l'herbe  a  plat  ventre,  la  tete  cachee  par  un  arbre,  dans  la  position 
d'un  tirailleur,  et  suit,  l'arme  epaule'e,  tous  les  mouvements  de  Fen- 
nemi  qu'il  croit  voir  a  courte  distance. " 

In  a  subsequent  abnormal  period,  Dr.  Mesnet  caused 
the  patient  to  repeat  this  scene  by  placing  him  in  the 
same  conditions.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  series  of  actions  constituting  this  singular 
pantomime  was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  states  of 
consciousness,  the  appropriate  train  of  ideas,  or  not  ?  Did 
the  man  dream  that  he  was  skirmishing?  or  was  he  in 
the  condition  of  one  of  Vaucauson's  automata — a  me- 
chanism worked  by  molecular  changes  in  his  nervous 
system  ?     The  analogy  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  latter 

tssumption  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  ex-sergeant  has  a  good  voice,  and  had,  at  one  time, 

)een  employed  as  a  singer  at  a  cafe*.     In  one  of  his  ab- 

lormal  states  he  was  observed  to  begin  humming  a  tune. 
te  then  went  to  his  room,  dressed  himself  carefully,  and 

book  up  some  parts  of  a  periodical  novel,  which  lay  on  his 
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bed,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  find  something.  Dr.  Mesnet, 
suspecting  that  he  was  seeking  his  music,  made  up  one  of 
these  into  a  roll  and  put  it  into  his  hand.  He  appeared  satis- 
fied, took  up  his  cane  and  went  down-stairs  to  the  door. 
Here  Dr.  Mesnet  turned  him  round,  and  he  walked  quite 
contentedly,  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  room 
of  the  concierge.  The  light  of  the  sun  shining  through  a 
window  now  happened  to  fall  upon  him,  and  seemed  to 
suggest  the  footlights  of  the  stage  on  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  make  his  appearance.  He  stopped,  opened 
his  roll  of  imaginary  music,  put  himself  into  the  attitude 
of  a  singer,  and  sang,  with  perfect  execution,  three  songs, 
one  after  the  other.  After  which  he  wiped  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  drank,  without  a  grimace,  a  tumbler 
of  strong  vinegar  and  water,  which  was  put  into  his  hand. 

An  experiment  which  may  be  performed  upon  the  frog 
deprived  of  the  forepart  of  its  brain,  well  known  as  Goltz's 
"  Quak-versuch,"  affords  a  parallel  to  this  performance.  If 
the  skin  of  a  certain  part  of  the  back  of  such  a  frog  is  gently 
stroked  with  the  finger,  it  immediately  croaks.  It  never 
croaks  unless  it  is  so  stroked,  and  the  croak  always  follows 
the  stroke,  just  as  the  sound  of  a  repeater  follows  the 
touching  of  the  spring.  In  the  frog,  this  "  song  "  is  innate 
— so  to  speak  a  'priori — and  depends  upon  a  mechanism 
in  the  brain  governing  the  vocal  apparatus,  which  is  set  at 
work  by  the  molecular  change  set  up  in  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin  of  the  back  by  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body. 

In  man  there  is  also  a  vocal  mechanism,  and  the  cry  of 
an  infant  is  in  the  same  sense  innate  and  &  priori,  inas- 
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much  as  it  depends  on  an  organic  relation  between  its 
sensory  nerves  and  the  nervous  mechanism  which  governs 
the  vocal  apparatus.  Learning  to  speak,  and  learning  to 
sing,  are  processes  by  which  the  vocal  mechanism  is  set 
to  new  tunes.  A  song  which  has  been  learned  has  its 
molecular  representative,  which  potentially  represents  it 
in  the  brain,  just  as  a  musical  box  wound  up  potentially 
represents  overtures.  Touch  the  stop  and  the  overture 
begins  ;  send  a  molecular  impulse  along  the  proper  afferent 
nerve  and  the  singer  begins  his  song. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  frog,  though  apparently 
insensible  to  light ;  is  yet,  under  some  circumstances  in- 
fluenced by  visual  images,  finds  a  singular  parallel  in  the 
case  of  the  ex-sergeant. 

Sitting  at  a  table,  in  one  of  his  abnormal  states,  he  took 
up  a  pen,  felt  for  paper  and  ink,  and  began  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  general,  in  which  he  recommended  himself 
for  a  medal,  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  and  courage. 
It  occurred  to  Dr.  Mesnet  to  ascertain  experimentally  how 
far  vision  was  concerned  in  this  act  of  writing.  He  there- 
fore interposed  a  screen  between  the  man's  eyes  and  his 
hands  ;  under  these  circumstances  he  went  on  writing  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  words  became  illegible,  and  he  finally 
stopped,  without  manifesting  any  discontent.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  screen  he  began  to  write  again  where 
he  had  left  off.  The  substitution  of  water  for  ink  in  the 
inkstand  had  a  similar  result.  He  stopped,  looked  at  his 
pen,  wiped  it  on  his  coat,  dipped  it  in  the  water,  and 
began  again,  with  the  same  effect. 
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On  one  occasion,  he  began  to  write  upon  the  topmost 
of  ten  super-imposed  sheets  of  paper.  After  he  had 
written  a  line  or  two,  this  sheet  was  suddenly  drawn 
away.  There  was  a  slight  expression  of  surprise,  but  he 
continued  his  letter  on  the  second  sheet  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  first.  This  operation  was  repeated  five 
times,  so  that  the  fifth  sheet  contained  nothing  but  the 
writer's  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  signature  was  finished,  his  eyes  turned  to 
the  top  of  the  blank  sheet,  and  he  went  through  the  form 
of  reading  over  what  he  had  written,  a  movement  of  the 
lips  accompanying  each  word ;  moreover,  with  his  pen,  he 
put  in  such  corrections  as  were  needed,  in  that  part  of  the 
blank  page  which  corresponded  with  the  position  of  the 
words  which  required  correction,  in  the  sheets  which  had 
been  taken  away.  If  the  five  sheets  had  been  transparent, 
therefore,  they  would,  when  superposed,  have  formed  a 
properly  written  and  corrected  letter. 

Immediately  after  he  had  written  his  letter,  F got 

up,  walked  down  to  the  garden,  made  himself  a  cigarette, 
lighted  and  smoked  it.  He  was  about  to  prepare  another, 
but  sought  in  vain  for  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  had  been 
purposely  taken  away.  The  pouch  was  now  thrust  before 
his  eyes  and  put  under  his  nose,  but  he  neither  saw  nor 
smelt  it ;  but  when  it  was  placed  in  his  hand,  he  at  once 
seized  it,  made  a  fresh  cigarette,  and  ignited  a  match  to 
light  the  latter.  The  match  was  blown  out,  and  another 
lighted  match  placed  close  before  his  eyes,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  take  it ;  and,  if  his  cigarette  was  lighted  for 
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him,  he  made  no  attempt  to  smoke.  All  this  time  the 
eyes  were  vacant,  and  neither  winked,  nor  exhibited  any 
contraction  of  the  pupils.  From  these  and  other  experi- 
ments Dr.  Mesnet  draws  the  conclusion  that  his  patient 
sees  some  things  and  not  others ;  that  the  sense  of  sight 
is  accessible  to  all  things  which  are  brought  into  relation 
with  him  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
insensible  to  things  which  lie  outside  this  relation.  He 
sees  the  match  he  holds,  and  does  not  see  any  other. 

Just  so  the  frog  "  sees  "  the  book  which  is  in  the  way 
of  his  jump,  at  the  same  time  that  isolated  visual  impres- 
sions take  no  effect  upon  him.* 

*  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
of  somnambulism  and  of  mesmerism  will  be  struck  with  the  close  parallel 
which  they  present  to  the  proceedings  of  F.  in  his  abnormal  state.  But  the 
great  value  of  Dr.  Mesnet's  observations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  con- 
dition is  traceable  to  a  definite  injury  to  the  brain,  and  that  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  keep  us  clear  of  the  cloud  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  fictions 
in  which  the  truth  is  too  often  smothered  in  such  cases.  In  the  unfortunate 
subjects  of  such  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  disturbance  of  the 
sensory  and  intellectual  faculties  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  pertur- 
bation of  the  moral  nature,  which  may  manifest  itself  in  a  most  astonishing 
love  of  lying  for  its  own  sake.  And,  in  this  respect,  also,  F.  's  case  is  singularly 
instructive,  for  though,  in  his  normal  state,  he  is  a  perfectly  honest  man,  in 
his  abnormal  condition  he  is  an  inveterate  thief,  stealing  and  hiding  away 
whatever  he  can  lay  hands  on,  with  much  dexterity,  and  with  an  absurd 
indifference  as  to  whether  the  property  is  his  own  or  not.  Hofmann's 
terrible  conception  of  the  "  Doppelt-giinger  "  is  realized  by  men  in  this  state 
—  who  live  two  lives,  in  the  one  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  of  the  most 
criminal  acts  while,  in  the  other,  they  are  eminently  virtuous  and  respectable. 
Neither  life  knows  anything  of  the  other.  Dr.  Mesnet  states  that  he  has 
watched  a  man  in  his  abnormal  state  elaborately  prepare  to  hang  himself, 
and  has  let  him  go  on  until  asphyxia  set  in,  when  he  cut  him  down.  But 
on  passing  into  the  normal  state  the  would-be  suicide  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened.  The  problem  of  responsibilit}'' is  here  as  complicated 
as  that  of  the  prince-bishop,  who  swore  as  a  prince  and  not  as  a  bishop.  "But, 
highness,  if  the  prince  is  damned,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop  ? "  said 
the  peasant. 
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As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  F. 
is  absolutely  unconscious  in  his  abnormal  state,  but 
it  is  no  less  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  the 
case  of  the  frog  goes  a  long  way  to  justify  the  assumption 
that,  in  the  abnormal  state,  the  man  is  a  mere  machine. 

If  such  facts  as  these  had  come  under  the  knowledge 
of  Descartes,  would  they  not  have  formed  an  apt  com- 
mentary upon  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  "  Traite* 
de  rHomme,"  which  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  *  but  which 
is  worth  repetition? — 

"  All  the  functions  which  I  have  attributed  to  this  machine  (the 
body),  as  the  digestion  of  food,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  arteries  ;  the  nutrition  and  the  growth  of  the  limbs  ;  respira- 
tion, wakefulness,  and  sleep  ,  the  reception  of  light,  sounds,  odours, 
flavours,  heat,  and  such  like  qualities,  in  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses  ;  the  impression  of  the  ideas  of  these  in  the  organ  of  common 
sensation  and  in  the  imagination  ;  the  retention  or  the  impression 
of  these  ideas  on  the  memory  ;  the  internal  movements  of  the  ap- 
petites and  the  passions  ;  and  lastly  the  external  movements  of  all 
the  limbs,  which  follow  so  aptly,  as  well  the  action  of  the  objects 
which  are  presented  to  the  senses,  as  the  impressions  which  meet 
in  the  memory,  that  they  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  a 
real  man  ;  I  desire,  I  say,  that  you  should  consider  that  these  func- 
tions in  the  machine  naturally  proceed  from  the  mere  arrangement 
of  its  organs,  neither  more  nor  less  than  do  the  movements  of  a  clock, 
or  other  automaton,  from  that  of  its  weights  and  its  wheels  ;  so  that, 
so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conceive  any 
other  vegetative  or  sensitive  soul,  nor  any  other  principle  of  motion 
or  of  life,  than  the  blood  and  the  spirit  agitated  by  the  fire  which 
burns  continually  in  the  heart,  and  which  is  no  wise  essentially 
different  from  all  the  fires  which  exist  in  inanimate  bodies." 


•  "  Lay  Soruaonn,  Ebsays  and  Keviews,"  p.  355, 
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And  would  Descartes  not  have  been  justified  in  asking 
why  we  need  deny  that  animals  are  machines,  when  men 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  perform,  mechanically,  ac- 
tions as  complicated  and  as  rational-seeming  as  those  of 
any  animals  ? 

But  though  I  do  not  think  that  Descartes'  hypothesis 
can  be  positively  refuted,  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  it. 
The  doctrine  of  continuity  is  too  well  established  for  it  to 
be  permissible  to  me  to  suppose  that  any  complex  natural 
phenomenon  comes  into  existence  suddenly,  and  without 
being  preceded  by  simpler  modifications  ;  and  veiy  strong 
arguments  would  be  needed  to  prove  that  such  complex 
phenomena  as  those  of  consciousness  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  man.  We  know,  that,  in  the  individual  man, 
consciousness  grows  from  a  dim  glimmer  to  its  full  light, 
whether  we  consider  the  infant  advancing  in  years,  or 
the  adult  emerging  from  slumber  and  swoon.  We  know> 
further,  that  the  lower  animals  possess,  though  less  de- 
veloped, that  part  of  the  brain  which  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  to  be  the  organ  of  consciousness  in  man  ; 
and  as,  in  other  cases,  function  and  organ  are  proportional, 
so  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  it  is  with  the  brain  ;  and 
that  the  brutes,  though  they  may  not  possess  our  inten- 
sity of  consciousness,  and  though,  from  the  absence  of 
language,  they  can  have  no  trains  of  thoughts,  but  only 
trains  of  feelings,  yet  have  a  consciousness  which,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  foreshadows  our  own. 

I  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  goes  on  in  the  animal  world,  and  of  the  frightful 
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quantity  of  pain  with  which  it  must  be  accompanied,  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  probabilities  were  in  favour  of  Des- 
cartes' hypothesis ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  terrible  practical  consequences  to  domestic  animals 
which  might  ensue  from  any  error  on  our  part,  it  is  as 
well  to  err  on  the  right  side,  if  we  err  at  all,  and  deal 
with  them  as  weaker  brethren,  who  are  bound,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  to  pay  their  toll  for  living,  and  suffer  what  is 
needful  for  the  general  good.  As  Hartley  finely  says, 
"  We  seem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them  ;  "  and  we 
may  justly  follow  the  precedents  He  sets  in  nature  in  our 
dealings  with  them. 

But  though  we  may  see  reason  to  disagree  with  Des- 
cartes' hypothesis  that  brutes  are  unconscious  machines, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  wrong  in  regarding  them 
as  automata.  They  may  be  more  or  less  conscious,  sensi- 
tive, automata ;  and  the  view  that  they  are  such  con- 
scious machines  is  that  which  is  implicitly,  or  explicitly, 
adopted  by  most  persons.  When  we  speak  of  the  actions 
of  the  lower  animals  being  guided  by  instinct  and  not  by 
reason,  what  we  really  mean  is  that,  though  they  feel  as 
we  do,  yet  their  actions  are  the  results  of  their  physical 
organization.  We  believe,  in  short,  that  they  are  machines, 
one  part  of  which  (the  nervous  system)  not  only  sets  the 
rest  in  motion,  and  co-ordinates  its  movements  in  rela- 
tion with  changes  in  surrounding  bodies,  but  is  provided 
with  special  apparatus,  the  function  of  which  is  the  call- 
ing into  existence  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which 
are  termed  sensation,  emotions,  and  ideas.     I  believe  that 
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this  generally  accepted  view  is  the  best  expression  of  the 
facts  at  present  known. 

It  is  experimentally  demonstrable — any  one  who  cares 
to  run  a  pin  into  himself  may  perform  a  sufficient  demon- 
stration of  the  fact — that  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  a  state  of 
consciousness.  All  but  the  adherents  of  "  Occasionalism," 
or  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Pre-established  Harmony  "  (if  any 
such  now  exist),  must  admit  that  we  have  as  much  reason 
for  regarding  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  nervous  system 
as  the  cause  of  the  state  of  consciousness,  as  we  have  for 
regarding  any  event  as  the  cause  of  another.  How  the 
one  phenomenon  causes  the  other  we  know  as  much  or  as 
little,  as  in  any  other  case  of  causation ;  but  we  have  as 
much  right  to  believe  that  the  sensation  is  an  effect  of  the 
molecular  change,  as  we  have  to  believe  that  motion  is 
an  effect  of  impact ;  and  there  is  as  much  propriety  in 
saying  that  the  brain  evolves  sensation,  as  there  is  in 
saying  that  an  iron  rod,  when  hammered,  evolves  heat. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  something  analogous  to  what  happens  in 
ourselves  takes  place  in  the  brutes,  and  that  the  affections 
of  their  sensory  nerves  give  rise  to  molecular  changes  in 
the  brain,  which  again  give  rise  to,  or  evolve,  the  cor- 
responding states  of  consciousness.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  emotions  of  brutes,  and  such 
ideas  as  they  possess,  are  similarly  dependent  upon  mole- 
cular brain  changes.  Each  sensory  impression  leaves 
behind    a   record    in    the    structure   of   the   brain — an 
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"ideagenous"  molecule,  so  to  speak,  which  is  competent, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  reproduce,  in  a  fainter  con- 
dition, the  state  of  consciousness  which  corresponds  with 
that  sensory  impression ;  and  it  is  these  "  ideagenous 
molecules"  which  are  the  physical  basis  of  memory. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  molecular  changes  in 
the  brain  are  the  causes  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness 
of  brutes.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  these  states  of 
consciousness  may,  conversely,  cause  those  molecular 
changes  which  give  rise  to  muscular  motion  ?  I  see  no 
such  evidence.  The  frog  walks,  hops,  swims,  and  goes 
through  his  gymnastic  performance  quite  as  well  without 
consciousness,  and  consequently  without  volition,  as  with 
it;  and  if  a  frog,  in  his  natural  state,  possesses  any  thing- 
corresponding  with  what  we  call  volition,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  anything  but  a  concomitant  of 
the  molecular  changes  in  the  brain  which  form  part  of 
the  series  involved  in  the  production  of  motion. 

The  consciousness  of  brutes  would  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a  collateral 
product  of  its  working,  and  to  be  as  completely  without 
any  power  of  modifying  that  working,  as  the  steam- 
whistle  which  accompanies  the  work  of  a  locomotive 
engine  is  without  influence  upon  its  machinery.  Their 
volition,  if  they  have  any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of 
physical  changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  changes. 

This  conception  of  the  relations  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  molecular  changes  in  the  brain — of  psychoses 
with  neuroses — 'does  not  prevent  us  from  ascribing  free 
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will  to  brutes.  For  an  agent  is  free  when  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which  he  desires 
to  do.  And  if  a  greyhound  chases  a  hare,  he  is  a  free 
agent,  because  his  action  is  in  entire  accordance  with  his 
strong  desire  to  catch  the  hare  ;  while  so  long  as  he  is 
held  back  by  the  leash  he  is  not  free,  being  prevented  by 
external  force  from  following  his  inclination.  And  the 
ascription  of  freedom  to  the  greyhound  under  the  former 
circumstances  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  other 
aspect  of  the  facts  of  the  case — that  he  is  a  machine  im- 
pelled to  the  chase,  and  caused,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
the  desire  to  catch  the  game  by  the  impression  which  the 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  hare  make  upon  his 
eyes,  and  through  them  upon  his  brain. 

Much  ingenious  argument  has,  at  various  times,  been 
bestowed  upon  the  question :  How  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  volition,  which  is  a  state  of  consciousness, 
and,  as  such,  has  not  the  slightest  community  of  nature 
with  matter  in  motion,  can  act  upon  the  moving  matter 
of  which  the  body  is  composed,  as  it  is  assumed  to  do  in 
voluntary  acts  ?  But  if,  as  is  here  suggested,  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  brutes — or,  in  other  words,  the  acts  which 
they  desire  to  perform — are  as  purely  mechanical  as  the 
rest  of  their  actions,  and  are  simply  accompanied  by  the 
state  of  consciousness  called  volition,  the  inquiry,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  becomes  superfluous.  Their 
volitions  do  not  enter  into  the  chain  of  causation  of 
their  actions  at  all. 

The  hypothesis  that  brutes  are  conscious  automata  is 
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perfectly  consistent  with  any  view  that  may  be  held 
respecting  the  often  discussed  and  curious  question 
whether  they  have  souls  or  not ;  and,  if  they  have  souls, 
whether  those  souls  are  immortal  or  not.  It  is  obviously 
harmonious  with  the  most  literal  adherence  to  the  text 
of  Scripture  concerning  "  the  beast  that  perisheth ;"  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  amiable  conviction  ascribed 
by  Pope  to  his  "  untutored  savage/'  that  when  he  passes 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  in  the  sky,  "  his  faithful 
dog  shall  bear  him  company."  If  the  brutes  have  con- 
sciousness and  no  souls,  then  it  is  clear  that,  in  them 
consciousness  is  a  direct  function  of  material  changes ; 
while,  if  they  possess  immaterial  subjects  of  conscious- 
ness, or  souls,  then,  as  consciousness  is  brought  into 
existence  only  as  the  consequence  of  molecular  motion 
of  the  brain,  it  follows  that  it  is  an  indirect  product  of 
material  changes.  The  soul  stands  related  to  the  body 
as  the  bell  of  a  clock  to  the  works,  and  consciousness 
answers  to  the  sound  which  the  bell  gives  out  when  it  is 
struck. 

Thus  far  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  the  pro- 
blem with  which  I  proposed  to  deal  at  starting — the 
automatism  of  brutes.  The  question  is,  I  believe  a 
perfectly  open  one,  and  I  feel  happy  in  running  no  risk 
of  either  Papal  or  Presbyterian  condemnation  for  the 
views  which  I  have  ventured  to  put  forward.  And  there 
are  so  very  few  interesting  questions  which  one  is,  at 
present,  allowed  to  think  out  scientifically — to  go  as  far 
as  reason  leads,  and  stop  where  evidence  comes  to  an  end 
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— without  speedily  being  deafened  by  the  tattoo  of  "  the 
drum  ecclesiastic" — that  I  have  luxuriated  in  my  rare 
freedom,  and  would  now  willingly  bring  this  disquisition 
to  an  end  if  I  could  hope  that  other  people  would  go  no 
further.  Unfortunately  past  experience  debars  me  from 
entertaining  any  such  hope,  even  if 


" that  drum's  discordant  sound 

Parading  round  and  round  and  round." 

were  not,  at  present,  as  audible  to  me,  as  it  was  to  the 
mild  poet  who  ventured  to  express  his  hatred  of  drums 
in  general,  in  that  well-known  couplet. 

It  will  be  said,  that  I  mean  that  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  the  study  of  the  brutes  are  applicable  to  man, 
and  that  the  logical  consequences  of  such  application  are 
fatalism,  materialism,  and  atheism — whereupon  the 
drums  will  beat  the  pas  de  charge. 

One  does  not  do  battle  with  drummers ;  but  I  venture 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  for  the  calm  consideration  of 
thoughtful  persons,  untrammelled  by  foregone  conclu- 
sions, unpledged  to  shore-up  tottering  dogmas,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  know  the  true  bearings  of  the  case. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the 
argumentation  which  applies  to  brutes  holds  equally 
good  of  men  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  us,  as  in  them,  are  immediately  caused  by  mole- 
cular changes  of  the  brain-substance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  state 
of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of 
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the  matter  of  the  organism.  If  these  positions  are  well 
based,  it  follows  that  our  mental  conditions  are  simply 
the  symbols  in  consciousness  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  automatically  in  the  organism  ;  and  that,  to  take 
an  extreme  illustration,  the  feeling  we  call  volition  is 
not  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that 
state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
act.  We  are  conscious  automata,  endowed  with  free  will 
in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  that  much -abused  term 
— inasmuch  as  in  many  respects  we  are  able  to  do  as  we 
like — but  none  the  less  parts  of  the  great  series  of  causes 
and  effects  which,  in  unbroken  continuity,  composes  that 
which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be — the  sum  of  exis- 
tence. 

As  to  the  logical  consequences  of  this  conviction  of 
mine,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  logical  conse- 
quences are  the  scarecrows  of  fools  and  the  beacons  of 
wise  men.  The  only  question  which  any  wise  man  can 
ask  himself,  and  which  any  honest  man  will  ask  himself, 
is  whether  a  doctrine  is  true  or  false.  Consequences  will 
take  care  of  themselves ;  at  most  their  importance  can 
only  justify  us  in  testing  with  extra  care  the  reasoning 
process  from  which  they  result. 

So,  that  if  the  view  I  have  taken  did  really  and  logi- 
cally lead  to  fatalism,  materialism,  and  atheism,  I  should 
profess  myself  a  fatalist,  materialist,  and  atheist ;  and  I 
should  look  upon  those  who,  while  they  believed  in  my 
by  of  purpose  and  intellectual  competency,  should 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  me,  as  people  who  by  their 
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own. admission  preferred  lying  to  truth,  and  whose  opin- 
ions therefore  were  unworthy  of  the  smallest  attention. 

But,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  on  other  occa- 
sions, I  really  have  no  claim  to  rank  myself  among  fatal- 
istic, materialistic,  or  atheistic  philosophers.  Not  among 
fatalists,  for  I  take  the  conception  of  necessity  to  have  a 
logical,  and  not  a  physical  foundation ;  not  among  mater- 
ialists, for  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  the  exis- 
tence of  matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to  picture 
that  existence  ;  not  among  atheists,  for  the  problem  of 
the  ultimate  cause  of  existence  is  one  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor  powers.  Of  all 
the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  read,  the 
demonstrations  of  those  philosophers  who  undertake  to 
tell  us  all  about  the  nature  of  God  would  be  the  worst, 
if  they  were  not  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  absurdi- 
ties of  the  philosophers  who  try  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God. 

And  if  this  personal  disclaimer  should  not  be  enough, 
let  me  further  point  out  that  a  great  many  persons  whose 
acuteness  and  learning  will  not  be  contested,  and  whose 
Christian  piety,  and,  in  some ,  cases,  strict  orthodoxy ,  is 
above  suspicion,  have  held  more  or  less  definitely  the 
view  that  man  is  a  conscious  automaton. 

It  is  held,  for  example,  in  substance,  by  the  whole 
school  of  predestinarian  theologians,  typified  by  St. 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards — the  great 
work  of  the  latter  on  the  will  showing  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  that  the  growth  of  physical  science  has  introduced 
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no  new  difficulties  of  principle  into  theological  problems, 
but  has  merely  given  visible  body,  as  it  were,  to  those 
which  already  existed. 

Among  philosophers,  the  pious  Geulincx  and  the  whole 
school  of  occasionalist  Cartesians  held  this  view ;  the 
orthodox  Leibnitz  invented  the  term  "  automate 
spirituel,"  and  applied  it  to  man ;  the  fervent  Christian, 
Hartley,  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  and  best  exposi- 
tors of  the  doctrine ;  while  another  zealous  apologist  of 
Christianity  in  a  sceptical  age,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Hartley,  Charles  Bonnet,  the  Genevese  naturalist,  has 
embodied  the  doctrine  in  language  of  such  precision  and 
simplicity,  that  I  will  quote  the  little-known  passage  of 
his  "  Essai  de  Psychologie  "  at  length  : — 

"  Another  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Mechanism  of  Ideas.* 

"  Philosophers  accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  that  which  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  not  by  their  relation  to  received  ideas, would 
not  be  shocked  if  they  met  with  the  proposition  that  the  soul  is  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  movements  of  its  body  :  that  the  latter 
performs  of  itself  all  that  series  of  actions  which  constitutes  life  : 
that  it  moves  of  itself  :  that  it  is  the  body  alone  which  repro- 
duces ideas,  compares  and  arranges  them  ;  which  forms  reasonings, 
imagines  and  executes  plans  of  all  kinds,  &c  This  hypothesis, 
though  perhaps  of  an  excessive  boldness,  nevertheless  deserves  some 
consideration. 

4 '  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Supreme  Power  could  create  an  auto- 
maton which  should  exactly  imitate  all  the  external  and  internal 
actions  of  man. 


*  "  Essai  de  Psychologie,"  chap,  xxvii. 
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"I  understand  by  external  actions,  all  those  movements  which  pass 
under  our  eyes  ;  I  term  internal  actions,  all  the  motions  which  in 
the  natural  state  cannot  be  observed  because  they  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  body — such  as  the  movements  of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, sensation,  &c.  Moreover,  I  include  in  this  category  the 
movements  which  give  rise  to  ideas,  whatever  be  their  nature. 

"  In  the  automaton  which  we  are  considering  everything  would  be 
precisely  determined.  Everything  would  occur  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  most  admirable  mechanism  :  one  state  would  succeed 
another  state,  one  operation  would  lead  to  another  operation, 
according  to  invariable  laws  ;  motion  would  become  alternately 
cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause  ;  reaction  would  answer  to  action, 
and  reproduction  to  production. 

"Constructed  with  definite  relations  to  the  activity  of  the  beings 
which  compose  the  world,  the  automaton  would  receive  impressions 
from  it,  and,  in  faithful  correspondence  thereto,  it  would  execute  a 
corresponding  series  of  motions. 

"  Indifferent  towards  any  determination,  it  would  yield  equally  to 
all,  if  the  first  impressions  did  not,  so  to  speak,  wind  up  the  ma- 
chine and  decide  its  operations  and  its  course. 

"  The  series  of  movements  which  this  automaton  could  execute 
would  distinguish  it  from  all  others  formed  on  the  same  model,  but 
which  not  having  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances  would  not 
have  experienced  the  same  impressions,  or  would  not  have  exper- 
ienced them  in  the  same  order. 

"  The  senses  of  the  automaton,  set  in  motion  by  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  it,  would  communicate  their  motion  to  the  brain,  the 
chief  motor  apparatus  of  the  machine.  This  would  put  in  action 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet,  in  virtue  of  their  secret  connec- 
tion with  the  senses.  These  muscles,  alternately  contracted  and 
dilated,  would  approximate  or  remove  the  automaton  from  the  ob- 
jects, in  the  relation  which  they  would  bear  to  the  conservation  or 
the  destruction  of  the  machine. 

"  The  motions  of  perception  and  sensation  which  the  objects  would 
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have  impressed  on  the  brain,  would  be  preserved  in  it  by  the  energy 
of  its  mechanism.  They  would  become  more  vivid  according  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  automaton,  considered  in  itself  and  relati- 
vely to  the  objects. 

"  Words  being  only  the  motions  impressed  on  the  organ  of  hearing 
and  that  of  voice,  the  diversity  of  these  movements,  their  combina- 
tion, the  order  in  which  they  would  succeed  one  another,  would  re- 
present judgments,  reasoning,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

"  A  close  correspondence  between  the  organs  of  the  senses,  either 
by  the  opening  into  one  another  of  their  nervous  ramifications,  or 
by  interposed  springs  (ressorts),  would  establish  such  a  connection  in 
their  working,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  movements  impressed  on 
one  of  these  organs,  other  movements  would  be  excited,  or  would 
become  more  vivid  in  some  of  the  other  senses. 

"Give  the  automaton  a  soul  which  contemplates  its  movements, 
which  believes  itself  to  be  the  author  of  them,  which  has  different 
volitions  on  the  occasion  of  the  different  movements,  and  you  will 
on  this  hypothesis  construct  a  man. 

"  But  would  this  man  be  free  ?  Can  the  feeling  of  our  liberty,  this 
feeling  which  is  so  clear  and  so  distinct  and  so  vivid  as  to  persuade 
us  that  we  are  the  authors  of  our  actions,  be  conciliated  with  this 
hypothesis  i  If  it  removes  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  concep- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  on  the  other  hand  it 
leaves  untouched  that  which  meets  us  in  endeavouring  to  conceive 
the  action  of  the  body  on  the  soul." 

But  if  Leibnitz,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Hartley — men 
who  rank  among  the  giants  of  the  world  of  thought — 
OOttld  see  no  antagonism  between  the  doctrine  under  dis- 
cussion and  Christian  orthodoxy,  is  it  not  just  possible 
mailer  folk  may  be  wrong  in  making  such  a  coil 
about "  logical  consequences"  ?  And,  seeing  how  large  a 
''«•"<'  of  this  clamour  is   raised  by  the  clergy  of  one  de- 
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nomination  or  another,  may  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it 
really  would  be  well  if  ecclesiastical  persons  would  reflect 
that  ordination,  whatever  deep-seated  graces  it  may  confer 
has  never  been  observed  to  be  followed  by  any  visible  in- 
crease in  the  learning  or  the  logic  of  its  subject.  Making 
a  man  a  Bishop,  or  entrusting  him  with  the  office  of 
ministering  to  even  the  largest  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions, or  setting  him  up  to  lecture  to  a  Church  congress, 
really  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  augment  such  title 
to  respect  as  his  opinions  may  intrinsically  possess.  And 
when  such  a  man  presumes  on  an  authority  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  for  other  purposes,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  matters  his  incompetence  to  deal  with  which  is 
patent,  it  is  permissible  to  ignore  his  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions, and  to  tell  him,  as  one  would  tell  a  mere  common, 
unconsecrated  layman  :  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any 
man  to  occupy  himself  with  problems  of  this  kind  unless 
he  so  choose.  Life  is  filled  full  enough  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  ordinary  and  obvious  duties.  But  that,  if  a 
man  elect  to  become  a  judge  of  these  grave  questions  ; 
still  more,  if  he  assume  the  responsibility  of  attaching; 
praise  or  blame  to  his  fellow-men  for  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  touching  them,  he  will  commit  a  sin 
more  grievous  than  most  breaches  of  the  Decalogue,  un- 
less he  avoid  a  lazy  reliance  upon  the  information  that  is 
gathered  by  prejudice  and  filtered  through  passion,  un- 
less he  go  back  to  the  prime  sources  of  knowledge — the 
facts  of  nature,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  wise  men  who 
for  generations  past  have  been  her  best  interpreters. 
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REV.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 

I  DO  not  feel  called  on  to  review  a  book  with  which 
my  own  name  has,  through  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
author,  been  very  closely  connected,  nor  to  restate  the 
views  which  I  have  expressed  in  the  volume  itself  as  to 
the  great  question  of  which  he  treats.  I  purpose  accord- 
ingly confining  myself  in  the  present  paper  to  some 
of  the  collateral  issues  which  are  involved  in  it,  and  shall 
be  content  if,  by  such  side-lights  as  I  am  able  to  throw 
on  them,  I  can  help  those  who  are,  each  of  them,  seekers 
after  truth  and  eager  to  "vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  if  not  to  formula  concordice, — I  do  not  profess  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  "  short  and  easy  "  Theo- 
clikcea, — yet  at  least  to  a  tolerant  understanding. 

I.  It  will  be  felt,  I  imagine,  that  the  most  telling  argu- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  popular  belief  that  there  is  no 
room  for  an  extension  after  death  of  the  long-suffering  of 
God,  which  we  acknowledge  as  leading  men,  during  this 
life,  to  repentance  through  t^e  discipline  of  suffering, — 
that  then  all  punishment,  however  equitable,  must  be 
simply  retributive  and  not  reformatory, — is  found  in  the 
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thought  that  in  so  doing  yon  weaken  the  assurance  of  the 
penitent  and  the  righteous  that  their  trials  are  over  when 
they  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  As  Keble  has  put  it,  in 
words  which  embody  a  widely  spread  conviction, 

"  But  with  the  sinner's  fear  their  hope  departs, 
Fast  linked  as  Thy  great  Name  to  Thee,  O  Lord." 

(Christian   Year;  Second  Sunday  in  Lent.) 

As  bearing  on  this  question,  I  purpose  laying  before  the 
readers  of  this  paper  some  private  letters  which  passed 
between  myself  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  whom  I 
was  led  to  send  the  sermon  on  the  "  Spirits  in  Prison," 
which  I  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  and  published  in  1871. 
It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  objection  is  stated 
by  him  with  a  force  and  subtlety  to  which  my  own  style 
of  thought  and  writing  can  make  but  distant  approaches, 
and  that,  if  my  answers  carry  conviction  with  them  to 
any  thoughtful  mind,  as  I  venture  to  hope  they  may  do, 
it  is  rather  through  their  intrinsic  force  than  through  any 
skill  in  the  advocate. 

Omitting  portions  of  the  letter  which  are  strictly  per- 
sonal, my  friend  begins  thus  : — 


"  My  dear  Sir, — You  will  wish  me,  I  think,  to  say  how  your 
sermon  has  struck  me,  and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  officious, 
I  will  venture  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  deny  eter- 
nal punishment ;  but  you  aim  at  withdrawing  from  so  awful  a  doom 
vast  multitudes  who  have  popularly  been  considered  to  fall  under  it, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  in  their  case  a  purgatorial  punishment,  ex- 
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tending  (as  in  the  case  of  the  antediluvians)  through  long  ages  ;  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  word  '  purgatory '  on  account  of  its  asso- 
ciations. 

"There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  this  view,  incompatible  with  the 
faith  of  Catholics. 

"  What  we  cannot  accept  (any  more  than  the  mass  of  Protestants 
and  of  divines  of  the  ancient  church)  is  one  of  your  incidental  state- 
ments, that  man's  probation  for  his  eternal  destiny,  as  well  as  his 
purification,  continues  after  this  life. 

"  Nor  does  this  doctrine  seem  necessary  for  your  main  point ;  for 
Catholics  are  able  to  hold  purgatory  without  accepting  it,  merely  by 
holding  that  there  are  innumerable  degrees  of  grace  and  sanctity 
among  the  saved  ;  and  that  those  who  go  to  purgatory,  however 
many,  die  one  and  all  with  the  presence  of  God's  grace  and  the  ear- 
nest of  eternal  life,  however  invisible  to  man,  already  in  their  hearts, 
— an  assumption  not  greater  than  yours,  for  it  is  quite  as  great  an 
assumption  to  believe,  as  you  do,  in  the  future  happiness  of  those  who 
die  and  make  no  sign,  as  to  believe,  as  I  may  do,  in  the  present  faith 
and  repentance  of  those  who  die  and  make  no  sign. 

"  And  further  still,  I  almost  think  that  you  yourself  hold  as  well 
as  we  this  connection  of  grace  with  glory  ;  for  you  say  the  '  Spirits 
in  Prison '  '  had  not  hardened  themselves  in  the  one  irremediable 
antagonism  to  good  which  has  never  forgiveness  '  (p.  20)  ;  'had  not 
hardened  themselves  against  his  righteousness  and  love,  and  there- 
fore were  not  shut  out  utterly  from  hope  '  (p.  7). 

"  Excuse  the  freedom  of  these  remarks,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  July  26,  1871."  "".  VV  .'• 

I  have  not  kept  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  my  answer  to 
this  letter,  but  I  dwelt  in  it,  as  I  have  done  in  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Farrar,  on  the  fact  that  for  a  large  number  of 
human  souls,  whom  the  great  mass  of  Christians  recognize 
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as  heirs  of  immortality,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  action  that  could  test  or  develop  char- 
acter : — 

"  As  yet  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  where  there  has  been  no 
adequate  probation,  or  none  at  all,  there  must  be  some  extension  of 
the  possibility  of  development  or  change  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
present  life.  Take  the  case  of  unbaptized  children.  Shall  we  close 
the  gates  of  Paradise  against  them,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
levissima  damnatio,  which  gained  for  Augustine  the  repute  of  the 
durus  pater  infantum  ?  And  if  we  are  forced  in  such  a  case  to  admit 
the  law  of  progress,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  infer  that  it  extends  be- 
yond them  to  those  whose  state  is  more  or  less  analogous  ? " 


<  'Aug.  1,  1871. 

"  My  dear  Sik, — Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  answer  to  my 
letter.  My  apology  for  writing  to  you  again  lies  in  ths  importance 
of  the  question  which  is  opened  in  your  sermon. 

"  Let  me  ask,  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  extend  the  period  of  pro- 
bation of  any  man  beyond  this  life  without  extending  it  to  all  ?  and 
is  not  this  a  cruel  prospect  for  all  of  those  who  are  trying  to  live  a 
good  life  with  the  hope  of  having  done  with  sin  and  spiritual  peril 
once  for  all,  as  the  gain  of  dying  ?  Also,  is  it  not  a  suggestion  cruel 
to  all  of  us  who  lose  dear  and  virtuous  friends,  if  we  cannot  rest  in 
the  security  that  they  are  beyond  harm  and  reverse  ? 

"  And  next,  the  barrier  being  once  broken  down  between  our  pre- 
sent state  and  our  future,  are  we  not  at  once  forced  on  to  the  further 
conclusion,  to  which  the  present  day  so  much  inclines  already,  that 
our  future  state  is  only  a  continuation  (that  is,  so  long  as  the  sou^ 
endures),  of  the  same  sort  of  world  as  that  in  which  we  are  now,  to 
the  disavowal  of  that  series  of  catastrophes  (resurrection,  general 
judgment,  heaven  and  hell)  which  in  physical  matters  is  so  contrary 
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to  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physical  philosophers  of 

the  day,  who  refer  everything  to  the  action  of  gradually  operating 

laws  ?     But  if  supernatural  agency  has  no  place  in  the  future  world, 

who  will  believe  that  it  exists,  or  has  existed,  in  this?     And  so 

Christianity  ceases  to  be  a  direct  Divine  revelation. 

"I  know  you  will  pardon  my  pertinacity  for  the  motive  which 

causes  it. 

*t  Very  truly  yours, 

in. 

"  Aug.  5,  1871. 

"  My  dear  .  .  .  , — You  urge  as  against  the  hypothesis  that 
there  may  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  a  trial  time  of  some 
kind  for  those  who  have  had  no  adequate  probation,  or  none  at  all 
here,  that  if  there  is  a  probation  for  any  it  must  extend  to  all,  and 
that  this  is  '  cruel '  to  those  who  have  rejoiced  for  others,  and  who 
find  hope  for  themselves  in  the  thought  that  death  frees  them  from 
all  the  conflict  and  the  danger  which  they  have  had  to  encounter 
during  life.  The  logical  force  of  this  objection  is,  I  apprehend,  this, 
that  it  is  improbable,  whatever  seeming  ^evidence  or  counter- 
probabilities  there  maybe  on  the  other  side,  that  a  theory  involving 
such  '  cruelty '  as  its  consequence  can  be  a  true  one. 

"  I  will  be  bold  to  ask  (1)  whether,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
consequence  were  involved  in  the  view  which  I  have  maintained,  the 
balance  of  '  cruelty '  would  be  altogether  on  its  side.  If  it  were 
given  to  one  of  the  blest  to  elect  between  having  the  possession  of 
eternal  life  in  fee  on  the  one  hand,  or  accepting  it  on  the  other,  as 
the  saints  of  God  accept  His  favour  now,  with  the  feeling  that  no- 
thing but  their  own  sin  can  separate  them  from  it,  but  that  they 
need  to  watch  and  pray  lest  sin  should  separate  them,  with  the  con- 
dition attached  to  the  latter  alternative,  that  those  who  have  failed 
to  attain  holiness  here  should  not  be  shut  out  from  hope,  and  to  the 
former  that  the  door  should  be  closed  on  them  for  ever,  which 
choice  would  be   most  in  the   spirit   of   St.    Paul   (Rom.   ix.  3), 
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most  after  the  mind  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  13)  ?  Would  not  the  deci- 
sion '  Let  me  be  safe,  safe  for  ever,  and  let  them  perish,'  seem  to  us 
as  a  concentrated  egoism  raised  to  its  highest  power  ?  Would  not 
the  word  '  cruel '  rise  to  our  lips  as  applicable  to  the  temper  that 
could  make  such  a  choice  1  And  if  this  be  so, — if  the  natural  in- 
stincts which  fill  us  with  a  glow  of  admiration  as  we  hear  of  some 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  wrought  by  one  who  loves  his  neighbour  better 
than  himself,  echo  that  judgment, — then  may  we  not  ask  whether 
the  charge  of  '  cruelty '  can  legitimately  lie  against  a  theory  because 
it  involves  as  a  possible  consequence  that  which  we  admire  rather 
than  what  we  loathe,  is  the  law  of  God's  dealing  with  the  spirits 
of  the  righteous  ? 

"  2.  But  I  question  whether  the  inference  is  a  necessary  one.  It 
assumes  that  there  can  be  no  probation  but  under  conditions  iden- 
tical with  those  under  which  we  now  live,  the  presence  of  tempta- 
tions from  without  and  from  within  to  which  all  men  are  equally 
exposed.  But  that  assumption  is  surely  arbitrary.  In  the  range  of 
God's  kingdom  there  may  well  be  conditions  other  than  those  which 
we  now  experience  (such,  for  example,  as  the  manner  in  which  pun- 
ishment is  accepted),  which  may  yet  test  whether  the  will  is  loyal, 
loving,  obedient,  or  self-centred  and  rebellious.  And  if  we  were 
to  reason  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  experience,  and  the  law 
of  tendencies  which  is  already  partially  developed,  would  it  not 
seem  natural  to  infer  that,  as  we  see  here,  in  the  Qis  as  distinct  from 
the  ivepyeia,  an  ever  increasing  fixity  of  character,  so  that  with  many 
a  falling-away  from  grace  is  a  moral  impossibility,  so,  when  death 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  presence  of  God,  that  fixity  may  become 
absolutely  irreversible,  with  no  more  fear  of  change  than  is  felt  by 
the  spirit  around  the  throne  1  And  if,  after  the  law  of  our  nature, 
the  habit  reproduces  itself  in  the  energy,  may  we  not,  must  we  not, 
think  of  that  character  which  has  been  formed  on  earth  by  labours 
of  love  as  well  as  by  prayer  and  praise,  as  neither  sleeping  nor  otiose 
while  it  waits  for  the  Resurrection,  but  finding  there  also,  in  that 
other  world,  some  scope  for  a  like  action. 
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. 

"  3.  But  the  argument 'from  continuity,  you  urge  further,  tends  to 
subvert  the  Christian's  faith  in  events  which  are  not  continuous,  but 
catastrophic,  in  their  character,  such  as  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Last  Judgment.  The  answer,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it 
is  (1)  that  our  faith  in  those  events,  as  such,  rests  on  grounds  alto- 
gether distinct  from  any  argument  drawn  from  analogy  or  experi- 
ence, and  that,  if  the  grounds  warrant  our  belief  in  them,  the  faith 
remains  unshaken,  whatever  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  analogy 
as  to  the  intermediate  state  of  souls  ;  and  (2)  that  the  theory  which 
I  am  now  defending  gives  a  significance  to  the  Final  Judgment  of 
which  the  popular  belief,  in  great  measure,  deprives  it.  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  alike,  for  the  most  part,  think  of  that  judg- 
ment as  passed,  irrevocably  passed,  at  the  moment  of  death.  The 
soul  knows  its  eternal  doom  then,  passes  to  heaven  or  hell  or  pur- 
gatory, has  no  real  scrutiny  to  expect  when  the  Judge  shall  sit  upon 
the  Throne  ;  while,  on  this  view,  the  righteous  award  will  then  be 
bestowed  on  each  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  during  the  ivhole 
period  of  his  existence,  and  not  only  during  the  short  years  or 
months  or  days  of  his  earthly  being.  This  gives,  I  venture  to  think, 
not  a  less,  but  a  more,  worthy  conception  of  that  to  which  we  look 
forward  as  the  great  completion  of  God's  dealings  with  our  race . 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"E.  H.Plumptre." 

IV. 

"Aug.  9,1871. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  the  force  of  your  answer  to  my  objec- 
tions, viewing  both  the  objections  and  the  answer  in  a  strictly 
logical  view,  though  in  one  respect  I  have  misled  you  by  omitting 
to  state,  as  £1  had  fully  intended,  what  I  meant  by  their  logical 
issue. 

M  I  meant  to  have  stated  it  before  concluding,  and  then  forgot  to 
do  so,  my  letter  having  run  to  a  greater  length  than  I  wished  ;  and 
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now,  if  I  state  it,  or  otherwise  attempt  to  clear  my  meaning,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  think  I  do  so  in  a  controversial  spirit. 

"  Let  me  observe  then,  that  your  argument  in  behalf  of  what  I 
ventured  to  call  the  '  cruelty '  of  teaching  that  the  probation  (to 
stand  or  fall)  of  good  men  does  not  end  with  this  life,  may  avail,  in 
my  opinion,  with  men  of  subtle  intellects  or  of  heroic  natures  (such 
as  St.  Paul,  whom  you  instance),  but  will  not  serve  for  the  run  of 
men,  or  support  them  in  their  struggle  here  with  evil.  What's  the 
good  of  my  striving  so  hard  to  keep  from  sin  and  temptation,  if  I 
am  not  safe  when  I  die,  and  my  neighbour  who  gives  himself  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  so  dies,  may,  for  aught  T  know, 
after  this  life  get  to  heaven  and  I  fail  of  it  1  Is  it  not  best  to  go 
my  own  way  here  and  chance  the  life  to  come  ?  Men  in  general 
take  broad  practical  views,  and  are  moved  by  imagination  rather 
than  by  speculation .  Arguments  after  Butler's  manner  of  what  is 
unrevealed  but  possible,  used  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  great 
balk  which  the  doctrine  in  question  would  be  to  them,  will  not  meet 
their  needs.  It  is  hard  enough  to  bear  the  view,  as  at  present,  of 
virtue  suffering,  evil  triumphant.  Would  it  not  be  a  second  trial, 
quite  as  great,  nay,  greater  because  unexpected,  to  have  to  believe 
that,  this  weary  life  passed,  the  end  does  not  come  after  all  ?  Such 
a  teaching  I  have  called  cruel,  unsettling  as  it  is  both  to  faith  and 
to  hope.  Of  course  I  cannot  prove  all  this,  but  I  submit  it  to  your 
judgment. 

"  I  grant,  indeed,  that  if  your  view  be  revealed  truth,  then  my 
argument  about  cruelty  and  unsettlement  goes  for  nothing  ;  and 
this  is  the  very  point  to  which  I  omitted  to  proceed  in  my  letter  to 
you.  I  meant  the  logical  drift  of  what  I  urged  to  be  this  :  is  this 
novel  doctrine  new,  or  is  it  apostolic  ?  There  are  many  truths 
which  may  be  startling  and  even  dangerous  in  places  where  they 
have  been  long  forgotten  ;  but,  if  apostolic,  we  must  return  to  them, 
and  preach  them  at  whatever  cost.  Is  this  one  of  them  ?  Must  it  be 
preached  ?    Certainly  it  has  a  heavy  amis  probandi  on  it,  both  as 
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1  cruel '  and  as  novel,  and  requires  good  evidence  in  order  to  be 
allowed.  I  had  intended  to  have  said  with  what  interest  I  looked 
out  for  the  testimonies  of  approved  early  writers  in  its  behalf,  which 
I  understood  you  to  promise  in  your  advertisement,  an  interest 
founded  on  doubts  whether  you  can  fulfil  your  intention.  Of  course 
I  was  aware  that  several  of  the  Fathers  are  in  favour  of  a  restora- 
tion of  all  things  ;  but  such  a  restoration  does  not  imply  probation 
to  stand  or  fall  continuing  beyond  this  life,  and  this  is  the  point 
which  I  doubt  of  your  finding  in  the  Fathers.  I  trust  I  have  said 
•nothing  out  of  character  with  the  sincere  respect  and  goodwill  with 
which  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sincerely  yours, 


I  left  my  courteous  antagonist  in  possession  of  the  last 
word,  and  contented  myself  with  thanking  him  for  his 
letter.  Nor  do  I  wish  now  to  enlarge  on  that  special 
point  of  the  "  cruelty  "  which  it  is  alleged  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  the  extension,  in  some  instances,  of  the  proba- 
tion or  discipline,  which  in  this  life  has  been  inadequate, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  grave.  It  is,  however,  I  think, 
worthy  of  note  (1)  how  wide  a  hope,  extending  to  those 
who  "  die  and  make  no  sign,"  as  well  as  to  the  unbaptized 
and  the  heathen,  the  Catholic  Priest  holds  to  be  compat- 
ible with  Catholic  theology ;  and  (2)  that  he  admits, 
what  some  divines  of  his  Church  have  denied,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  restoration  of  all  things  was  held  not  by 
Origen  only,  but  by  "  several  of  the  Fathers."  It  is,  I 
submit,  obvious  that  although  this  theory  of  a  restitution 
of  all  things  is  not  identical  with  that  which  I  have  main- 
tained, it  is,  at  least,  as  compatible  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
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bation  after  death  as  it  is  with  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  present  life  is  a  time  of  trial  and  probation.  Not 
the  most  fervent  advocate  of  Universalism  dreams  of  an 
absolute  equality  of  blessedness.  He  is  content  to  hope 
for  a  victory  over  sin,  for  the  acceptance  by  each  created 
spirit  of  the  will  of  the  Father  as  absolutely  righteous, 
for  the  cessation,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  body  and  of  mind  which  sin  has  caused.  But  if 
so,  then  the  thought  of  an  universal  restoration  is  com- 
patible with  the  belief  in  infinite  grades  of  capacity  for 
knowing  God,  yet  more  so  with  infinite  variations  in  the 
effect  produced  on  each  separate  consciousness  by  the 
memory  of  its  own  past ;  and  thus,  as  this  life  is  a  pro- 
bation for  the  next  stage  of  our  being,  that  in  its  turn 
may  be  a  trial  time  also,  and  the  "  lowest  place  "  will  dif- 
fer from  the  highest  as  the  result  of  the  total  aggregate 
of  the  past ;  and  so  strange  as  the  paradox  may  seem,  the 
belief  in  an  universal  restoration  is  compatible  with  a 
belief  also  in  the  eternity  of  punishment. 

II.  I  would  fain,  had  the  limits  of  my  space  allowed  me, 
have  discussed  the  theory  which  has  been  called  by  some 
the  Gospel  of  Annihilation,  but  which  its  author  prefers 
to  proclaim  as  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality.  I 
endorse,  with  hardly  any  reserve,  what  Dr.  Littledale  has 
said  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  White's  treatise  on  Life  in 
Christ,  in  which  that  theory  is  developed.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  trained  thinker.  It  is  elaborate,  exhaustive,  systematic — 
I  would  venture  to  add,  almost  too  complete  in  its  logical 
coherence.    But  it,  too,  has  its  vulnerable  points.  It  is  ad- 
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mittedby  Mr.  White  and  those  who  think  with  him,  that  it 
has  never  formed  part  of  the  accepted  Creed  of  Christen- 
dom, that  in  this  respect  it  falls  short  of  the  authority 
which  may  be  claimed,  not  only  for  popular  eschatology 
but  for  the  extension  of  the  hope  of  a  discipline  of  puri- 
fication after  death,  or  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of, 
every  member  of  the  great  human  family.  He  holds,  of 
course,  that  he  is  reviving  a  lost  article  of  a  creed  earlier 
than  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene,  of  that  which  was  held 
and  taught  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  he  rests  this 
belief  on  a  lexical  analysis,  not,  as  others  have  done,  of 
the  adjective  "  eternal  "  or  "  everlasting  "  as  attached  to 
the  retribution  that  falls  on  the  ultimately  impenitent, 
but  of  the  verbs  and  substantives  which  are  used  in  the 
New  Testaments  to  express  that  retribution  itself.  "  To 
destroy,"  "to  perish,"  "destruction,"  "perdition,"  "the 
lost,"  these  bring  to  his  mind  the  connotation,  not  of  con- 
tinued existence,  in  actual  suffering  of  body  or  of  spirit ; 
or  of  the  privation  of  a  blessedness  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  attained,  but  of  annihilation, — or,  if  he 
objects  to  that  word  as  invidious  and  unphilosophical,  of 
the  cessation  of  conscious  being.  But  is  this  true,  we 
may  ask,  either  of  the  verb  olttoXXv/xl,  or  of  the  noun 
dTTwAeta?  When  the  shepherd  brought  back  the  sheep 
which  was  lost  (to  dTroAwAos),  when  the  father  of  the  prodi- 
gal said  that  he  had  been  lost  (dTroAwAws  fjv)  and  was  found, 
when  the  woman  that  searched  the  house  found  the  piece 
of  money  which  she  had  lost  (rjv  d7rwAeo-a),  when  the  Son  of 
Man  declared  that   He  came  to  seek  and  to  save   that 
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which  was  lost  (t6  d7roAoAos)  is  it  possible  to  connect  the 
word  with  the  idea  of  the  cessation  of  existence  which 
Mr.  White  attaches  to  it  as  its  usual  or  dominant  significa- 
tion ?  Is  not  the  root-idea  here,  and  indeed,  for  the  most 
part  elsewhere,  that  of  existence  which  does  not  reach 
its  goal,  which  falls  short  of  the  end  which  God  or  man 
had  designed  for  it  ?  And  this  thought,  as  our  trans- 
lators have  felt,  attaches  also  to  the  noun  for  "  destruc- 
tion." Judas  complained  of  the  "  waste  "  (d7rct)A«a),  of  the 
ointment  which  had  been  poured  on  his  master  s  feet. 
Peter,  in  his  indignant  repudiation  of  the  sorcerer's  pro- 
ferred  bribe,  prayed  that  "  his  money  might  go  with  him 
to  destruction,"  might  fail  to  bring  him  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  counted  on  obtaining  through  it.  The 
fact  is  that  all  systems  built  wholly  or  chiefly  on  the 
philological  analysis  of  single  words  are,  through  the  in- 
evitable elasticity  of  human  language,  more  or  less  pre- 
carious. As  this  is  true  of  "  destruction  "  and  "  perdi- 
tion," so  is  it  true  also,  in  a  yet  greater  measure,  of  the 
word  "eternal"  (cuwnos)*  in  which  some  have  seen 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  cannot  possibly 
exclude,  as  Mr.  Maurice  was  led  to  think  (Theological 
Essays,  p.  436),  the  idea  of  duration,  and  connote  only  a 
state  of  being  transcending  that  which  is  measured  by  the 
motion  of  the  heavens,  for  the  idea  of  duration  is  of  the 


•  It  may  be  worth  while  noting  that  the  Latin  ceternus  is  not  only  a  trans- 
lation of  aldovios,  but  absolutely  a  cognate  form  from  the  same  root.  JEter- 
nus  is  contracted  from  cevitcrnm,  and  that  is  formed  from  cevum,  and  cevum 
is  identical  with  al&u. 
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very  essence  of  the  noun,  and  men  do  not  commonly  use 
adjectives  to  deny  that  which  is  implied  in  the  substan- 
tive from  which  they  are  derived.*  It  cannot  necessarily 
involve  the  thought  of  endless  duration,  for  it  is  used  of 
things  that  were  essentially  temporary  in  their  nature, — 
of  the  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  8),  of  the  covenant  which  gave  the  throne  of 
Israel  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Chron.  xiii.  5).  It  cannot 
necessarily  import  a  merely  finite  duration,  for  it  is 
used  also  of  the  unchanging  attributes  of  God  (1  Tim.  vi. 
16).  If  we  cannot  hope  that  the  word  "  Ionian  "  will  be 
naturalized  in  our  English  speech  as  its  only  true  repre- 
sentative, we  must  yet  remember  as  we  use  it,  that  it  car- 
ries with  it,  as  a  word,  the  sense  of  undefined,  and  not  of 
infinite  duration,  and  that  there  is  nothing  self- contradic- 
tory in  language  like  that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  when  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  "  after  an  eternal  interval "  (  pera 
aiwviov  tl  Sido-Trjfxa)  the  discords  of  the  earth  may  be  har- 
monized in  a  divine  concord.*)* 

In  yet  another  point,  Mr.  White's  argument  seems  to 
me  to  break  down.  He  admitsj  that  the  belief  in  the 
perpetuity  of  man's  existence  was  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  creed,  so  far  as  it  was  not  formally  set 
aside,  passed  into  the  belief  of  Christendom  and  formed 

*  The  language  of  patristic  theology  in  speaking  of  the  "  Eternal  Genera- 
tion "  of  the  Son  may,  I  admit,  be  urged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Maurice's  view. 
That  phrase,  however,  is  not  a  Scriptural  one  and  therefore  can  throw  little 
or  no  light  on  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  "  eternal." 

t  De  Anima.     Opp.  ii.  p.  689.  .    t  -Life  in  Christ,  p.  201. 
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the  substratum  of  the  thought  of  the  Apostles.  When 
St.  Paul  cried  out,  in  one  great  crisis  of  his  life,  "  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee  !  "  he  deliberately  identi- 
fied himself  with  them  in  this  belief  of  theirs,  and  so  it 
entered  into  the  first  elements  of  Christian  theology,  as 
prayers  for  the  dead  entered,  from  the  first,  into  the 
rudiments  of  Christian  worship. 

I  recognize,  with  thankfulness,  what  many  of  those 
who  oppose  Mr.  White's  teaching  as  the  Gospel  of  Anni- 
hilation seem  to  ignore,  that  he  too  admits  agencies  lead- 
ing to  repentance  and  reformation,  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  life,  a  gospel  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,  a  work  of  conversion  and  therefore  of  probation, 
as  carried  on  in  Hades.*  But  I  do  not  see — though,  in 
this  respect,  I  may  be  in  error,  through  an  incomplete 
study  of  his  book — that  he  attaches  sufficient  weight  to 
the  words  which  appear  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  as  the  "  ever- 
lasting punishment "  reserved  for  the  doers  of  evil.  There 
were  two  words  which  the  Evangelist  might  have  used, 
KoXao-is  and  rifuapCa.  Of  these  the  first  carries  with  it,  by 
the  definition  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  ethical  writers,  the 
idea  of  a  reformatory  process.  It  is  inflicted  "  for  the 
sake  of  him  who  suffers  it."-)-  The  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  a  penalty  purely  vindictive  or  retributive. 
St.  Matthew  chose — if  we  believe  that  our  Lord  spoke 
Greek,  He  himself  chose — the  former  word  and  not  the 
latter. 

*  Life  in  Christ,  p.  344.  fj Aristotle,  Rhet.  i,  10. 
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We  need,  I  will  venture  to  add  in  conclusion,  in  discus- 
sing this  momentous  question,  compared  with  which  all 
other  controversies  within  the  Church  that  are  now  rag- 
ing round  us  sink  into  the  category  of  the  "  infinitely 
little,"  the  temper  of  calmness  and  moderation.  We  see 
but  a  little  way  into  the  great  mystery  of  permitted  evil 
and  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  good,  and  our  words  should 
be  wary  and  few.  We  need  to  remember  that"  each  of 
our  little  systems  has  commended  itself  to  men  of  truest 
faith  in  God,  and  deepest  love,  and  holiest  lives ;  that 
each  has  drawn  souls  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  If  we  are  tempted  to 
speak  of  those  who  preach  the  popular  eschatology  as 
placing  a  Moloch  in  the  place  of  God,  the  names  of  Dante 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  Archbishop  Leighton  should 
rebuke  the  rash  and  ill-advised  utterance.  If  we  condemn 
those  who  proclaim  the  wider  hope  as  subverting  the 
sanctions  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  leading 
men  to  an  antinomian  indifference,  the  names  of  Origen 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  Maurice  and  of  Erskine,  should 
bid  us  hold  our  peace,  lest  we  condemn  the  righteous 
whom  God  has  not  condemned.  The  want  of  formulated 
system  on  which  second-rate  critics  have  dwelt  as  the 
characteristic  defect  of  Dr.  Farrar's  sermons  is  to  me  their 
chief  charm,  the  witness  to  a  calmness  and  sobriety  of 
thought  underlying  all  his  passionate  and  glowing  elo- 
quence. He  has  given  utterance  to  a  protest  against 
human  exaggerations  or  distortions  of  a  divine  truth, 
and  such  a  protest,  on  behalf  of  our  instinctive  convictions 
B 
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in  the  righteousness  and  love  of  God,  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  express  itself  in  the  language  of  indignant  hor- 
ror. So  it  is,  indeed  with  other  truths  and  other  human  in- 
ferences from  them.     We  follow  the  sacramental  teaching 
of  Augustine  and  the  mediaeval  Church  until  we  find  our- 
selves lodged  in  the  conclusion  that  unbaptized  infants  are 
excluded  from  salvation.    We  accept  the  truth  that  eternal 
life  depends  on  our  knowing  God  as  He  is,  until  we  stand 
face  to   face  with  the  dogma  that  "  all  who  do  not  keep 
the   Catholic  faith,"   as  man    has  formulated    it,    shall 
"perish    everlastingly."     We    receive    the   thoughts    of 
grace,  election,  predestination,  until  they  land  us  in  the 
horribile  decretwm.     We  believe  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ,  until  men  press  the  conclusion,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  we  may  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  millions  of  the  heathen  world 
are  shut  out  from  hope.     We  welcome  the  thought  of  a 
purifying  discipline  after  death  till  it  finds  its  practical 
outcome  in  the  indulgences  of  Tetzel.     Against  these  con- 
clusions we  feel  that  argument  is   at  once  needless  and 
useless.     The  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  enlightened,   protest  against  them. 
The  teacher  of  a  theology  that  shuns  the  falsehoods  of 
extremes  may  well  be  content,  in  the  question  before  us, 
to  take  refuge  in  that  protest,  and  to  echo  St.  Paul's  cry 
— if  you  will,  St.  Paul's  scream  of  horror.    "  God  forbid ! " 
Mrj  yevoLTo  !  may  well  be  with  us,  as  with  him,  the  end  of 
controversy !     Commending  what  we  have  been  led   to 
think  ourselves  to  the  calm  thought  of   others,  we  may 
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rest,  as  the  patriarch  rested  of  old,  in  the  question,  "  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 


REV.  HENRY  ALLON. 

It  is  not  easy  exactly  to  define  the  place  of  oratorical 
rhetoric  in  the  discussion  of  philosophical  or  theolo- 
gical questions.  One  shrinks  somewhat  from  applications 
of  it  to  questions  such  as  that  now  under  discussion. 
Pulpit  declamation  concerning  Eternal  Punishment,  and 
vehement  denunciations  of  opinions,  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy,  make  one  shudder;  inasmuch  as  the  very 
subject  is  one  to  be  approached  with  only  subdued  feel- 
ing and  measured  words.  Moreover,  in  popular  address, 
neither  can  evidence  be  fully  adduced  nor  judicial  faculty 
maintained. 

In  all  departments  of  thought  indeed, — philosophical, 
scientific,  and  political,  as  well  as  theological, — there  are 
topics,  the  determination  of  which  depends  upon  exact 
exegesis  or  testimony,  and  fine  discrimination  of  argu- 
ment or  of  principles ;  and  one  instinctively  feels  that 
such  should  be  withheld  from  oratorical  treatment.  I 
must  therefore  say  that  I  have  recoiled  with  something 
like  pain  from  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  popular 
sermons.  And  this  is  the  preliminary  difficulty  that  I 
feel  in  dealing  with  Canon  Farrars  book — as  with  other 
like  publications.     The  preacher  and  the  critic  necessarily 
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proceed  by  different  methods.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply 
formulae  of  exact  thought  to  strong  explosive  declamation. 
Those  who  differ  from  me  may  deserve  my  oratorical 
denunciation,  but  the  denunciation  does  not  prove  that 
they  do.  Nor  in  this  particular  matter  can  the  impulses 
of  moral  sentiment  be  accepted  as  of  themselves  sufficient 
criteria  of  truth.  So  long  as  a  question  demands  the 
processes  of  the  witness-box  and  the  function  of  the  judge, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  good  which  rhetoric  can  effect. 
On  all  hands  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  question  has 
not  yet  advanced  into  such  clear  unencumbered  view,  as 
that  there  is  room  only  for  oratorical  denunciation  of  the 
obstinately  blind. 

The  use  of  rhetoric  in  controversy  is  to  explode  as- 
sumptions, and  to  give  expression  to  moral  instincts.  So 
far,  sermons  in  relation  to  theology,  like  popular  lectures 
in  relation  to  physical  science,  and  speeches  in  relation 
to  politics,  have  their  use,  and  under  certain  conditions  a 
great  use.  Both  in  social  and  in  religious  history  oratory 
has  done  much  to  further  the  settlement  of  thought.  It 
has  assailed  traditional  assumptions,  it  has  created  a 
favourable  atmosphere,  and  favourable  sympathies,  in 
which  evidential  and  argumentative  treatment  has  be- 
come living  and  practical.  It  has  sometimes  been  like 
the  destruction  of  old  fortifications  by  explosive  power, 
clearing  the  ground  for  new  foundations.  If  the  treat- 
ment in  the  pulpit  of  the  question  of  the  eternal  issues 
of  sin  could  be  restricted  to  this,  it  would  be  unobjection- 
able.    But  the  question  is  hardly  in  a  state  for  this  pro- 
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cess  ;  the  first  essential  requisite  for  its  settlement  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  patient  and  comprehensive  examination  of 
evidence.  Who  are  competent  witnesses,  and  what  is 
their  testimony  ?  In  one  sense  evidence  is  always  being 
taken  concerning  every  great  question ;  but  there  come 
crises — and  this  seems  to  be  one — when  the  case  is  speci- 
ally brought  into  court  for  a  rehearing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  verifying  faculty 
of  our  moral  nature,  clearly  the  question  under  consider- 
ation, viz., — the  nature  and  duration  of  the  punitive  con- 
sequences of  sin  in  the  life  to  come,  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  subjective  consciousness  alone  ;  although  this  may 
and  must  pass  a  verdict  upon  the  external  evidence  addu- 
ced. It  is  primarily  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  mere 
moral  feeling. 

Some  theories  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  future 
punishment  of  sin  may  be  so  incongruous  and  gross, — 
they  may  so  contradict  moral  processes,  and  revolt  the 
moral  nature, — that  we  may  be  justified  in  saying  a 
priori  they  cannot  be  true.  Such  theories  may,  there- 
fore, justify  vigorous  denunciation  like  Canon  Farrar's. 
Accretions  of  imagination  and  circumstance  may  gather 
round  a  root-idea, — not  in  ignorant  and  vulgar  concep- 
tion only,  but  in  the  constructions  of  religious  faith  by 
highly  intelligent  men, — which  to  the  unsophisticated 
moral  sense  may  make  it  repulsive  and  impossible.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  some  of  the  accretions  which  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  in  other  sacerdotal  Churches  have 
gathered  round  the  root-idea  of  sacrifice,  and  have  been 
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accepted  by  the  religious  faith  of  men  so  transcendently 
able  as  those  whose  names  are  almost  representative  of 
their  systems. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  accretions  are  illicit, 
that  the  root-idea  is  false.  It  is  at  any  rate  conceivable 
that  the  entire  structure  of  sacerdotalism  may  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  sacrifice  remain 
not  only  unimpaired  by  the  process  but  more  firmly  es- 
tablished. It  is  possible  that  the  repulsive  sequences  of 
logical  Calvinism  may  be  traversed,  and  the  supreme  idea 
of  God's  immanence  in  human  life  and  salvation  be  held 
fast,  as  indeed  these  are  in  many  Churches.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  accretions  may  fitly  be  denounced  in  popular 
oratory. 

In  like  manner  the  accretions  which  ignorant  literalism, 
poets  and  painters,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  priestcraft, 
have  clustered  round  the  root-idea  of  the  retribution  of 
sin  in  the  future  life,  may  be  pulverized  by  a  more  spiri- 
tual conception ;  and  yet  it  may  remain  true  that  the 
retributive  sequences  of  sin  are  irreversible,  and  even 
unending.  The  argument  which  is  to  decide  the  question 
must  deal  not  so  much  with  the  ignorant  and  popular 
perversion,  nor  with  the  imaginative  forms  of  the  painter, 
the  poet,  and  the  rhetor,  nor  with  the  metaphorical  forms 
of  Scripture  representation  even,  but  with  the  root-idea 
of  retribution,  and  with  the  exact  evidence  that  revela- 
tion, the  moral  sense,  philosophy,  and  experience  may 
furnish. 

Thus  reduced,  it   will   hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
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subjective  consciousness  of  a  man  however  elevated  and 
refined  by  pure  religious  feeling,  is  competent  to  demon- 
strate— (1)  Whether  the  sequences  of  sin  will  in  the 
future  life  be  reversible  ?  (2)  Whether,  if  they  are  not, 
they  are  terminable  ?  For  all  our  [information  concern- 
ing the  facts  and  the  characteristics  of  the  life  hereafter, 
whether  affecting  the  saved  or  the  lost,  we  are  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  revelation,  whatever 
the  verifying  functions  of  our  own  reason  and  moral 
faculty.  Naturally,  therefore,  our  first  inquiry  is  concern- 
ing the  testimony  of  Christ,  who  hath  "  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light." 

Distinctively  and  transcendently  He  reveals  to  us  our 
highest,  and  indeed  all  our  certain  knowledge  concerning 
the  life  hereafter.  It  is  His  special  mission  to  reveal 
these  things.  Necessarily,  therefore,  He  has  much  to  say 
concerning  them  ;  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  much 
of  His  teaching  was  not  fully  understood  until  the  light 
of  His  own  death  and  resurrection  was  thrown  upon  it. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  an  obvious  moral  law,  that  the 
most  terrible  of  all  judgments  concerning  sin  come  from  the 
lips  of  Him  who  in  infinite  compassion  came  to  save  us 
from  our  sin :  and  the  most  unqualified  and  appalling 
words  concerning  the  retribution  of  sin  come  from  Him 
who  "  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers." 
The  measure  of  love  is  the  power  of  hate,  the  measure  of 
holiness  is  antagonism  to  sin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  attempt  here  any  examination  of 
our  Lord's  testimony  concerning  the  future  condition  of 
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unrepentant  sinners.  And  nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading or  unsatisfactory  than  to  adduce  any  portion  of 
His  affirmations  without  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  whole.  Our  Lord's  testimony  is  very  ample,  and  it 
is  very  strong.  It  demands  minute  exegesis,  not  of  words 
only,  but  of  aims  and  circumstances.  What  in  each  in- 
stance was  the  relation  of  His  assertion  to  its  immediate 
occasion  and  purpose  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  the 
phrases  which  He  employed  and  of  the  ideas  which  He 
propounded  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  to  contemporary  Jewish  thought  ?  How  far  did  He 
conform  in  His  expressions  to  the  ignorance  or  prejudi- 
ces of  His  time  ?  These  ave  questions  which  demand 
a  full  critical  examination ;  which  should  be  conducted, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  any  assumption  of  His  super- 
natural knowledge  or  infallible  authority.  They  are 
questions  purely  of  interpretation,  and  are  solely  of 
literary  and  historical  determination. 

I  cannot  think  that  our  Lord's  teachings  on  such  a 
subject  can  be  ruled  by  the  possible  exegesis  of  a  single 
word,  however  crucial,  or  of  a  single  phrase.  Questions 
of  popular  meaning  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  the 
ingenuities  of  philology.  Both  the  philological  meaning 
of  words  and  their  usus  loquendi  must  of  course  have  due 
consideration  ;  but  we  are  surely  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  substantial  meanings  which  our  Lord's  words 
actually  conveyed  were  the  meanings  which  He  intended; 
making  of  course  due  allowance  for  shades  of  meaning  in 
the  words  chosen  and  for  imperfect  understanding  in  His 
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auditors.  It  would  do  violence  to  common  sense,  to  intel- 
lectual respect,  and  to  moral  feeling,  to  suppose  that  His 
words  conveyed  a  meaning  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  he  intended — that  when  He  meant  to  say  that  re- 
tribution was  terminable,  He  was  understood  to  mean 
than  it  was  unending.  He  would  surely  have  corrected 
a  misapprehension  so  false,  on  such  a  subject.  Unde- 
veloped meanings  there  necessarily  were,  but  these  are 
vastly  different  from  contradictory  meanings.  For  ex- 
ample, He  strove  to  instruct  His  disciples  concerning  the 
true  character  of  His  kingdom  and  of  His  death.  The  an- 
tagonistic conceptions  which  He  failed  to  remove  were 
due,  not  to  purposed  reserve  on  His  part,  nor  to  the  use 
of  ambiguous  words  and  phrases,  but  wholly  to  their  own 
strong  prepossessions.  No  such  conditions  are  found  in 
connection  with  His  teachings  concerning  the  sequences 
of  sin. 

Perhaps  it  is  unjustifiable  to  affirm  a  general  conclusion 
without  adducing  in  detail  the  evidence ;  which  of  course 
is  here  impracticable.  Such  affirmation  must  therefore  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Looking  at  our  Lord's  say- 
ings broadly  and  popularly,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
deference  to  possible  meanings  of  words  as  popular  teach- 
ing may  admit,  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  He  affirmed  and  intended  to  affirm 
the  finality  of  religious  conditions  after  death.  I  purpose- 
ly put  it  thus,  because  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  the 
further  question  whether  the  metaphors,  phrases,  and 
words  which  He  employed  do,  or  were  intended   to,  con' 
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vey  the  meaning  of  absolute  unendingness.  If,  as  collo- 
cated in  phrases,  words  have  any  meaning,  if,  as  related 
to  ideas,  metaphors  have  any  relevancy — it  seems  to  be 
indubitable  that  our  Lord  intended  to  teach  that  the 
moral  issues  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  reversed  in  the  life 
to  come. 

At  any  rate  this  is  the  apparent  meaning  of  most  of 
His  assertions ;  and  if  any  can  be  found  of  a  contrary 
purport,  it  is  not  enough  to  adduce  the  seeming  exception; 
it  is  imperative  that  a  satisfactory  harmony  of  it  with 
the  general  teaching  shall  be  established.  If  this  be  our 
Lord's  teaching,  then,  either  (1)  Our  Lord  consciously  con- 
formed His  representations  to  certain  popular  ideas  of 
His  own  day,  knowing  them  to  be  erroneous — a  supposi- 
tion in  relation  to  such  a  subject  that  I  think  would  go 
far  to  overthrow  His  moral  authority  :  or  (2)  His  own 
knowledge  was  limited,  and,  like  Plato,  He  only  formu- 
lated the  highest  thought  of  His  times,  raising  it  by  His  own 
genius  to  greater  heights ;  but  not  teaching  indubitable  fact, 
only  moral  probability — a  supposition  that  in  relation  to 
such  a  subject  would  go  far  to  invalidate  His  claim  to  be  in 
any  supernatural  sense  a  teacher  sent  from  God  :  or  (3) 
He  knew  what  was  true  concerning  the  sequence  of  sin 
in  the  future  life,  and  meant  His  affirmations  to  be  accept- 
ed as  authoritative  truth. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  suppositions  so  fatally 
undermine  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  teacher,  they  rep- 
resent Him  as  so  seriously  compromising  what  must  be 
regarded  as  most  important  truth,  or  so  hopelessly  failing 
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to  attain  to  it,  that  all  claim  of  authoritative  teaching  in 
any  supernatural  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  a  moral 
sense,  must  be  denied  to  Him.  And  this,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  primarily  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  moral 
idea.  Theories  of  Universalism  and  of  the  reversibility 
of  condition  after  death  are  no  novelties  in  Christian 
speculation — they  have  been  propounded  in  every  Chris- 
tian age,  and  were  not  unknown  to  pre-Christian  Juda- 
ism. But  if  it  has  been  left  for  this  nineteenth  century 
to  establish  them  as  the  true  theory  of  the  future  life,  we 
are,  I  think,  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  did 
not  attain  to  the  highest  truth  concerning  it ;  for  such 
ideas  are  in  no  sense  a  development  of  His  germinal  mean- 
ings ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  contradiction  to  His  direct 
assertions,  and  to  involve  a  radical  change  in  our  concep- 
tions of  Him  as  an  authoritative  teacher.  The  theory 
that  His  teaching  was  not  absolute  may  be  the  true  one  ; 
but  it  is  well  clearly  to  understand  how  distinctly  it  is 
raised  in  these  inquiries.  A  primary  question  here 
unquestionably  is,  What  is  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a 
teacher  concerning  eschatology  ?  If  He  be  really  the 
authoritative  and  infallible  teacher  that  He  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  what  are  His  words  and  what  are  their  mean- 
ings ? 

Coming  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  placing  them  on 
the  very  lowest  grounds  of  authority,  they  undoubtedly 
testify  concerning  early  Christian  opinion.  Everywhere 
they  avow  implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
and  render  Him  divine  homage.     They  must,  therefore, 
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on  the  assumption  of  their  genuineness,  be  accepted  as 
faithfully  and  reverently  setting  forth — so  far  as  the 
writers  understood  them — the  doctrines  which  the  early 
Christians  had  received  from  Christ.  Most  Christian 
men,  however,  regard  the  New  Testament  writers  as  guid- 
ed and  aided  by  a  supernatural  inspiration,  which,  although 
not  necessarily  excluding  individualities  of  perception  and 
impression,  and  imperfections  of  knowledge,  yet  did  secure 
substantially  a  faithful  deposit  of  the  great  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  According  to  this  view,  the  un- 
equivocal affirmations  of  Christian  apostles  concerning  a 
matter  so  important  as  that  now  under  discussion  are 
also  authoritative. 

Here,  again,  detailed  and  exact  exegesis  is  imperative, 
although  it  is  impracticable  in  this  paper.  It  is  an 
obvious  canon  that  meanings  are  to  be  determined  not 
by  passages  exceptional  and  obscure,  but  by  passages 
normal  and  explicit.  Both  must,  of  course,  be  adduced 
and  examined,  and  their  harmony  must  be  established. 
But  in  no  case  is  it  legitimate  that  the  explicit  meanings 
of  lucid  passages  shall  be  overruled  by  possible  interpre- 
tations of  passages  that  are  obscure.  For  example,  to 
rule  the  unequivocal  meaning  of  such  a  passage  as  Rom. 
ii.  by  an  ingenious  and  barely  possible  interpretation  of 
such  an  obscure  passage  as  1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 20,  is  to  violate 
first  principles  of  interpretation,  and  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  the  polemic  rather  than  those  of  the  inflexible  exegete. 
If  either  is  to  rule,  the  unknown  should  be  ruled  by  the 
known,  not  the  reverse. 
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In  the  Apostolic  writings,  obscure  passages  occur  rela- 
ting to  many  subjects.  There  are  in  them  "  things  hard 
to  be  understood,"  such  as  Peter  found  in  Paul's  epistles. 
We  are  not  forbidden  to  scrutinize  these  to  the  utmost ; 
but  with  some,  the  issue  will  be  such,  that  wise  men  will 
be  contented  to  leave  them  without  dogmatic  affirmation, 
lest  they  should  incur  the  issue  which  Peter  deprecates. 

There  are  also  rhetorical  passages  concerning  the  work 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  inspired  by  the  great  hope  which 
was  filling  Christian  hearts  with  the  rapture  of  a  new 
revelation,  which  are  conceived  in  the  lofty  poetic  form 
and  largeness  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  In  such  passages  as 
Rom.  viii.  and  Ephes.  i.  the  writer  does  not  demonstrate 
so  much  as  he  triumphs.  It  is  prophetic  song;  and 
according  to  familiar  rhetorical  usage  he  puts  universals 
for  generals  ;  not  logically  so  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions, 
but  rhetorically  so  as  to  affirm  general  characteristics. 
To  take  rhetorical  passages  of  this  order,  and  subject 
them  to  severe  scientific  tests,  is  just  as  illogical  as  to  test 
Milton's  Paradise  by  geography  and  botany,  or  his  repre- 
sentations of  Satan  by  historic  evidence.  No  one  thinks 
of  interpreting  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  by  the  canons 
of  an  exact  theological  treatise.  Equally  illegitimate  is  it 
so  to  construe  the  rhetoric  of  Paul's  epistles,  or  the  sub- 
lime dramatic  symbolism  of  Apocalypse.  Every  compo- 
sition claims  to  be  construed  according  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  structure. 

Is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  rhetoric  and   poetry  in  certain   passages,  no 
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authority  can  be  drawn  from  Apostolic  writings  for  any 
theory  of  Universalism  or  of  a  second  probation  \     To 
construe  the  great  prophetic  expressions  of  a  glorious 
hope  which  the  predictions  of  the  issues  of  Christ's  medi- 
atorial work  elicit  as  exact  and  literal  affirmations,  and 
to  explain  these  and  passages  of  another  character  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  as  an  unequivocal  and  inso- 
luble antinomy,  is  to  destroy  the  moral  authority  of  the 
writers,  and  to  represent  them  as  making  contradictory 
affirmations  concerning  a  vital  element  of  Christian  teach- 
ing.   Whatever  difficulties  certain  statements  may  present, 
even  though  we  can  find  no  solution  of  them,  it  is  surely 
scarcely  allowable  to  make  them  neutralize  each  other. 
If  a  true  and  satisfying  harmony  cannot  be  found,  the 
obvious  course  is  to  accept  the  statements  that  are  unequi- 
vocal, and  to  be  contented  without  affirmations  concern- 
ing such  as  are  obscure.     Whether  the  Apostolic  writings 
be  inspired  or  not,  their  intellectual  power  and  elevation 
demands  that  we  do  them  this  literary,  not  to  say  moral, 
justice.     Their  statements  certainly  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  finality,  and  seem  intended  to  produce  it.     There 
is  a  kind  of  immorality  even  in  the  supposition  that  a  great 
religious  teacher,  professing  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
such  a  theme,  should  use  words  so  cunningly  or  dubi- 
ously, that,  by  an  ingenious  philology,  he  can  be  shown 
not  necessarily  to  affirm  what  he  apparently  means.    For 
those  who  regard  the  Christian  Apostles  as  having  no  super- 
natural authority  this  line  of  argument  may  be  legitimate 
enough,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  adopted  by  those  who  believe 
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in  any  form  of  their  divine  inspiration.  If  it  really  be  that 
the  moral  sense  refuses  their  apparent  doctrine,  the  solu- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  in  a  philological  manipulation  of 
the  latter ;  the  true  issue  to  be  joined  is  their  authority 
as  teachers,  in  relation  to  the  moral  sense.  Any  dogma 
of  the  New  Testament — a  book  of  popular  religious  teach- 
ing and  not  of  scientific  theology — which  depends  upon 
philological  possibilities  of  texts,  is  of  very  precarious 
authority.  Generally  speaking,  broad  and  apparent 
meanings  must  be  accepted  as  the  purposed  meanings. 
Undeveloped  meanings  there  are,  and  advancing  theolo- 
gical science  and  spiritual  life  will  more  and  more  develop 
them — as,  for  instance,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ; 
but,  again,  it  must  be  said,  development  is  one  thing, 
categorical  contradiction  another. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  explicit  teaching  of  the 
Apostolic  writers  is  of  finality  in  the  awards  and  condi- 
tions of  the  life  after  death.  If  not,  to  say  the  least, 
their  statements  are  unaccountably  ambiguous,  if  not 
culpably  misleading. 

The  Apocalypse — a  book  dramatic  in  its  structure,  and 
of  the  boldest  symbolical  character — admits  of  endless 
interpretations  and  controversies  in  the  details  of  its 
meanings  and  references ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  adduced 
in  respect  of  its  general  representations  of  moral  issues. 
Avowedly  a  prediction  of  the  future  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
it  is  vindicated  by  its  profound  spiritual  ideas,  and  by 
its  marvellous  harmonies  in  the  cycle  of  redemptive 
thought.     Its   place,   as   a  general  presentation  of   the 
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issues  of  redemption  and  the  final  fortunes  of  Christ's 
kingdom  is  imperative,  if  the  cycle  of  revelation  is  to  be 
completed.  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal  than  its 
representations  of  the  finality  of  all  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious conflicts  that  it  surveys.  Whatever  the  false  idea  or 
power  with  which  Christ  comes  into  conflict,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  finally  and  utterly  destroying  both  it  and  its 
votaries.  Make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  laws 
of  dramatic  art,  and  for  the  absoluteness  of  prophetic  sym- 
bolism, yet  if,  as  an  indication  of  the  future,  the  book  has 
any  prophetic  or  religious  value  at  all,  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  direct  opposite  of  eventual 
fact.  Its  one  dominant  note,  concerning  good  and  evil, 
is  finality. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
goes — which  is  the  only  external  authority  to  which  we 
can  appeal  at  all — I  see  no  way  of  evading  its  assertions 
of  finality,  save  by  exegetical  processes,  the  ingenuity  of 
which  excites  suspicion  when  applied  as  a  solvent  to  the 
meanings  of  a  popular  religious  book. 

The  question  next  arises,  What  is  the  relation  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  moral  sense,  and  what  verdict  upon  this  great 
issue  does  the  latter  pronounce  ?  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  words  printed  some  years  ago,  and  with  an  entirely 
different  reference  : — 

"  To  a  man's  own  moral  consciousness  all  teachings  of  religion 
must  appeal.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  word  of  God  in  the 
Bible,  no  element  of  the  religious  system  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  achieve 
any  practioal  religious  hold  upon  us,  unless  it  carries  the  assent  of 
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our  own  moral  conscience.  We  might  submit  to  it  as  to  a  supreme 
authority,  we  might  accept  it  as  a  metaphysical  theology,  but  unless 
it  entered  our  conscience  and  possessed  our  religious  convictions,  it 
could  not  possibly  excite  our  religious  feeling,  or  rule  our  religious 
conduct.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  saying  that  our  conscience,  our 
moral  sense,  must  in  this  sense  be  to  us  the  ultimate  test  of  all  God's 
teachings.  If  the  teachings  do  not  justify  themselves  to  our  con- 
science when  it  is  earnestly  excited  and  we  are  sincerely  solicitous 
to  know  the  truth,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  utterly  unsuited  to  us, 
and  the  probability  is  that  we  have  misconceived  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  God's  truth  at  all."—  The  Life  Eternal,  p.  Q6. 

To  the  moral  sense,  therefore,  the  eschatology  of  the 
New  Testament  must  appeal.  Any  doctrine  concerning 
the  issues  of  sin,  that  is  morally  contradictory  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  a  holy  and  loving  Father,  as  Jesus 
Christ  has  revealed  Him  to  us,  can  scarcely  be  a  true  one. 
Our  conception  of  God  may  itself  be  imperfect,  and  due 
allowance  for  its  imperfection  must  be  made.  But  when 
we  are  exercising  our  holiest  thoughts  about  God,  we  may 
safely  say  that  whatever  broadly  contradicts  them,  and 
compels  us  to  qualify  our  ideas  of  God's  holiness  and  love, 
must  be  untrue. 

That  the  conception  of  God  as  an  Almighty  being,  in- 
flicting eternal  torment  upon  his  creatures  by  acts  of 
material  punishment,  such  as  the  mediaeval  Church  re- 
presented, contradicts  such  elementary  feelings,  is  fully 
conceded.  Good  men  have  had  forcibly  to  subdue  this 
feeling,  to  reason  it  down  by  logic,  or  to  determine  to 
believe  in  spite  of  it,  because  they  deemed  it  authorita- 
tively taught — just  as  men  avow  other  incredible 
c 
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ecclesiastical  or  theological  dogmas — "  they  believe  be- 
cause it  is  impossible ;"  but  this  is  both  a  wrong  to  the 
moral  nature,  and  a  spurious  homage  to  revelation. 

Almost  by  common  consent,  therefore,  men  are  renounc- 
ing traditional  beliefs  in  the  material  interpretations  put 
upon  the  Scripture  symbolism  of  retribution,  and  are 
inquiring  concerning  the  moral  ideas  and  processes  which 
these  represent. 

Is  there,  then,  in  our  moral  nature,  when  purest  and 
most  devout,  anything  to  which  the  idea  of  finality,  as  we 
have  suggested  it,  is  in  moral  contradiction  1 

So  far  as  equity  goes,  accepting  the  law  of  retribution 
as  graduated  by  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  ii., — viz.,  that  men's 
responsibility,  and  therefore  their  culpability,  is  limited 
by  their  light  and  their  personal  ability,  their  opportunity 
and  their  circumstances, — the  moral  sense  cannot  object. 
It  is  a  rule  of  equity  universally  applicable. 

But  further,  does  our  conception  of  the  Divine  love 
demand  that  all  men  shall  ultimately  be  saved  ?  This  is 
very  strongly  affirmed  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  feeling, 
there  can  be  no  reply  to  it.  But  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  analogy  it  seems  a  very  daring  affirmation.  May  not 
the  Divine  love  be  as  seriously  called  in  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  existence  of  moral  evil  ?  The  real 
problem  lies  here  ;  duration  is  only  a  secondary  idea.  It 
does  not  touch  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government 
and  character,  whether  moral  evil  exists  in  this  life  or  in 
the  next.  It  may  affect  sentiment  and  our  ideal  of  the 
apotheosis  of  things,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
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The  problem  of  moral  evil  cannot  of  course  be  argued 
here,  nor  perhaps  anywhere  else,  but  the  crux  of  the  entire 
moral  difficulty  about  this  great  question  of  retribution 
lies  here.  Probably  we  shall  never  get  beyond  Tertullian's 
position,  that  moral  freedom  and  endowment  are  a  prero- 
gative so  great,  that  for  it,  the  possibility,  and  even  cer- 
tainty, of  sin  may  be  well  incurred.  The  demand  for  the 
Divine  love,  therefore,  that,  if  it  be  really  love,  it  must 
restore  and  save  at  the  last  all  sinful  moral  beings  "  the 
puir  deil "  included,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  optimist 
sentiment,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  either 
in  the  statements  of  Scripture  or  in  the  necessities  of  our 
own  moral  consciousness. 

The  feeling  that  insists  upon  this  seems  to  come  peril- 
ously near  to  that  which  prompted  John  Stuart  Mill  to 
denounce  creation  as  it  is  as  a  blunder,  and  the  present 
moral  condition  of  men  as  something  like  a  crime.*  If, 
that  is,  God's  love  do  not  hereafter  what,  according  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  it  ought  to  have  done  here,  it  will,  as 
now,  be  amenable  to  the  reproach  of  defectiveness,  unless 
extenuated  by  inability.  These  are  perilous  lengths  to 
go  on  the  ground  of  mere  sentiment.  Are  we  not  continu- 
ally discovering  how  little  we  know  concerning  the  ways 
and  possibilities  of  God's  love  ?  And  do  not  the  discoveries, 
when  made,  command  the  fullest  assent  of  our  moral 
consciousness  ?  Could  we  have  sat  in  judgment  when 
moral  evil  first  arose  in  God's  creation,  and  have  ventured 
to  apply  it  as  the  test  and  measure   of  God's  love,  we 

*  Mill's  Three  Essays  on  Religion,  pp.  36,  38,  192. 
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should  surely  have  been  impelled  to  almost  blasphemous 
conclusions  5  unless  indeed  our  piety  had  made  us  dumb 
in  utterest  perplexity.  A  priori  reasonings  about  the 
ways  of  Divine  love,  uncontrolled  by  essential  moral 
principle,  are  both  illicit  and  perilous. 

Can  we  get  any  light  from  psychology  ?  Is  there  any 
principle  more  portentous  than  that  of  the  permanency 
of  moral  character,  the  accumulating  power  of  evil,  and 
the  irreversibility  of  moral  sequences  ?  Is  there  any  ra- 
tional presumption  in  human  nature,  as  we  know  it,  that 
a  renewed  moral  probation  after  death,  necessarily  com- 
mencing with  considerable  induration  of  feeling,  will  result 
in  holier  issues  1  Is  there  any  moral  probability,  in  the 
light  of  human  history,  that  in  the  exercise  of  moral  free- 
dom every  human  being  will  repent  of  sin  and  accept  the 
salvation  of  God  ?  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  affirm 
this  to  be  impossible.  But  he  is  a  bold  man  who  affirms 
it  to  be  the  probable  issue ;  and  he  is  bolder  still  who 
builds  upon  it  a  dogma  and  preaches  that  as  a  gospel. 
The  moral  processes  that  go  on  in  men — many  of  them 
most  favourably  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the  influ- 
ences of  Christ's  Gospel,  children  of  pious  homes,  for  in 
stance — give  no  encouragement  to  such  a  theory.  The 
suffering  of  penal  consequences  does  not  often  produce  a 
genuine  moral  repentance  and  reformation.  Punishment 
as  a  reformatory  influence  appeals  to  a  very  low  class  of 
motives,  and  is  very  weak.  The  presumptions  seem  to 
be  terribly  adverse  to  the  speculation.  The  conception 
of  a  literally  universal  repentance  and  holiness,  considered 
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in  the  light  of  actual  exercises  of  human  freedom,  seems 
well-nigh  incredible.  It  contradicts  both  experience  and 
philosophy,  and  seems  to  resolve  the  strong  love  of  God 
into  something  like  a  weak  sentiment.  It  is  a  possibility, 
but  scarcely  a  probability.  It  is  not  a  basis  upon  which 
a  doctrine  can  be  constructed.  It  cannot  be  predicated 
in  the  light  of  any  evidence  that  we  possess.  Every 
argument  adduced  to  prove  that  Divine  love  must  cause 
evil  to  cease  is  valid  to  prove  that  it  should  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  begin. 

There  is  to  our  consciousness  nothing  that  is  more  cer- 
tain and  imperative  than  the  inviolability  of  moral 
sequence.  Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  the  self -propa- 
gating power  of  evil,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  God  will  not  interfere  with  it  save  by  moral  appeal. 
His  love  provides  possibilities  of  salvation,  but  we  have 
no  reason  for  further  imposing  upon  it  the  moral  certainty 
of  salvation.  To  say  the  least,  the  odds  against  the 
moral  renovation  hereafter  of  a  man  who  here  has  sinned 
away  his  moral  sensitiveness,  almost  his  moral  capability 
are  overwhelming  and  terrible. 

Notwithstanding  therefore,  the  strongest  predisposition 
to  optimist  views  concerning  this  great  and  fearful  pro- 
blem, I  feel  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  testimony 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  the  moral  judgment  is  in  favour 
of  the  finality  of  moral  condition  after  death.  From 
neither  does  the  theory  of  a  second  probation  in  another 
life  under  other  and  more  favourable  conditions  derive 
any  support.     Against  the  theory  that  the  ultimate  issue 
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in  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  will  be  the  neces- 
sary salvation  of  every  individual  moral  being,  the  pre- 
sumptions seem  immense.  It  is  contrary  to  all  experience 
and  to  all  analogy,  it  puts  unauthorized  limits  upon  hu- 
man freedom,  and  it  restricts  unwarrantably  the  ways  and 
issues  of  God's  holy  love. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  finality  of  moral  con- 
dition implies  unending  being,  or  unending  consciousness 
of  retribution.  There  is  no  moral  necessity,  either  in  the 
law  of  righteousness  or  in  the  correlative  life  of  the  saved, 
to  suppose  this ;  while  both  the  philology  and  sym- 
bolism are  such  as  would  probably  find  their  adequate 
interpretation  in  the  simple  idea  of  finality, — the  ending 
of  sin  and  of  sinful  being  :  whether  by  the  natural  ces- 
sation of  the  latter, — which  seems  the  most  plausible, — 
or  by  other  processes,  we  are  not  told  ;  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  intelligent  presumption  we  cannot  speculate. 

I  am  contented  to  leave  this  appalling  question  here ; 
that  is,  with  such  contentment  as  alone  is  possible  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  and  insoluble  problems  of  moral 
evil.  In  my  ignorance  of  what  certainly  will  be,  I  can 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  creature  of  God  that 
is  not  the  object  of  His  loving  and  holy  solicitude  ;  that 
He  whose  love  is  infinitely  more  tender  and  yearning  than 
ours,  and  who  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  save  men> 
will  do  nothing  from  which  any  humane  feeling  of  ours 
would  shrink ;  and  that  He  will  leave  unemployed  no 
possible  means  of  bringing  His  sinful  creatures  to  Him- 
self.    Whatever  can  be   done  to  redeem  men  from  evil 
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and  to  counteract  its  issues,  the  loving  Father  in  heaven 
will  do.  It  is  not  for  me  to  prescribe  or  restrict  His  me- 
thods. I  can  trust  His  wise  and  holy  love,  even  when 
most  ignorant  concerning  its  ways.  I  am  sure  that  He 
will  fully  vindicate  it.  and  that  at  last,  without  any  quali- 
fication, all  holy  men  will  join  in  the  ascription,  "  Just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints."  And  justice 
and  truth  are  the  highest  ways  of  love. 


REV.  JAMES  H.  RIGG. 

Canon  Farrar  disclaims  Universalism  in  his  preface ; 
but  his  hearers  felt  that  he  was  preaching  something 
not  to  be  practically  distinguished  from  Universalism ; 
and  how  fine  is  the  shade  of  colour  which  discrimin- 
ates between  his  view  and  Universalism,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  last  sentence  but  one  in  his  volume 
(in  the  Appendix  on  Texts).  "  It  may  be  asked,"  he 
says,  "  why  then  am  I  unable  to  adopt  the  Universa- 
list  opinion  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  because  one  or 
two  passages  [of  Scripture] — though  far  more  than  their 
due  significance  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to  them — 
seem  to  make  it  unwise  to  speak  dogmatically  on  a  mat- 
ter which  God  has  not  clearly  revealed."  What  is  this 
but  to  say  that  he  holds  the  opinion  to  be  probable,  but 
that  he  cannot  venture  dogmatically  to  affirm  it,  because 
it  is  "  not  clearly  revealed  ? " 
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Now  Universalism  is  a  view  to  which  all  men,  I  should 
think,  would  naturally  incline.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
the  strongest  natural  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  My 
human  compassion,  my  own  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
some  of  the  keenest  promptings  of  my  Christian  sympathy 
would  combine  to  make  me  a  Universalist,  if,  this  world 
being  what  it  is,  and  men  being  what  they  are,  other  feel- 
ings, more  solemnly  authoritative,  and  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  reasons  on  the  other  side,  did  not  forbid  me 
to  rest  in  such  a  conclusion,  however  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive. I  wish  accordingly,  first  of  all,  to  touch  upon  the 
question  of  Universalism.  In  so  doing  we  shall  in  fact 
go  down  to  the  deepest  ground  of  controversy  with  Canon 
Farrar. 

The  question  of  eternal  punishment  is  essentially  the 
question  of  individual  responsibility,  the  question  of  self- 
determination  as  against  fatalism,  the  question  of  moral 
character  and  agency.  Does  man,  in  any  true  moral  sense, 
shape  his  own  character  and  determine  his  own  destiny  ? 
Is  he,  or  is  he  not,  merely  the  creature  of  circumstances  ? 
If  man  does  not,  in  any  true  sense,  shape  his  own  charac- 
ter and  determine  his  own  course  and  destiny,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  be  just  to  hold  him  accountable,  that 
it  must  be  unjust  to  punish  him,  for  being  whatever  he 
may  be,  however  apparently  evil,  or  for  having  done 
whatever  he  may  have  done,  however  malignant,  or  vile, 
or  injurious  it  may  have  been,  according  to  any  moral 
standard.  But  then  this  conclusion  must  be  just  as 
true  for  this  world  as  for  any  other,  for  time  as  for 
eternity. 
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It  is  further  evident  that,  if  we  are  all  merely  creatures 
of  circumstances,  not  only  must  it  be  unjust  to  attribute 
guilt  to  us  under  any  circumstances,  or  to  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment, but  it  might  even  be  conceivable  that  if  any  man, 
however  depraved  and  terrible  a  being  he  may  seem  to 
be,  were  to  be  placed,  for  a  succession  of  years  or  of  seons, 
in  circumstances  adapted  to  induce  reformation  and  trans- 
formation of  character,  such  reformation  and  transforma- 
tion might  be  the  result.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
which  underlies  Universalism.  Universalists  hold  that 
by  a  course  of  salutary  discipline  and  beneficent  influence 
hereafter,  continued  sufficiently  long,  the  worst  of  human 
beings  may  be  and  will  be  reclaimed  and  saved. 

Universalism  accordingly  implies  the  doctrines  of  fatal- 
ism ;  it  involves,  though  this  has  not  always  been  seen, 
the  denial  of  man's  proper  morality.  It  assumes  that  man 
is  altogether  moulded  and  made  what  he  is  by  circum- 
stances. It  is  incompatible,  accordingly,  with  any  admis- 
sion of  guilt ;  it  makes  sin  to  be  nothing  else  but  incon- 
venience or  misfortune  ;  it  gives  the  lie  to  conscience,  and 
declares  the  unrighteousness  of  all  punishment  whether 
by  divine  or  human  law.  It  is  a  doctrine  entirely  con- 
genial with  pantheism,  if  pantheism  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  of  conscious  and  person- 
al immortality.  As,  however,  pantheism  proper — which 
can  be  nothing  more  than  atheism  disguised  under  figur- 
ative forms  of  quasi-theistic  speech — is  not  compatible 
with  the  hope  of  life  after  death,  this  Universalism,  being 
thus  placed  between  pantheism  and  theism,  being  pantheistic 
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in  its  fatalism  and  in  its  antagonism  to  morality,  whilst 
it  is  theistic  in  its  faith  in  God  and  human  immortality, 
is  apt  to  ally  itself  with  some  sort  of  pantheizing  theism- 
It  is  thus  allied  commonl}r  in  America,  where  Universalism 
was  formerly  very  prevalent,  especially  in  New  England, 
but  where,  during  the  last  forty  years,  it  has  quite  lost  its 
hold  of  the  leading  Churches,  whether  called  evangelical 
or  orthodox,  has  greatly  declined  in  extent  and  influence, 
and  has,  for  the  most  part,  become  identified  with  wild 
speculations  hovering  between  theism  and  pantheism,  and 
with  undisguised  laxity  of  morals.  The  same  Universalists 
who  speak  great  words  about  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God 
not  seldom  also  hold  the  doctrines  of  free  love.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet  with  some  of  these  Universalists  in 
my  visits  to  the  States  who,  in  extraordinary  rhapsodies, 
mixed  up  all  these  things,  and  whose  practice  correspond- 
ed to  their  principles.  These  theistic  pantheizers  exhibit 
in  their  extreme  results  the  tendencies  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  and  which,  in  other  instances  of  Univers- 
alism, are,  for  the  most  part,  latent. 

But  there  are  also  forms  of  theological  doctrine,  which 
are  and  have  been  in  different  ages  held  by  eminent  and 
indeed  by  excellent  men,  which  approach  somewhat 
towards  the  character  of  a  pantheizing  theism,  and  which 
tend  distinctly  towards  Universalism.  Most  forms  of 
Platonizing  theological  mysticism  have  been  of  this  char- 
acter. Many  expressions  and  not  a  few  passages  are 
found  in  Mr.  Maurice's  writings  which  so  identify  God 
the  universal  Father  with  the  personality  of  all  men  as 
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to  imply  the  necessary  salvation  of  all  men.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  Mr.  Maurice  was  a  Universalist.  Never- 
theless, whether  consistently  or  not,  Mr.  Maurice  most 
strongly  insists  on  the  personal  responsibility,  the  indi- 
vidual moral  agency,  of  all  men,  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
tributory  righteousness  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  on  the  doctrine,  accordingly,  of  punishment  for  sin, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  What  he 
refused  to  believe,  what  he  rejected  as  incompatible  with 
his  own  faith  as  to  the  necessary  divine  sonship  of  every 
human  being,  was  the  thought  of  eternal  separation  from 
Christ  for  any  human  being.  Christ,  according  to  his 
view,  is  the  Divine  Son,  with  whom  all  men  are  so  per- 
sonally identified  and  united,  that  this  identification  and 
union  constitutes  them  men,  makes  them  responsible  per- 
sons, defines  their  humanity.  Being  men,  they  must  in 
Christ  the  Son  themselves  be  sons,  children  of  God,  and 
*'  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ."  Christ,  the  Word,  the  Logos,  is  the  Universal 
Reason,  which  "  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the 
world."  All  sinners,  accordingly  are,  at  the  worst,  no 
other  than  prodigals  who  must  some  day  be  brought 
home,  although,  in  the  meantime,  they  may  have  wandered 
very  far  away,  have  indulged  in  much  riotous  living, 
served  very  bad  and  hard  masters,  eaten  many  bitter  husks, 
endured  much  suffering,  and  brought  deep  disgrace  on 
themselves  and  shameful  reproach  on  the  name  of  their 
God  and  Father.  To  this  school  of  thought  it  is  evident 
that  Canon  Farrar  strongly  inclines. 
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To  this  theological  school  my  late  honoured  friend, 
Canon  Kingsley  confessedly  belonged.  Kingsley,  how- 
ever, found  that  thisephase  of  his  theology  was  not  exactly 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  Eversley  parishioners.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  preached  this  side  of  his  creed 
much  to  them.  Indeed  an  ordinary  reader  would  con- 
clude from  his  "  Village  Sermons  "  that  he  taught  no 
other  doctrine  to  sinners  than  that  of  eternal,  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  retribution,  and  that  he  preached 
this  doctrine  with  no  ordinary  plainness  and  energy.* 
Moreover,  whilst  always  consistently  and  vehemently 
repudiating  the  Gehenna  doctrine  of  all  material  cruelties 
and  horrors  which  is  painted  in  some  extracts  given  by 
Canon  Farrar,  it  is  well  known  that  in  his  later  years*f* 
he  became  a  stout  upholder  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
which  in  his  early  manhood  he  repudiated  with  intense 
dislike.  The  consideration  that  led  him  so  far  to  modify 
his  earlier  opinion,  that  counteracted  so  powerfully  that 
tendency  to  Universalism  which  he  shared  with  his 
master,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  which  comes  out  so  strongly  in 
all  his  novels  and  in  not  a  few  of  his  sermons,  were  such 
as  I  have  already  indicated  as  arising  out  of  the  moral 
individuality  and  responsibility  of  man.  No  writer,  no 
preacher,  has  ever  insisted  more  strongly  than  Canon 
Kingsley,  perhaps  no  one  has  dilated  so  eloquently,  on  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  prerogatives  and  responsibilities 

*  See  Village  Sermons,  pp.  31, 172,  206,  207,  212,  244. 

f  Canon  Farrar  would  seem  to  dispute  the  statements  which  I  make  in  the 
text.  But  Canon  Kingsley  himself  is  a  higher  authority  as  to  his  own 
views  than  even  Canon  Farrar. 
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involved  in  man's  personality.  No  one  could  have  a 
larger,  deeper,  keener  sense  of  the  awful  royalty  belong- 
ing to  the  personal  consciousness  of  the  fully  awakened 
and  responsible  human  being,  standing  up  "  in  the  image 
of  God,"  choosing  the  right  and  refusing  the  wrong,  in- 
vested with  the  amazing  attribute  of  moral  autonomy, 
making  or  marring  his  own  fortunes,  determining  his  own 
future,  moulding  his  own  destiny,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come.  Hence  he  wrote  to  the  Guardian 
newspaper,  in  a  letter  explaining  his  later  views  as  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  following  pregnant  sentence  : — 

"  It  is  as  well  here  to  say  that  I  do  not  deny  endlessrpunishment. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  me  and  other  Christian 
men,  by  loss  of  God's  grace,  to  commit  acts  of  kraadaKia,  sins  against 
light  and  knowledge,  which  would  plunge  us  into  endless  abysses  of 
probably  increasing  sin,  and  therefore  of  probably  increasing  and 
endless  punishment."* 

Canon  Farrar  himself,  indeed,  though  he  looks  with  a  pre- 
valent hope,  however  vague,  toward  final  issues  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  Universalism,  does  in  effect  con- 
demn Universalism  in  his  preface,  on  the  same  ground  as 
Canon  Kingsley,  when  he  admits  that  "  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  estimate  the  hardening  effect  of  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  evil,  and  the  power  of  the  human  will  to 
resist  the  law  and  reject  the  love  of  God."  After  all, 
therefore,  Canon  Farrar  dare  not  deny,  and,  when  it 
comes  to  a  sharp  point,  does  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment.     He  makes  much  capital — makes,  as 

*  Letters  and  Memories,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
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I  venture  to  think,  an  unfair  use — of  coarse  materialistic 
description  of  hell-torments,  and  he  brings  into  view  the 
possible  disciplinary  character  of  the  intermediate  state ; 
but,  though  he  would  fain  deny,  and  wishes  to  put  out  of 
view,  if  it  were  possible,  the  judicial  threatening  and  the 
final  issue  of  fixed  and  eternal  separation  from  Christ's 
heaven  and  His  Father's  house,  and  of  abiding  punish- 
ment and  doom  for  self -ardent  and  impenitent  sinners,  he 
does  not  really  venture  to  go  this  length.  He  has  not, 
after  all,  completely  purged  himself  of  the  taint  of  the 
"  popular  "  doctrine.  An  enemy  might  turn  some  of  his 
own  artillery  against  himself.  Consistency  might  require 
him  either  to  go  further  or  to  unsay  some  of  the  things 
which  he  has  written. 

In  his  sermon,  for  example,  on  the  "  Consequences  of 
Sin,  he  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  consequences, 
not  only  moral  but  physical,  of  indulgence  in  evil  pas- 
sions, in  the  course  of  which  he  speaks  of  "  an  executioner 
of  justice  told  off  to  wait  upon  drunkenness,"  and  paints 
in  terrible  language  the  results,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, of  sins  of  uncleanness.  He  makes  a  vain  attempt, 
it  is  true,  to  evade  the  natural  inference  as  to  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  God,  not  only  moral  but  also,  it  may  be, 
physical,  and  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  to  come. 
He  seeks  to  salve  the  obvious  inconsistency  with  some  of 
his  own  appeals  and  assumptions  foregoing,  by  affirming 
that  God  does  not  inflict  the  horrors  he  describes  on  the 
drunkard,  but  the  drunkard  on  himself,  the  God  who 
loves   us   having   attached   this   law   of   retribution    to 
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drunkenness,  "  to  save  us  from  handling  fire."  But  here, 
in  fact,  he  is  only  using  the  very  argument  of  orthodoxy 
in  defence  of  penal  retribution,  of  future  and  eternal 
punishment  for  sin.  Nor  does  he  at  all  help  his  own 
argument,  or  embarrass  the  position  of  those  who  uphold 
the  ancient  and  Catholic  doctrine,  by  laying  it  down  that 
"the  punishment  of  men  is  not  an  arbitrary  interference, 
but  a  necessary  law."  So  say  those  whose  views  he  mis- 
represents and  opposes.  He  himself,  indeed,  is  compelled 
to  add — thus  making  the  tribute  and  testimony  to  the 
truth,  wrung  from  his  inner  truthfulness,  the  more  deci- 
sive— "  I  do  not  mean  that  God  never  directly  interferes. 
He  does.     We  see  it  daily  in  the  history  of  crime." 

Canon  Farrar  would  seem  to  have  only  known  th  e  doctrine 
of  divine  retribution  and  eternal  punishment  as  taught  in 
its  most  violent  and  lurid  forms.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  brought  up  to  believe  the  doctrine  in  a 
form  of  extreme  horror  (p.  47).  He  evidently  has  been 
altogether  unaware  of  the  manner  in  which  great  Non- 
conformist divines  have  held  and  taught  it.  He  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  form  (No.  4)  in 
which  he  describes  the  doctrine  in  his  preface,  it  has 
never  been  held  by  the  highest  class  of  theologians  out- 
side of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  work  as  that  by 
the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  on  "Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  " — one  of  the  series  of  Congregational  Lec- 
tures— he  probably  never  heard  of.  If  he  had  read  it,  he 
could  not  have  written  on  the  subject  as  he  has  done. 
Such  want  of  reading  and  information  can  hardly,  how- 
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ever,  be  admitted  as  a  defence  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  written.  Much  less  can  he  be  excused  for  taking 
such  monstrous  travesties  of  the  doctrines  as  those  branded 
by  Dr.  Guthrie  as  in  any  sort  quotable  representations  of 
the  orthodox  doctrines  held  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Guthrie 
himself. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  intermediate  state,  there  is 
much  in  Professor  Plumptre's  letter  to  Canon  Farrar, 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  as  there  is  much  also  in  Profes- 
sor Birks's  writings  on  the  same  subject,  which  cannot  but 
enter  deeply  into  the  minds  of  earnest  Christian  thinkers. 
Much,  which  has  been  for  many  years  floating  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  patiently  pondered  over  the 
painful  depths  of  this  awful  and  mysterious  subject,  and 
studied  the  various  hints  and  intimations  in  relation 
thereto  contained  in  the  Scripture,  has  found  expression 
in  what  these  eminent  men  and  devoted  Christians  have 
thus  written.  But  though  such  considerations  as  are 
therein  suggested  must  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those 
whose  burden  it  is  to  study  the  speculative  theology 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  they  hardly 
bear  upon  the  practical  teaching  and  preaching  necessary 
in  dealing  with  men  and  women  who  come  under  the 
public  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  case  of  infants  has 
always  been  held  a  case  exempt.  Where  infancy  ends, 
again,  where,  when,  and  how  full  moral  responsibility 
begins,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  definitely  answered. 
The  case  of  heathens,  furthermore,  is  a  case  to  be  judged 
apart.     It  must  come  under  the  same  general  principles  of 
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moral  responsibility  as  that  of  Christians  ;  yet  must  the 
heathen,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  be  differently  judged.  That 
they,  no  less  than  the  men  of  Christian  nations,  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  Son  of  Man,  and  sent  away  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment or  eternal  life,  is  clearly  taught  by  our  Lord 
Himself  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  (Matt. 
xxv.),  where,  indeed,  the  main  scope  of  the  parable  seems 
to  relate  to  the  Gentile  world,  the  great  world  of  all 
nations,  including  those  who  might  never  have  heard  of 
Christianity.  But  in  the  case  of  heathens  the  thought  of 
possibilities  connected  with  the  intermediate  state  cannot 
but  come  in.  Doubtless,  also  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  in  this  country,  and  in  other  Christian  countries, 
whose  case  and  condition  resembles  rather  that  of 
infants,  on  the  one  hand,  or  men  heathen-born  and  bred, 
on  the  other,  than  of  those  who  have  had  Christian  privi- 
leges and  opportunities,  or  who  underlie  Christian  respon- 
sibilities. What  can  we  do  but  leave  all  such  cases  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth,"  who  must "  do 
right  ? "  It  is  of  such  classes  that  Professor  Plumptre 
speaks  when  he  sums  up  together  "  infants,  idiots,  and 
the  vast  multitudes  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  times 
of  ignorance,"  as  having  had  here  "  no  real  probation." 
Surely  it  is  our  wisdom  to  trust  these  matters  of  mys- 
tery to  our  Father  in  Heaven.*     There  could  not  but  be 

*  Our  Lord's  prayer  for  the  men  who  crucified  Him— Father,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do— cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  when  thinking 
of  such  cases  as  these.  Deep  lessons  also  are  to  be  learnt  from  His  words  of 
comfort  and  mercy  to  the  penitent  brigand,  whose  case,  however,  demands 
profounder  study  than  has  often  been  given  to  it. 

D 
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vast  unillumined  spaces,  vast  questions  left  in  impene- 
trable mystery,  when  our  dim  and  feeble  intelligences 
look  out  upon  the  infinite  depth  and  height  and  compass 
of  God's  moral  government  of  the  universe.  The  practi- 
cal question  for  us  is  as  to  our  own  responsibilities. 

And  here  the  clear  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  to  be 
that,  for  those  to  whom  Christ  is  preached,  this  life  is 
the  one  appointed  period  of  probation.  The  text  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  the  Apostolic  doctrine, 
11  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  for  all  (an-a£)  to  die,  and 
after  death  the  judgment."  The  very  point  of  that  text 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  to  be  no  second  probation; 
after  death — not  probation,  but  judgment;  no  second 
death,  no  second  life  in  another  body,  no  probation  be- 
yond the  grave.  But,  leaving  that,  I  refer  to  our  Lord's 
own  words  to  the  wicked  self -hardened  Jews :  "Ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins;  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come"  (John 
viii.  21).  This  was  to  be  their  doom.  Take  away  the 
probationary  character  of  this  life  on  earth,  and  that  sen- 
tence of  the  Lord  is  emptied  of  its  meaning.  The  whole 
teaching  of  our  Lord  is  consistent  with  this  central 
thought.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  urgent  exhorta- 
tions to  men  now — at  this  present  time — "  to  pluck  out 
the  right  eye,"  to  "  cut  off  the  right  hand,"  that  so  they 
might  "  enter  into  life," — of  the  solemn  warnings  to 
them  of  their  peril,  the  peril  of  "  hell-fire  %  "  That  this 
last  phrase  is  a  strong  figure,  like  those  other  and  cog- 
nate figures  of  "  outer  darkness,"  and  "  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  I  do  not  at  all  dispute.     But  of  what 
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are  all  these  phrases  the  figures, — what  is  the  reality 
which  they  represent,  unless  it  involve  judicial  punish- 
ment for  those  who  in  this  life  have  proved  themselves 
impenitent  and  disobedient, — unless  for  such  it  involves 
such  banishment  and  doom,  such  abiding  exclusion,  and 
such  bitter  penalty,  as  cannot  but  cause  irremediable  sor- 
row and  remorse  ?  This  doom, — or  submission  and 
repentance, — such  is  the  alternative, — the  sharp  and 
urgent  alternative.  Failing  repentance,  there  was  to  be 
no  entrance  into  life.  Bearing  in  mind,  also,  all  that  exe- 
gesis teaches  us  as  to  the  origin  and  figurative  nature  of 
the  expressions,  it  can  be  neither  a  light  nor  a  reversible 
penalty  for  the  rejection  of  Christ's  truth  and  grace,  as 
offered  by  Himself  on  earth,  the  nature  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  of  the  undying  worm  and  the  un- 
quenchable fire. 

Apart,  accordingly,  altogether  from  the  controversy  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ceonian,  I  can  imagine  no 
other  conclusion  possible  as  to  our  Lord's  teaching  but 
that  it  sets  forth,  by  the  most  impressive  figures,  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  for  those  who  will- 
fully choose  to  pursue  their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  this 
world  rather  than  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness."  In  this  world  is  the  period  of  pro- 
bation, and  the  doom  of  sin  and  self-seeking  is  eternal. 
"  Whoso  seeketh  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whoso  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it  unto  life  eternal.'' 
Judged  by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  doctrine,  this 
sentence  pronounces  for  the  rejecters  of  Christ  an  irrever- 
sible judgment. 
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Indeed,  it  does,!  confess,  appear  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable and  presumptuous  thing  to  imagine  that  more 
powerful  and  affecting  motives  to  repentance,  and  faith, 
and  righteousness  may  be  exhibited  and  applied  in  an- 
other world  than  are  offered  to  the  hearers  of  Christ's 
gospel,  by  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  and  love,  God's 
righteousness  and  mercy,  in  the  incarnation  and  revelation 
of  His  Son.  Yet  such  is  the  assumption  which  seems  to 
underlie  Canon  Farrar's  arguments  and  appeals.  "  If 
under  the  present  state  of  things,"  says  Canon  Kings- 
ley  in  his  "  Village  Sermons,"  "  we  cannot  be  holy  we  shall 
never  be  holy."  To  the  same  effect  I  may  quote  Canon 
Farrar  himself  :  "  Do  not  think  that  repentance  is  an  easy 
thing ;  and  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  the  longer  it  is  de- 
layed, the  less  easy  does  it  become,  and  the  more  terrible 
are  the  consequences,  both  here  and  hereafter,  which  the 
delay  involves  "  (p.  152).  But  if  this  indeed  be  so,  how 
little  reason  does  there  appear  to  be  in  assuming  that 
those  who  have  rejected  in  this  life  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
with  all  its  motives  to  repentance,  will  certainly  be  brought 
to  repentance,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  intermediate  state  ! 
If  Canon  Farrar's  words  now  quoted  be  well  considered, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  an  admission  fatal  to  any 
doctrine  of  Universalism  or  Restorationism,  in  whatever 
form. 

The  law  of  retribution  is  one  to  which  universal  con- 
science bears  witness,  which  is  inwoven  through  all  the 
web  of  life  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  law  and  government, 
whether  human  or  divine.     Let  them  be  disguised  ever 
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so  subtly — let  them  be  employed  ever  so  wisely — it  will 
still  be  found  that  the  motives  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment are  and  cannot  but  be  employed  in  influencing  and 
training  human  beings  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In 
the  governments  of  this  world,  it  need  not  be  said,  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  the  weights  and  impulses 
systematically  brought  to  bear  on  the  community.  But 
in  society  also,  in  civil  and  political  life,  the  same  class  of 
motives,  though  often  they  may  not  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized, are  always  operating ;  and  without  them  all  things 
would  either  languish  and  stagnate  into  dreary  immobility 
or  fall  asunder  into  chaos.  So,  then,  if  God  is  indeed  to  in- 
fluence and  govern  us  for  Himself  and  for  the  future,  how 
else  is  even  He  to  deal  with  us  except  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples ?  He  must  deal  with  us  as  we  are.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  future  for  which  we  are  to  act  and  live  lie 
in  this  world  or  another — we  are  still  the  same. 

Canon  Farrar's  pleadings  and  appeals  assume  through- 
out that  Divine  punishment  is  meant  to  be  merely  cor- 
rective, and  never  strictly  and  personally  penal.  But  if 
so,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  finally  impenitent  sinner  ? 
What  this  principle  amounts  to — unless  going  the  whole 
length  of  Universalism,  Canon  Farrar  should  hold  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  final  impenitence — is  that 
the  more  wicked  and  hardened  a  man  becomes — the  more 
hopeless  and  irreclaimable — the  less  right  and  reason  will 
there  be  in  punishing  him ;  that  a  perfectly  hardened 
and  impenetrable  sinner  will  have  purchased  his  impunity 
by  his  impiety,  and  may  roam  the  universe  at  large,  en- 
franchised from  law,  from  fear,  from  obedience  to  God. 
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My  last  word  will  be  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  White  and  his  fellows  respecting  Conditional  Immor- 
tality.    I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  White  and  for  some 
of  his  brethren  whom  I  know.     I  esteem  them  highly  as 
Christian  men,  and  I  know  them  to  be  able  men.     But 
yet  I  can  only  refer  to  them  here  as  witnesses  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  retribution  and  final  judgment.     If  any  doc- 
trine of  Universalism  or  of  intermediate  discipline  could 
have  been  regarded  by  them  as  satisfactory,  they  would 
not  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  an 
hypothesis  so  violent  and  so  difficult — they  would  not,  as 
an  alternative,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  position  so 
untenable — as  that  which  they  actually  hold.     Their  com- 
promise is  "  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay," — to  uphold 
the  Scripture  doctrines  of  eternal  judgment  and  inevitable 
retribution,  and  yet  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  endless 
conscious  punishment  and  suffering  as  hitherto  taught  by 
Catholic  orthodoxy.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  doctrine 
is  open  to  equivalent  objections  to  those  which  are  urged 
against  the  "  popular  "  theology,  and  to  other  objections 
of  an  exceedingly  serious  character,  alike  from  the  ground 
of  philosophy  and  of  theology.     But  it  is  at  least  a  testi- 
mony against  such  a  theology  as  tends  to  do  away  alto- 
gether with  the  doctrine  of  a  final  and  universal  judg- 
ment and  with  any  foreboding  of  the  "  wrath  to  come." 
It  is  true  that  both  the  teaching  of  Canon  Farrar  and 
that  of  Mr.  White  concur  in  antagonism  to  the  hitherto 
received  orthodoxy.     But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  op- 
posing that  orthodoxy,  they  neutralize  and  negative  each 
other. 
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REV.  S.  COX. 


As  Canon  Farrar  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  that 
"  Salvator  Mundi  "  reached  his  hands  while  he  was  me- 
ditating the  first  of  the  sermons  now  published  in  "  Eter 
nal  Hope,"  and  that  he  was  "  largely  indebted "  to  it 
throughout,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  say  more 
of  the  volume  now  under  review  than  that  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  find  my  exegesis  confirmed  by  so 
ripe  a  scholar,  and  many  of  my  conclusions  urged  home 
with  a  rhetoric  so  fervent.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  I 
should  have  taken  the  slightest  part  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion— for,  when  many  nails  have  to  be  driven,  it  will 
not  do  to  be  always  hitting  one  on  the  head — if  I  had 
not  lately  fallen  in  with  a  paper  of  De  Quincey's  "  On 
the  Supposed  Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity,"  which 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  charming 
of  his  essays,  has  not  been  included  in  his  Collected  Works, 
and  is  not  therefore  accessible  to  many  who  would  very 
gladly  read  it.  In  the  June  number  of  The  Expositor  I 
hope  to  print  it  in  extenso  ;  but  meantime  an  abstract  of 
it,  given  so  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  and  omitting 
nothing  essential  to  his  argument,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
acceptable  to  men  of  every  school  of  thought.  In  no 
other  way  could  I  hope  to  make  so  valuable  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  in  hand. 

The  paper  appeared  in  Hoggs  Instructor  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  since,  and  opens  with  an  allusion  to  the  an- 
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noyance  De  Quincey  used  to  feel  "  forty  years  ago,  or,  in 
all  probability,  a  good  deal  more,"  at  the  false  interpreta- 
tion then  put  on  the  Greek  word  aion,  and  therefore  on 
its  immediate  derivative  aionios.  This  allusion  carries 
us  back  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
a  date  so  remote  that  no  present  susceptibility  is  likely 
to  be  hurt  by  De  Quincey 's  censure. 

"  u,  was  not,"  he  says,  "  so  much  the  falsehood  of  this  interpre- 
tation as  the  narrowness  of  the  falsehood  which  disturbed  me.  There 
was  a  glimmer  of  truth  in  it,  and  precisely  that  glimmer  it  was 
which  led  the  way  to  a  general  and  obstinate  misconception  of  the 
meaning.  The  word  is  remarkably  situated.  It  is  a  Scripture  word, 
and  it  is  also  a  Greek  word  ;  from  which  the  inevitable  inference  is 
that  we  must  look  for  it  only  in  the  New  Testament.  Upon  any 
question  arising  of  deep,  aboriginal,  doctrinal  truth,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  translations.  Those  are  but  secondary  questions, 
archaeological  and  critical,  upon  which  we  have  a  right  to  consult 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint." 

At  this  mention  of  the  Septuagint,  De  Quincey,  as  his 
manner  was  goes  off  into  a  long  and  splendid  discussion 
on  that  remarkable  and  cosmopolitan  version  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  on  all  the  singular  concur- 
rences which  made  it  a  virtual  publication  of  the  revealed 
will  of  God  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Septuagint  sug- 
gests the  Vulgate  to  him ;  and  he  starts  off  on  a  second 
though  much  briefer  discussion  on  the  version  still  cur- 
rent in  the  Romish  Church.  From  these  two  parentheses, 
which  occupy  about  one-half  of  his  essay,  he  harks  back 
OD  the  affirmation  that  no  translation  carries  weight  oil 
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critical  or  doctrinal  questions  of  the  first  importance  ;  that 
therefore  the  word  aion  is  a  word  proper  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  "  any  sense  which  it  may  have  received 
from  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  third  century  before  Jesus 
Christ  is  no  more  relevant  to  any  criticism  that  he  is  going 
to  suggest  than  is  the  classical  use  of  the  word  familiar 
to  the  learned." 

From  this  point  onward,  however,  he  keeps  to  the  im- 
mediate question  with  a  tenacity  quite  unusual  with  him. 
He  admits  that  that  which  gives  the  word  ceonian  "  its 
dreadful  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  ancient  dispute  on  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment ; "  but  he  peremptorily  disavows  any  intention  of 
being  decoyed  into  that  controversy,  or  tempted  to  touch 
a  speculation  "  repellent  alike  by  the  horror  and  by  the 
hopeless  mystery  which  invests  it."  All  he  will  attempt 
to  do  is  to  define  the  word  O3onian,  and  to  show  that  the 
argument  commonly  drawn  from  it  must  be  abandoned. 

This  argument  is  that  the  word  wonian  must  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  "  everlasting  "  when  applied  to  the  penal 
misery  of  the  wicked,  lest  it  should  be  taken  in  any  lower 
value  when  applied  to  the  felicity  of  the  righteous.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  qualify  the 
duration  of  both  ;  "  and  if  eternity,  in  the  most  rigorous 
acceptation,  fall  away  from  the  one  idea,  it  must  equally 
fall  away  from  the  other.  This  consideration  does  not  of 
course  really  settle,  or  even  touch,  the  question  in  hand. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  wholly  beside  the  question  "  as  to 
what  is   the  sense  and  operation  of  the  word   aionian?' 
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Nor  does  that  word,  when  taken  in  its  true  sense,  in  any 
way  contribute  to  determine  the  duration  whether  of 
future  misery  or  of  future  blessedness.  For  "  wonian  does 
not  mean  eternal ;  neither  does  it  mean  of  limited  dura- 
tion ;  nor  would  the  unsettling  of  ceonian  in  its  old  use 
as  applied  to  punishment,  to  torment,  to  misery,  carry 
with  it  any  necessary  unsettling  of  the  idea  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  beatitudes  of  Paradise." 

What  is  an  won  then  ?  "  It  is  evidently  this,  viz.' 
the  duration  or  cycle  of  existence  which  belongs  to  any 
object,  not  individually  for  itself,  but  universally  in  right 
of  its  genus."  Kant,  for  example,  once  raised  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  age  of  the  earth  ?  by  which  he  meant 
not,  How  many  years  or  millenniums  has  the  earth  ex- 
isted ?  but  What  is  the  exact  stage  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  development  which  she  now  occupies  ?  Is  she  still 
in  her  infancy,  or  is  she  at  her  maturity,  or  is  she  approach- 
ing her  end.  "  The  idea  of  Kant  presupposed  a  certain 
average  duration  as  belonging  to  a  planet  of  our  particu- 
lar system ;  and,  supposing  this  known  or  discoverable, 
and  that  a  certain  assignable  development  belonged  to  a 
planet  so  circumstanced  as  ours,  then  in  what  particular 
stage  of  that  development  may  we,  the  tenants  of  this  re- 
spectable little  planet  Tellus,  reasonably  be  conceived  to 
stand?" 

Man,  again,  has  a  certain  ceonian  life, — seventy  years 
perhaps.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  conditions  of  human  life 
were  all  they  might  be,  the  human  race  might  average 
seventy  years  in   each  individual  member  of  the  race. 
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"  This  period  would  in  that  case  represent  the  ceon  of  the 
individual  Tellurian ;  but  the  ceon  of  the  Tellurian  race 
would  probably  amount  to  many  millions  of  our  earthly 
years."  So  that,  as  applied  to  the  individual  man  and 
the  human  race,  even  though  it  were  applied  in  the  same 
sentence,  the  adjective  ceonian  might  stand  in  the  one 
case  for  seventy  years,  and  in  the  other  for  millions  of 
years. 

The  crow,  the  deer,  the  eagle  are  all  long-lived.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that,  in  their  normal  state,  they  tend  to  a 
period  of  some  two  centuries.  Whatever  the  term  may 
realty  be,  this  normal  period  is  the  ceonian  period  of 
these  animals  considered  as  individuals. 

%i  What  may  be  the  ceon  of  the  whole  species  is  utterly  unknown. 
Amongst  birds  one  species  at  least  has  become  extinct  in  our  own 
generation  :  its  ceon  was  accomplished." 

"Nothing,  in  short,  throughout  universal  Nature,  can  for  a 
moment  be  conceived  to  have  been  resigned  to  accident  for  its 
normal  ceon.  All  periods  and  dates  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
certainties  of  Nature,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mysteries  of 
Providence.  Throughout  the  Prophets  we  are  uniformly  taught 
that  nothing  is  more  below  the  grandeur  of  Heaven  than  to  assign 
earthly  dates  in  fixing  either  the  revolutions  or  the  duration  of 
great  events  such  as  prophecy  would  condescend  to  notice.  A  day 
has  a  prophetic  meaning  ;  but  what  sort  of  day  ?  A  mysterious  ex- 
pression for  a  time  which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  natural  day — 
sometimes  comprehending  long  successions  of  centuries,  and  altering 
its  meaning  according  to  the  object  concerned.  '  A  time/  and 
'  times,'  or  *  half -a- time' — '  an  seon,'  or  '  seons  of  seons  ' — and  other 
variations  of  this  prophetic  language,  are  all  significant.  The  pecu- 
liar grandeur  of  such  expressions  lies  partly  in  the  dimness  of  the 
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approximation  of  any  attempt  at  settling  their  limits,  and  still  more 
in  this,  that  the  conventional  character  and  consequent  meanness  of 
ordinary  human  dates  are  abandoned  in  the  celestial  chronologies. 
Hours  and  days,  or  lunations  and  months,  have  no  true  or  philoso- 
phic relation  to  the  origin,  or  duration,  or  periods  of  return  belong- 
ing to  great  events,  or  revolutionary  agencies,  or  vast  national  crimes ; 
but  the  normal  period  and  duration  of  all  acts  whatever,  the  time 
of  their  emergence,  of  their  agency,  or  their  re-agency,  fall  into 
harmony  with  the  secret  proportions  of  a  heavenly  scale." 

The  old  rigid  view  of  the  aeon,  which  assumes  it  always 
to  denote  the  same  period  of  time,  naturally  assumed  also 
that,  if  it  lost  its  character  of  infinity  when  applied  to 
evil  and  its  punishment,  it  must,  by  a  corresponding 
necessity,  lose  that  character  when  applied  to  happiness 
and  the  golden  aspects  of  hope.  But,  on  the  contrary,  every 
object  whatsoever,  every  mode  of  existence,  has  its  own 
separate  and  independent  ceon.  No  reflective  man  can 
doubt  that 

"  every  life  and  mode  of  being  must  have  hidden  within  itself  the 
secret  why  of  its  duration.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  of  any  dura- 
tion whatever  that  it  is  determined  capriciously.  Always  it  rests 
on  some  ground,  ancient  as  light  and  darkness,  though  undiscover- 
able  by  man.  This  only  is  discernible,  as  a  general  tendency,  that 
the  ceon,  or  generic  period,  of  evil  is  constantly  towards  a  fugitive 
duration.  The  ceon,  it  is  alleged,  must  always  express  the  same 
idea,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  if  it  is  less  than  eternity  for  the  evil 
cases,  then  it  must  be  less  for  the  good  ones.  Doubtless  the  idea 
of  an  ceon  is  in  one  sense  always  uniform,  always  the  same,  just  as 
a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  is  always  the  same.  .  .  .  But  this  uniformity 
of  ratio  and  proportion  does  not  hinder  but  that  a  tenth  may  now  re- 
present a  guinea,  and  the  next  moment  represent  a  thousand  guineas. 
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Tho  exact  amount  of  the  duration  expressed  by  an  ceon  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  particular  subject  which  yields  the  aeon.  It  is  a 
radix ;  and,  like  an  algebraic  square-root  or  cube-root,  though 
governed  by  the  most  rigorous  laws  of  limitation,  it  must  vary 
in  obedience  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  subject  whose  radix  it 
forms ." 

From  this  fine  philosophic  determination  of  the  proper 
sense  and  operation  of  the  word,  which  to  me  seems  quite 
final  and  conclusive,  De  Quincey  derives  three  proposi- 
tions, with  which  he  concludes  his  essay :  (1)  That  those 
who  infer  the  eternity  of  evil  from  the  counter  eternity 
of  good  build  on  the  mistake  of  assigning  a  stationary  and 
mechanic  value  to  the  idea  of  an  ceon.  whereas  the  very 
purpose  of  Scripture  in  using  this  word  was  to  evade  such 
a  value,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  there  must  be  as  many 
ceons  as  entities :  (2)  That  they  not  only  overlook  the 
ceonian  differences  among  even  neutral  entities,  but  also 
ignore  the  separate  and  opposed  tendencies  of  things  evil, 
which  are  by  their  very  nature  fugitive  and  allied  to  death, 
and  of  things  good,  which  by  their  very  nature  are  per- 
manent and  allied  to  life  :  and  (3)  That,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures attribute  absolute  eternity  to  God  alone,  yet  in- 
numerable entities,  which  can  plead  an  interest  in  God's 
favour,  may  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
eternity.  And  he  closes  with  the  striking  sentence,  "Evil 
would  not  be  evil  if  it  had  that  power  of  self -subsistence 
which  is  imputed  to  it  in  supposing  its  ceonian  life  to  be 
co-eternal  with  that  which  crowns  and  glorifies  the  good." 

Now  as  De  Quincey  is  a  scholar  praised  by  scholars,  it 
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may  be  hoped  that  his  authority,  and  still  more  his  argu- 
ment, which  seems  unanswerable,  may  tell  for  something, 
and  even  for  much,  in  the  present  controversy ;  and  that, 
till  it  has  been  answered,  not  even  a  bishop  will  venture 
to  contend  that,  since  "  the  same  word  (euconoq)"  is  used  of 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  the 
duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  it  follows  that 
"  if  the-  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  only  temporary,  such 
also  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  righteous."*     Such  an 
appeal  is  surely  as  irreligious  as  it  is  unscholarly,  since  it 
is  a  plain  challenge  to  that  natural  selfishness  from  which 
it  is  the  very  office  of  religion  to  deliver  us.     For  the 
salvation  of  others  Moses  was  fain  to  be  blotted  from  the 
book  of  life,  St.  Paul  could  wish  himself  anathema  from 
Christ,  and  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ  Himself  "  was  made 
sin "   and  endured  the  curse ;  and  when  the  servants  of 
Christ  and  the  champions  of  the  Bible  move  men  to  con- 
sent, if  not  to  hope  for,  the  perdition  of  the  vast  majority 
of  their  fellows  rather  than  part  with  a  single  text  which 
seems  to  guarantee  their  own  everlasting  felicity, — that 
felicity  be  it  said,  resting  on  far  surer  and  indeed  impreg- 

*  The  citation  is  from  "Two  Sermons,"  preached  in  Nottingham,  on 
Advent  Sunday,  1877,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
preparing  these  discourses  the  Bishop  deigned  to  remember  that  the  author 
of  "  Salvator  Mundi "  lives  and  labours  in  Nottingham,  but  I  think  I  cannot 
do  wrong  in  assuming  that  he  had  Canon  Farrar's  "  Sermon  "  or  "  Sermons  " 
in  his  eye.  And,  with  great  respect  for  his  work  in  other  fields,  I  would 
venture  to  remind  him  that,  though  such  an  appeal  to  that  selfishness  which 
is  the  root  of  all  sin,  backed  by  an  appeal  to  the  prejudice  which  cannot 
endure  to  have  any  formula  in  the  Prayer-book  touched,  may  pass  muster  in 
a  country  church,  it  really  counts  for  nothing  in  the  Court  of  Logic. 
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nable  grounds, — it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  are 
animated  by  a  spirit  other  than  that  of  Christ,  although 
they  mistake  it  for  His  spirit,  and  of  the  men  who  most 
nearly  resembled  Him. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  touch 
for  a  moment,  if  only  to  suggest  an  answer  to  a  difficulty 
which,  in  many  minds,  bars  the  way  of  "  the  larger  hope." 
In  the  thoughtful  paper — a  real  contribution,  I  take  it,  to 
this  controversy — which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  by  Dr.  Littledale,  he  remarks 
that  no  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  cardinal  fact 
"  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  contain  two 
parallel  and  often  seemingly  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  Last  Things,  one  of  which,  even  after  being  jealously 
sifted  by  hostile  criticism,  does  make  for  the  popular 
theology,  and  another  which  more  than  implies  a  full  res- 
toration, and  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil."  I  admit 
the  charge,  although  I  cannot  admit  it  without  taking 
blame  to  myself  for  not  having  laid  greater  stress  upon  a 
fact  so  obvious  and  so  significant.  When  we  have  done 
all  that  criticism  can  honestly  do  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting statements,  we  must  confess  that  there  are  two 
currents  of  thought  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  one 
of  them  lends  so  much  countenance  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  future  punishment  as  to  explain,  though  not  to 
justify,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is  held.  And  no  doubt 
there  are  many  who,  though  they  feel  the  deeper  current 
more  strongly  than  the  other,  nevertheless  hesitate  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  it,  because  they  cannot  and  will  not,  as 
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indeed  they  ought  not  to  do,  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  surface  stream  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  would  ask  those  who  are  thus  perplexed  in  thought 
to  consider  whether  their  perplexity  may  not  spring  from 
a  common,  and  perhaps  necessary,  feature  in  revelation  of 
every  kind.  Do  not  the  phenomena  always,  or  almost 
always,  point  in  one  direction,  and  the  underlying  facts 
or  realities  in  another  ?  Is  anything  what  it  seems — 
even  light,  or  sound,  or  heat  ?  A  single  force  vibrating 
in  different  ratios,  and  therefore  manifesting  itself  in  an 
incalculable  variety  of  forms,  may  be  our  simplest  and 
truest  conception  of  the  material  universe  ?  but  is  it  the 
first  to  present  itself  to  our  minds  ?  "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  ; "  but  in  this  heavenly  revelation  is  the 
surface  current  the  true  current  ?  is  the  current  of  appear- 
ances the  current  of  realities  ?  We  have  discovered  after 
many  centuries,  e.  g.,  that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves 
round  the  sun  ;  but  is  there  nothing  in  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  solar  system  to  account  for,  if  not  to  vindicate, 
the  popular  conception,  that  it  is  the  sun  which  moves 
round  the  earth  ?  The  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah.  But  was  there  nothing  ambiguous 
in  their  language  and  tone  ?  If  we,  wise  after  the  event, 
can  see  that  what  they  meant  was  a  spiritual  Person  and 
a  spiritual  reign,  can  we  not  at  the  same  time  understand 
how  the  Jews  came  to  look  for  a  great  Prince,  who  should 
sit  in  Jerusalem,  and  subdue  unto  Himself — yes,  and  unto 
them — all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ?  Must  we  not  ad- 
mit that  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  New,  there  are 
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"two  parallel  and  often  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments," and  that  even  when  the  passages  which  appear  to 
speak  of  an  earthly  Prince  and  Kingdom  have  been  most 
"jealously  sifted  by  hostile  criticism,"  there  is  still  much 
in  them  which  makes  for  that  once  popular  conception  ? 
When,  then,  we  find  these  conflicting  currents  of  state- 
ment, whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  and 
are  compelled  to  choose  between  them,  or  at  least  to  sub- 
ordinate the  one  to  the  other,  what  is  the  wiser  and  better 
part  ?  Surely  it  is  to  lean  to  the  larger,  the  more  gener- 
ous and  spiritual,  side  of  the  alternative.  If  we  believe 
that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  and  that  "  God  is  Love,"  what  else 
can  we  do  ?  If  the  Jews  would  have  done  well  had  they 
committed  themselves  to  the  deeper  current,  to  the  larger 
hope,  shall  not  we  also  do  well  if,  of  the  two  currents  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  that  which  affirms  or  implies  a  full  restoration  and  the 
final  victory  of  good  over  evil  ?  Let  those  who  demur  to 
that  course  at  least  remember  that  if  they  were  to  treat 
the  texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  as  they  treat  the  texts  which  relate  to 
the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  they  would  infalli- 
bly find  themselves  landed  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  in  Luther's  somewhat  pal- 
try evasion  and  substitute  for  it,  the  doctrine  of  Consub- 
stantiation. 
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REV.  T.  R.  BIRKS. 


Eternal  judgment,  the  real  subject  of  Canon  Farrar's 
work  is  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Word  of  God.  My  own  thoughts  were 
deeply  exercised  with  it,  in  more  than  a  year  of  Scrip- 
tural study  and  many  months  of  deep  anguish  of  heart, 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  longed  to  gain,  and 
thought  I  did  gain  so  much  increase  of  light  as  might 
lighten  the  pressure  of  a  load  felt  almost  insupportable, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  impairing  in  the  least  the 
force  of  God's  revealed  warnings  of  wrath  to  come  upon 
persevering  and  impenitent  sin.  Every  attempt  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  this  solemn  mystery  demands  not  only  re- 
verence and  humility,  but  caution  and  patience  of  thought, 
and  an  exclusion  of  loose  and  hasty  speech,  even  more 
than  the  most  exact  researches  in  natural  science. 

Such  were  my  convictions  when  I  published  thoughts 
bearing  indirectly  on  this  subject  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  more  directly  still  later.  Experience  and  observation 
of  all  that  has  since  been  passing  in  the  Church  and  the 
world  has  only  deepened  and  confirmed  them.  Utter  un- 
belief of  God's  warnings  of  judgment  to  come  is  one  of  the 
darkest  features  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Some  of 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  lately  shown  itself  are  porten- 
tous and  alarming.  Human  additions,  encrusting  those 
warnings,  and  designed  to  increase  their  deterrent  power 
over  guilty  consciences,  have  had  just  the  opposite  effect. 
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They  have  concurred  with  other  causes,  fatalistic  theories, 
the  worship  of  majorities,  and  boasts  of  human  progress, 
to  produce  widespread  and  ostentatious  unbelief  of  the 
great  and  solemn  truth — "  God  will  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  and  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil."  The  warnings  of  Scripture  are  cast  aside  with  con- 
tempt, as  too  terrible  to  be  true. 

No  cure  for  this  evil  can  be  found,  though  sometimes 
sought,  as  I  have  had  painful  experience,  by  bringing 
loud  charges  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  against  any  who 
maintain  the  great  truth  itself,  but  refuse  to  accept  cur- 
rent and  popular  opinions  about  hell,  damnation,  and  the 
misery  of  the  lost,  as  the  sufficient  test  and  standard  of 
Christian  orthodoxy.  But  as  little  can  be  gained,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  vehement  invectives  and  gushes  of  indig- 
nant declamation  against  those  simple  believers  in  the 
Bible,  who  dare  not  give  up  any  part  of  the  creed  of  their 
childhood  and  of  most  Christians  in  past  ages  about 
"wrath  to  come,"  till  they  see  surer  grounds  for  rejecting 
it  than  the  unwillingness  of  sinful  hearts  to  believe  any- 
thing so  alarming,  and  an  offered  choice,  in  its  stead,  of 
three  or  four  contradictory  alternatives  which  exclude 
each  other.  It  is  not  dealing  reverently  with  God's 
warnings  to  say  practically  to  a  mixed  audience,  "  Put  on 
them  almost  any  meaning  you  please,  only  do  not  accept 
the  common  view  of  them,  since  it  is  too  terrible  to  be 
true." 

"  Eternal  Hope,"  the  title  Canon  Farrar  has  chosen  for 
his  work,  like  eternal  torture,  is  a  phrase  unknown  to 
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Scripture,  though  there  is  a  close  approach  to  both  in  1 
Cor.  xiii.  13,  Rev.  xiv.  11,  xx.  10.  The  sermons  them- 
selves, from  their  declamatory  and  illogical  style,  seem  to  me 
likely  to  aggravate  the  evil  against  which  they  are  aimed, 
and  to  hinder,  not  help,  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  great 
truth  itself  of  "  eternal  judgment,"  and  its  extrication  from 
spurious  human  disguises  or  additions.  The  Preface  and 
the  Appendix  are  in  a  calmer  tone,  and  one  better  suited 
to  the  real  requirements  of  the  solemn  subject  they  seek 
to  unfold. 

The  sermons  are  followed  by  a  list  of  authorities,  whom 
Canon  Farrar  quotes  in  his  favour,  of  those  who  have 
this  one  point  of  agreement  with  him,  that  they  do  not 
fully  accept  what  he  calls  "  the  common  view."  Besides 
a  rather  vague  allusion  to  twelve  Fathers  and  one  School- 
man, fifty  divines  or  laymen  of  modern  times  are  named, 
beginning  with  "  the  great  and  saintly  Bengel,"  including 
nine  Bishops  of  our  own  Church,  and  ending  with  Pere 
Revignan,  "  the  most  eloquent  French  preacher  of  recent 
days."  Such  a  loose  massing  of  authorities  who  differ 
widely  from  each  other  is  unfair  to  the  writers  them- 
selves. It  has  the  worse  fault  of  tending  to  confuse  the 
whole  question.  It  replaces  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  by  repeating 
one  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  loose,  popular  orthodoxy 
assailed  in  a  negative  form.  It  offers  us  the  alternative, 
to  "  receive  the  fatal  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all,"  or  else 
to  be  huddled  up  in  a  medley  of  opinions  which  have 
nothing  in  common,  except  that  they  all  differ  from  some 
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point  or  other  of  what  is  vaguely  called  "  the  common  view." 
Most  of  the  writers  quoted  hold  either  "  Conditional  Im- 
mortality" or  "Universalism,"  two  views  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  both  of  which  the  Canon  disclaims  and  re- 
jects. Such  a  heaping  up  of  names  may  be  a  convenient 
missile  in  an  assault  on  implicit  faith  and  traditional 
orthodoxy,  but  its  only  natural  tendency  is  to  substitute 
a  greater  evil, — a  theological  chaos  of  utter  uncertainty 
and  confusion  of  thought,  and  an  utter  shipwreck  of  all 
practical  faith  in  the  warnings  of  God. 

The  Preface  begins  with  a  startling  remark  :  "  Of  the 
truths  here  propounded  I  have  never  since  my  early  youth 
had  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  had  I  intended  a  contro- 
versial defence  of  them,  it  would  have  been  far  fuller  and 
more  impregnable  than  I  can  now  make  it."  The  claim 
may  perhaps  refer  only  to  this  one  proposition,  that  there 
is  some  element  or  other  in  that  complex  total  called  "the 
common  view,"  which  is  not  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  true  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  must 
be  pruned  away  before  we  can  attain  to  the  full  and  per- 
fect truth.  But  the  words,  in  their  natural  sense,  assert 
much  more.  These  short  and  easy  cuts  to  undoubting 
confidence  in  the  perfect  truth  of  one's  own  opinions  are 
always  suspicious,  especially  when  claimed  for  a  complex 
whole,  professedly  at  variance  with  the  usual  judgment  of 
Christian  men.  If  the  Canon,  since  his  early  youth,  has 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
critical  decisions  on  the  sacred  text  and  its  proper  version, 
and  the  theological  dogmas  which  form  the  main  substance 
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of  the  work  when  it  has  been  pruned  of  its  redundant 
metaphors  and  poetical  quotations,  such  a  confidence  on 
such  a  subject,  so  early  and  cheaply  gained,  seems  to 
me  the  very  mark  of  a  guide  whom  it  is  wholly  unsafe  to 
follow. 

The  Canon  notices  four  main  opinions,  and  then  defines 
his  own : — 

1.  Universalism, — the  opinion  that  all  men  will  ulti- 
mately be  saved.  Every  man,  he  says,  must  long,  with 
all  his  heart,  that  this  were  true.  Yet  he  does  not  lay  down 
any  such  dogma,  partly  because  it  is  not  clearly  revealed, 
and  partly  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
power  of  the  human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  reject  the 
love  of  God. 

There  is  here  no  sign  of  clear  insight,  and  a  full  and 
assured  conviction,  but  rather  of  a  still  unsolved  problem, 
in  the  Canon's  mind,  which  leaves  his  heart  and  judgment 
at  utter  variance.  He  could  wish  the  present  world  to  be 
very  different  from  what,  in  our  experience,  we  find  it  to 
be.  Still  more,  he  could  wish  that  the  world  to  come 
should  be  very  different  from  what  Scripture  seems  to 
him  to  say  that  it  will  be.  He  is  too  honest  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  present  facts,  such  as  he  amplifies  in  the  fifth 
sermon.  He  is  honest  enough  to  own  that  Scripture  does 
not  seem  to  say  that  all  alike  will  be  saved  in  the  life  to 
come.  He  is  not  honest  enough  to  admit  that  it  seems  to 
affirm,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  words,  the  exact 
reverse.  His  wishes  then  determine  nine  tenths,  or  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  his  creed.     His  honesty  is  satisfied  by 
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his  holding  that  Scripture  speaks  truly  of  a  broad  way 
that  leads  to  death,  and  that  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred, 
of  very  hardened  criminals,  do  walk  therein.  But  such 
a  compromise  between  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  in 
my  opinion,  satisfies  the  claims  neither  of  truth  nor  love. 

2.  Conditional  Immortality,  or  Annihilationism,  is  the 
second  main  theory  on  the  life  to  come.  Canon  Farrar 
"  cannot  at  all  accept  it.  It  seems  to  rest  too  entirely  on 
the  supposed  invariable  meaning  of  a  few  words,  and  to 
press  that  meaning  too  far.  It  rejects  the  instinctive  be- 
lief in  immortality  which  has  been  found  in  almost  every 
age  and  race  of  man.  And  while  it  relieves  the  soul  from 
the  crushing  horror  involved  in  the  conception  of  endless 
torment,  it  leaves  us  with  the  ghastly  conclusion,  that  God 
will  raise  the  wicked  from  the  dead,  only  that  they  may 
be  tormented  and  at  last  destroyed."  The  Canon,  then, 
rejects  along  with  "  the  common  view  "  the  two  alterna- 
tives espoused  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  authorities  he 
quotes  in  his  favour  j  and  his  own  creed,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, is  a  compromise  which  fully  satisfies  neither  his 
judgment  nor  his  heart. 

3.  The  third  view  is  that  of  Purgatory.  This  he  adopts 
as  his  own,  but  not  in  its  Romish  form,  which  our  article 
calls  "  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God."  Canon  Farrar  thinks  the  Reformers  "  rejected  it 
in  the  rough,  because  it  had  been  made  too  compact,  spe- 
cific, matured,  and  systematic  to  be  capable  of  exact  Scrip- 
ture  proof,   and  connected   with   too    many   deplorable 
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abuses."  He  takes  it  as  the  master-key  to  the  solemn 
message  of  God  concerning  the  wrath  to  come.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  abuses  and  secondary  accidents  of  the  doc- 
trine can  explain  the  entire  contrast  between  the  state- 
ment in  the  article  and  his  own  view.  The  Reformers 
left  too  much  out  of  view,  though  they  never  denied,  the 
wide  distinction  in  Scripture  between  the  state  of  souls 
after  death,  and  after  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 
Canon  Farrar,  with  less  excuse,  repeats  the  same  faults. 
He  speaks  of  his  own  view,  that  "  souls  who  die  in  a  state 
unfit  for  heaven  may  have  perfected  in  them  till  the  day 
of  Christ  the  good  work  in  this  world  begun."  But  this 
plainly  does  not  touch  the  deeper  question,  are  there,  or 
are  there  not,  two  classes  in  the  great  day  itself,  to  whom 
the  Judge  then  announces  a  different  and  opposite  doom  ? 

4.  The  Canon  comes  at  last  to  the  fourth  alternative, 
which  he  calls  "  the  common  and  popular  view  in  our 
own  Church."  He  has  never  dreamt,  he  says,  of  denying 
the  great, awful, but  neither  unjust  nor  unmerciful  doctrine 
of  future  retribution.  "  That  there  is  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion on  impenitent  sin,  here  and  hereafter,  that c  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  that  sin  cannot  be 
forgiven  till  forsaken  and  repented  of,  and  that  the  doom 
on  sin  is  both  merciful  and  just,  we  are  all  agreed.' 
These  are  large  and  important  admissions. 

What  then  are  the  supposed  accretions  of  the  true  doc- 
trine which  he  repudiates  and  condemns?  They  are  main- 
ly four — (1)  The  physical  torments  and  material  agonies; 
(2)  Its  endless  duration ;  (3)  That  it  is  incurred  by  the 
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vast  mass  of  mankind;  (4)  That  it  is  a  doom  passed 
irreversibly  at  the  moment  of  death  on  all  who  die  in  a 
state  of  sin.  "  How  frightful  are  the  facts  which  they 
must  face  who  hold  these  opinions  is  obvious  to  all,  and  I 
have  given  some  proof  in  their  own  words.  How  a  man 
with  a  heart  of  pity  ....  can  enjoy  in  this  world  one 
moment  of  happiness,  however  deeply  he  may  be  assured 
of  his  own  individual  salvation,  is  more  than  I  can  ever 
understand." 

I  own  the  force  of  this  earnest  appeal.  I  have  passed 
through  months  and  a  whole  year  of  almost  intolerable 
anguish,  from  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  God's  solemn 
warnings  in  His  word,  and  of  their  unspeakable  and  awful 
solemnity.  If  relief  came  to  me  at  last,  it  was  certainly  not 
in  the  way  in  which  Canon  Farrar  seems  to  look  for  it.  lean- 
not,  in  the  few  pages  here  open  to  me,  enter  on  so  wide  a 
subject.  My  views  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Ways  of  God,"* 
and  "  Difficulties  of  Belief  "f  and  I  hope  soon  to  add  some 
further  remarks  on  it  in  a  second  edition  of  my  "  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,"  now  in  the  press.  On  the  Canon's 
four  points  I  would  make  one  or  two  brief  remarks. 

First,  the  vehement  dislike  of  any  element  of  sensible 
pain  in  future  punishment,  when  the  doctrine  itself  is  re- 
ceived, and  also  that  of  the  resurrection  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust,  has  no  warrant  either  of  Scripture  or  reason- 
To  believe  that  in  the  life  to  come  some  will  suffer  intense 
mental  anguish  and  agony,  through  former  sin,  and  that 

*  Seeleys,  1863.  +  Second  Edition.   Macmillan  &  Co.    1876. 
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they  will  so  suffer  in  the  body,  after  they  have  been  rais- 
ed from  the  dead,  and  still  to  conceive  that  a  painless  and 
unsuffering  body  will  be  the  clothing  or  vessel  of  a  spirit 
enduring  intensest  anguish  and  mental  torment,  is  an  opin- 
ion as  plainly  unreasonable  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 

The  Canon  says,  with  truth,  "  It  is  only  when  these 
topics  fall  into  vulgar  handling  that  we  see  them  in  all 
their  intolerable  ghastliness.  Many  true  and  loving  Chris- 
tians have  held  these  views,  and  mourned  with  aching 
heart  over  what  seemed  to  them  the  fatal  necessity  for 
believing  them.  Good  men  may  and  do  hold  this  doc- 
trine with  pity  and  fear  and  trembling  and  awful  submis- 
sion; but  let  those  suspect  their  own  hearts  to  whom  so 
terrible  a  dogma  is  so  clear  and  precious  and  comforting, 
that  they  are  quite  distressed  at  the  thought  of  losing  it." 
The  rebuke  is  deeply  true.  Nothing  can  be  more  hateful 
than  such  a  temper,  or  more  opposed  to  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  tears  of  the  Lord  over  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  frightful  pictures  of  future  misery,  like 
those  of  Tertullian  in  the  Preface,  of  Henry  Smith,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  I  would  remind  the  Canon  of  his  own 
picture  in  these  sermons  of  the  horrors  of  delirium  tre- 
mens to  the  unhappy  drunkard,  p.  142.  If  one  drunkard 
more  can  be  reclaimed  by  such  dark  colouring,  there  may 
be  a  full  warrant  for  the  preacher.  But  the  principle  in 
both  cases  is  the  same.  I  fear  that  in  both  the  indulgence 
in  drawing  pictures  of  intense  horrors  is  more  likely  to 
revolt  some  and  deaden  the  feelings  of  others  than  effect- 
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ually  to  reclaim.  The  Scriptures,  at  least,  give  us  no  pat- 
tern of  such  "  ghastly  "  modes  of  impressing  their  warn- 
ings deeper  on  the  consciences  of  men.  Their  warnings, 
those  of  Christ  Himself,  are  the  more  impressive  because 
the  words  are  few  and  simple,  severe  in  their  calm  gran- 
deur of  earnest  caution  :  outer  darkness,  weeping,  mourn- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Next,  that  in  the  present  age,  the  Church  of  the  saved 
has  been,  from  the  time  of  Abel  downward,  a  minority  of 
the  race,  seems  one  of  the  clearest  and  plainest  elements 
of  the  solemn  truth  revealed.  We  read  nowhere  of 
a  broad  way  which  leads  to  life,  and  a  narrow  which  leads 
to  death.  No  true  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a  solemn 
truth  can  be  found  by  reversing  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  essential  features.  That  relief  is  to  be  found,  first,  in 
a  further  truth,  that  besides  the  Church  of  the  first-born, 
saved  out  of  the  trials  of  this  world,  and  heirs  of  a  special 
dignity,  there  will  be  countless  and  growing  myriads  of 
redeemed  men  in  the  generations  of  the  world  to  come. 
And  if  further  relief  be  still  desired,  it  may  be  partly 
found  in  the  thought  half  accepted  by  the  Canon  himself, 
and  by  which  he  recedes  further  from  Universalism  than 
by  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  hardened  and  stubborn 
criminals  from  the  general  gaol  delivery  of  the  universe, 
that,  "  as  the  very  word  damnation  once  implied,  the 
pcena  damni,  the  loss,  it  may  be  for  ever,  of  the  beatific 
vision,  is,  far  more  than  physical  torture,  the  essence  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  lost." 

The  worst  corruption  of  the  divine  message  of  judg- 
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ment  to  come  is  not  that  which  includes  in  it  the  concep- 
tion of  penal  fire  and  corporal  suffering,  which  is  an  in- 
tegral though  secondary  part  of  the  revealed  truth.  It 
is  that  which  shuts  out  from  it,  without  any  warrant  in 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  Scripture,  any  concurrent  manifest- 
ation of  the  Divine  mercy,  not  only  towards  others,  but 
towards  the  very  objects  of  the  judgment  itself.  The 
most  essential  feature  of  it,  implied  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
is  the  conception  of  an  irreparable,  irreversible  loss  of  a 
privilege  now  attainable ;  and  when  the  door  has  been 
shut,  never  after  to  be  attained. 

Canon  Farrar,  in  this  work,  seems  to  himself  to  be  ut- 
tering a  bold  and  earnest  protest  against  popular  and  cur- 
rent notions  of  the  judgment  to  come,  which  dishonour 
God,  are  a  hindrance  and  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
Christianity,  and  lay  a  sore  burden  on  the  hearts  of 
Christian  men.  But  the  real  risk  and  evil  of  his  work  is 
that  its  real  character  is  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  a 
view  already  popular  and  widely  current,  not  perhaps  in 
creeds  and  Church  formularies,  but  in  the  actual  life  and 
thoughts  of  men,  and  which  almost  wholly  abrogates  the 
Divine  warnings. 

The  practical  creed  of  millions,  who  have  any  faith  at 
all  in  this  Protestant  land,  is  XJniversalism,  thinly  dis- 
guised, with  a  few  rare  exceptions  of  atrocious  and  hard- 
ened criminals.  It  is  the  doctrine,  repeated  in  church- 
yards and  at  death-beds,  drunk  in  by  sorrowing  friends, 
under  the  name  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  that  each 
one,  a  few  prodigious  wretches  excepted,  when  he  dies, 
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goes  at  once  to  heaven,  and,  without  passing  before  any 
judgment-seat,  enters  into  perfect  bliss  and  perfect  glory. 
This  unlimited  and  prompt  self-canonization  is  the  prac- 
tical creed  of  millions  in  whom  some  remains  of  Christian 
faith  are  left.  The  creed  which  Canon  Farrar  enforces  in 
these  sermons  is  not  quite  so  wide  of  the  Scriptural  truth. 
But  in  its  classification  of  men  into  three  classes,  the 
saintly  good,  the  neutral,  and  the  hopelessly  bad,  and  the 
proclamation  to  the  middle  class,  tenfold  and  a  hundred- 
fold more  numerous  than  both  the  others,  of  an  endlessly 
renewed  probation  after  death  and  the  judgment,  it  adopts 
and  gives  fresh  currency  to  some  of  the  worst  elements  of 
a  wide-spread  popular  delusion,  which  robs  the  Word  of 
God  of  its  warning  power,  and  sets  the  consciences  of 
men  free  from  any  real  expectation  of  a  judgment  to 
come. 


REV.  DAVID  GRACEY. 

These  Five  Discourses  already  belong  to  the  rapidly 
accumulating  literature  of  the  Future  Life,  and  will 
probably  hold  rank  hereafter  among  the  curiosities  of 
that  literature.  They  present  an  instructive  specimen  of 
rationalistic  theology,  addressed,  not  to  the  rational,  but 
to  the  sentimental.  At  almost  every  sentence  the  feel- 
ings are  goaded  into  excitement,  at  times  into  painful  agi- 
tation. Every  sensibility  is  skilfully  touched  by  one 
who  has  at  command,  through  his  elegance  of  style,  his 
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force  of  passion,  his  vividness  of  imagery,  the  whole  gamut 
of  sensationalism ;  and  there  is  no  pause  given  for  a  clear 
conception  or  a  calm  judgment  of  the  multifarious  matters 
hurriedly  brought  forward  for  acceptance. 

The  object  of  the  volume  has  previously  been  discussed. 
The  matters  which  chiefly  interest  us  are  Canon  Farrar's 
processes  of  investigation  and  his  conclusions.  Many 
surprising  antitheses  are  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  theme,  but  none  more  surprising 
than  that  Canon  Farrar  has  provided  a  common  meefcing- 
place  for  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  and  that 
that  meeting-place  is  purgatory — the  High  Churchman's 
only  complaint  of  the  Canon  being  that  he  does  not  go 
deep  enough  and  far  enough.  Towards  the  goal  of  his 
reasonings,  however,  Canon  Farrar  manfully  clears  his 
way,  plying  his  axe  against  every  obstruction,  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  backwoodsman.  He  is  impetuously  frank. 
He  thinks  aloud  in  his  premises  ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  sometimes  seems  to  whisper  his  conclusions.  Yet 
it  is  in  these  same  whispered  conclusions  the  value  of  the 
production  must  be  sought. 

None  can  doubt  Dr.  Farrar's  transparent  sincerity  and 
straightforwardness  of  purpose.  This  is  the  most  charm- 
ing quality  in  the  volume  ;  it  is  also  the  most  elementary 
in  Christian  service,  and  it  may  become  widely  pernicious 
unless  associated  with  other  essential  qualifications  of  a 
"  Master  in  Israel."  The  Church  and  the  world  expect 
more  from  Canon  Farrar  than  the  eruptive  zeal  of  a 
youthful  evangelist.     His  previous  services,  the  solemn 
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import  of  his  present  undertaking,  demand  at  his  hands 
severest  accuracy  of  reasoning,  of  critical  exposition, 
teachings  consistent  with  themselves  and  with  Scripture. 

On  scanning  Canon  Farrar's  paragraphs,  the  higher  the 
reader's  expectations  may  have  been  in  these  respects, 
the  keener  will  be  his  disappointment.  There  is  discern- 
ible a  vast  underplay  of  subsidiary  critical  appliances, 
subordinate  theological  tenets,  kept  diligently  moving, 
and  floating  forward  the  main  thesis.  Of  these  a  com- 
plete analysis  is  here  impossible, — at  any  time  it  would 
be  tedious, — but  a  cursory  notice  is  imperative.  The 
subsidia  critica  form  by  no  means  a  pellucid  stream,  but 
rather  a  turbid  inundation  of  disintegrated  theologies. 
The  word  "  Theology  "  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  :  at  the 
very  sound  of  its  syllables  Canon  Farrar  seems  to  grow 
irate,  and  continually  fastens  it  with  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt upon  the  opinions  of  those  who  diner  from  him, 
forgetful  all  the  time  that  when  he  is  doing  anything  to 
the  purpose,  he  is  setting  up  a  Theology  of  his  own. 
Smiting  theology  with  theology,  Dr.  Farrar  rehearses  the 
part  of  Diogenes  treading  on  the  pride  of  Plato,  as  Plato 
retorted,  with  equal  pride. 

Dr.  Farrar  discredits  the  poetry,  the  metaphors,  and 
the  parables  of  Scripture  as  having  a  potent  voice  in  this 
debate,  and  thus  thins  away  the  deep  shadows  divinely 
thrown  across  the  subject ;  and  yet  who  so  abundant  in 
edging  his  statements  with  the  surmises  of  modern  poets, 
as  if  they  were  authentic,  and  should  be  listened  to  sing- 
ing of  hope  where  Scripture  sighs  of  despair  ?      Canon 
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Farrar  arraigns  the  impenetrable  prejudices  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  yet  brings  forward  his  own  early  boyish 
predilections  as  subordinate  proofs  of  his  theories.  He 
inveighs  against  the  ignorance  of  Scripture  which  stands 
in  way  of  his  views,  and  is  obliged  himself  to  appeal  to 
tradition.  He  denounces  abiding  by  the  hard  literalness 
of  isolated  texts,  but  who  more  eagerly  calls  to  his  aid 
the  verbal  tinklings  of  Scriptural  words  wrenched  from 
their  contextual  meaning,  if  they  but  chime  with  the 
sound  of  his  declamation  ?  He  denounces  Phariseeism, 
and  yet  he  stands  forth  as  the  champion  possessed  of  a 
"  noble  and  trembling  pity,  so  fearfully  unlike  the  lan- 
guage of  divines  and  schoolmen." 

Even  when  Canon  Farrar  avowedly  ceases  to  speak 
with  ''natural  passion,"  and  observes  "most  accurate 
theological  precision,"  his  "  most  accurate  theological  pre- 
cision "  takes  the  shape  first  of  vapid  generalities,  and 
then  opens  out  into  a  mass  of  conflicting  theological  in- 
congruities. What  can  be  the  meaning  of  Canon  Farrar 
in  setting  Christian  experience  against  the  word  of  God, 
as  if  bitter  and  sweet  could  issue  from  the  same  primal 
fount  ?  Where  is  the  consistency  of  Canon  Farrar  in 
bringing  down  the  "  old,  sensible,  admitted  rule,  '  Theo- 
logia  symbolica  non  est  demonstrativa,' — in  other  words, 
that  phrases  which  belong  to  metaphor,  to  imagery,  to 
poetry,  to  emotion,  are  not  to  be  formulated  into  neces- 
sary dogma,  or  crystallized  into  rigid  creed,"  and,  after 
the  brief  pause  of  a  single  sentence,  laying  himself  open 
to  the  censure  of  this  "  old  sensible  canon,"  by  using  such 
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crude  emotional  ejaculations  as  the  following :  "  In  the 
name  of  Christian  light  and  Christian  liberty ;  once  more 
in  the  name  of  Christ's  promised  Spirit ;  once  more  in 
the  name  of  the  broadened  dawn  and  the  day-star  which 
has  arisen  in  our  hearts," — intending  them  as  arguments 
against  what  he  calls  the  "  ignorant  tyranny  of  isolated 
texts  ?  "  When  we  inquire  after  the  possible  meaning,  if 
meaning  there  be,  in  this  remarkable  triplet  of  invoca- 
tions, the  Canon  vouchsafes  it  in  the  very,  last  sentence 
of  the  volume.  "  The  broadened  dawn  and  day-star,"  of 
which  he  seems  here  to  have  a  monopoly,  there  shrink  into 
the  attenuated  form  of  the  "  candle  of  the  Lord,"  which 
he  will  not  deny  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  mean- 
est of  those  who  hold  the  a  popular  views." 

The  consistency  of  Canon  Farrar  is  still  more  seriously 
compromised  in  his  use  of  this  "  old,  sensible,  and  ad- 
mitted rule."  He  seems  fond  of  the  axiom,  and  it  is  in 
his  hands  a  two-edged  sword.  In  his  article  on  "  Hell," 
in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, — a  critical  com- 
position addressed  to  critics, — Dr.  Farrar  introduces  this 
wise  saw  to  check  the  modern  speculations  of  Dr.  Trench 
and  others,  who  said  they  saw  something  like  purgatory 
in  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  But  now,  when  Dr.  Farrar 
in  these  discourses  is  no  longer  writing  Condones  ad 
clerum,  but  striking  "  sparks  from  the  anvil  of  a  busy 
life,"  which  nevertheless  are  struck  off  "  after  years  of 
thought,"  he  can  make  this  theological  adage  face  the  op- 
posite way,  and  help  the  opinions  he  formerly  smote : 
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adding  to  the  involutions  of  this  consistency,  he  yet  ap- 
peals to  the  article  on  Hell  as  of  unimpaired  authority. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Canon  Farrar  through  the 
minutiae  of   his   criticism  of    the   words    "  damnation," 
"  hell,"  and  "  everlasting."     I  intend  merely  to  point  out 
what  seems  to  me  a  fatal  error  of  his  style  of  treatment, 
which  thwarts  all  efforts  to  get  nearer  a  truthful  solution 
of  the  subject  by  a  single  hairsbreadth.     Both  in  the 
Sermons  and  in  the  critical  elucidations  by  which  they 
are  flanked,  Dr.  Farrar  first  steeps  the  words  in  prejudice 
and  then  begins  to  examine  them.     When,  with  the  ac- 
cessories of  much  hysterical  invocation  of  Unseen  Pow- 
ers, Dr.  Farrar  puts  the  question, "  Where  would  be  these 
popular  teachings  about  hell     ...     if  we  calmly  and 
deliberately,  by  substituting  the  true  translations,  erased 
from  our  English  Bibles,  as  being  inadequate  or  erroneous 
or   disputed  renderings,   the   three  words   'damnation,' 
'  hell,'  and  '  everlasting  ? ' " — it  is  very  easy  to  reply,  The 
popular  teachings  would  remain  where  they  were  before. 
We  complain  that  the  most  literal  rendering  is  not  in  all 
cases  extant  in  the  English  version.     This  defect  has  not 
helped,  but  damaged  our  cause.     It  has  furnished  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  necessity  of  appeal  to  the  original,  which  has 
been  sedulously  worked  as  a  most  potent  lever  to  move 
all  those  who,  being  themselves  destitute  of  scholarship, 
are  yet  open  to  the  delicate  flattery  of  holding  scholarly 
opinions.     Perhaps  no  single  feature  of  the  recent  advo- 
cacy of  the    various  theories   of  Annihilation,  &c,  has 
caused  them  to  loom  with  such  portentous  bulk  before 
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the  public  eye,  as  the  appeal  to  the  original.  We  fear 
not  the  labours  of  the  Revisers ;  we  have  therefore  no 
need  to  utter  admonitions  •  we  expect  their  impartiality 
will  strip  many  current  speculations  of  much  of  their  ad- 
ventitious importance. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  why  the  word  "  damnation  " 
should  have  been  investigated  with  such  painful  minute- 
ness, its  precarious  position  in  our  version  being  well  known, 
and  having  for  a  long  time  deprived  it  of  all  decisive  weight 
in  this  controversy.  Why  slaughter  the  slain  by  produc- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Chester's  recent  Charge,  when  in  the 
very  earliest  "  pleas  for  revision  "  and  the  earliest  ema- 
nated, I  believe,  from  the  Evangelicals — this  word  has 
been  again  and  again  stigmatized  ?  Why  bring  it  up  as  if 
a  fresh  discovery  had  been  made,  throwing  all  the  odium 
of  its  harsh  grating  dissonance  upon  men  who  have  for 
years  repudiated  it  ? 

In  a  similar  way  Canon  Farrar's  treatment  of  the  word 
"  hell "  is  misleading  and  defective.  Is  it,  indeed,  so  uni- 
versal a  fact  in  our  language  as  Dr.  Farrar  assumes  that  the 
English  word  "  hell," — cognate  with  the  German  "  Hblle" 
and  akin  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  "  Sheol  "  and  the 
Greek  "  Hades," — has  been  so  much  warped  from  its  native 
signification  as  to  be  an  utterly  false  name  for  the  state 
and  place  of  lost  souls  ?  Dr.  Farrar's  own  usage  proves 
the  contrary.  He  retains  the  word.  He  tells  us  "  hell  is  an 
eternal  temper  " — so  far  adopting  the  "  popular  teaching  " 
— without  the  remotest  fear  of  being  suspected  of  saying 
"  Hell  is  an  eternal  temper''     To  press  the  matter  no  fur- 
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ther,  this  one  instance  is  sufficiently  cogent  to  show  that  it 
is  at  least  fairly  open  to  debate  whether  the  notion  of  du- 
ration— of  eternal  duration— is  embedded  in  the  popular 
Conception  of  the  word  "  hell."  Need  it  be  urged  in  these 
days  that  as  a  translation  is  not  made  for  scholars,  but  for 
readers  of  the  "  vulgar  tongue,"  it  is  a  fairer  method  in  so 
momentous  a  matter  to  use  a  word  which  will  convey  the 
most  approximate  meaning  of  the  original,  rather  than  to 
transfer  terms  that  are  not  English  and  can  convey  no  de- 
finite meaning  whatever,  or  a  meaning  only  appreciable- 
by  those  skilled  in  Rabbinical  and  classical  lore  ?  The 
deficiencies  of  the  word  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  as  an 
exact  equivalent  of  Hades  in  some  passages,  have  been 
long  ago  detected  and  pointed  out.  The  language  of  Dr. 
Farrar  on  this  head  conveys  the  impression  that  those  of 
his  way  of  thinking  were  the  only  persons  or  the  first 
Protestants  to  find  fault  with  the  vagueness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  Hades,  Gehenna,  and  Tartarus  by  one  word 
only.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  far  back  as  two 
centuries  ago — to  probe  the  matter  no  further — we 
find  John  Howe,  certainly  one  of  the  Masters  of  English 
Theology,  appending  a  remarkable  note  to  his  treatise  of 
"  The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World," 
and  uttering  an  indignant  protest  against  "  Hell "  being 
confused  in  all  instances  with  "Hades," the  invisible  world, 
and  Christ,  "  represented  as  the  Jailor  of  Devils."  Let 
every  refinement  be  employed  about  "  Hades,"  there  are 
yet  three  undoubted  passages,  according  to  Dr.  Farrar's 
enumeration,  in  which  "  Hades  is  used  for  a  place  of  tor- 
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ment,"  and  why  not  in  these  use  the  appropriate  English 
word  ? 

Equally  successful  is  Canon  Farrar  in  obscuring  the 
position  of  cuwnos  in  the  argument.  His  main  strength  is 
spent  in  proving  what  no  intelligent  exponent  of  the 
"  popular  view  "  denies,  that  auW  and  its  derivative  cudWs 
are  used  again  and  again  of  limited  periods.  But  Canon 
Farrar  fails  to  add  that  in  many  of  those  cases — as  with 
our  own  words  ever  and  never — it  is  also  undeniable  that 
no  idea  of  limitation  is  at  the  time  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  While  the  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily express,  they  do  not  necessarily  exclude,  unlimited 
duration.  Such  instances  prepare  atoWos  for  its  higher 
applications,  in  which  Canon  Farrar  admits  that  it  is  used 
of  what  is  essentially  endless,  though  not  of  itself 
connoting  endlessness.  Without  insisting  upon  the 
strong  presumption  in  this  admission,  it  is  enough 
for  conviction  that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  word  is 
employed  when  no  end  is  in  view.  The  whole  burden  of 
proof  that  there  is  an  end  ever  attainable  in  the  duration 
of  the  misery  of  lost  souls,  therefore,  falls  upon  the  Canon, 
and  he  must  make  his  case  good  without  this  word,  seeing 
it  reveals  no  end. 

Canon  Farrar  therefore  must  show,  for  instance,  that 
at  the  final  scene  in  the  last  act  of  Earth's  tearful  tragedy, 
— when,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the  Angel  shall 
with  uplifted  hand  have  sworn  that  time  shall  have  ceased 
to  be,  and  the  wicked  shall  from  the  face  of  the  Judge  of 
All  go  away  into  banishment  from  bliss,  the  duration  of 
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which  is  unmarked  by  time's  pauses, — that  then  atwvto?, 
which  is  applied  to  that  banishment  beyond  the  cycles  of 
time,  must  necessarily  contain  a  hope  of  release  and  of 
return.  Until  this  be  done,  and  the  tremendous  doubt 
lifted  from  that  scene,  does  not  every  instinct  of 
tenderness,  of  philanthropy,  demand  that  men  should  be 
warned  of  the  overwhelming  peril  of  an  irreversible  ex- 
clusion from  the  "  face  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  ?  " 

That  Canon  Farrar  has  not,  even  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, mastered  every  doubt  is  very  broadly  written  upon 
his  volume.  He  is  timid  about  t  putting  his  views  into 
the  articles  of  his  Creed,  contenting  himself  with  calling 
them  allowable  "  opinions."  It  is  true  something  more 
is  intended  by  the  glittering  legend — Eternal  Hope — 
being  inscribed  on  every  leaf  of  the  book.  Yet  I  must 
confess  that,  as  I  perceive  too  on  almost  every  page  sur- 
mises, guesses,  questionable  postulates,  "  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusions,"  and  ever  and  anon  glance  up  at 
the  firm  and  stable  superscription,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
certain  subtle  irony  runs  through  the  production  and 
awakens  in  the  soul  something  more  of  the  nature  of 
chagrin  than  of  "  eternal  hope."  Surely  if  there  be  an 
"  eternal  hope,"  it  must  have  a  better  basis. 

Some  grains  of  consolation  are  scattered  to  "  willing' 
and  "wilful"  sinners  by  Canon  Farrar's  eloquent  scorn 
of  the  dogma  that  probation  is  bounded  by  the  grave, 
but  who  dare  venture  to  pick  up  these  grains  while  he  is 
at  the  same  time  told  that  it  may  "  be  awfully  true  that 
our  millenniums  depend  upon  our  moments  ? "     A  fitful 
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gleam  is  thrown  across  the  dread  apprehensions  of  present 
rejecters  of  God  by  the  assurance  that  "  the  path  of  re- 
pentance "  may  never  be  closed  to  us ;  but  in  what  a 
"  horror  of  darkness  "  does  it  die  away  when  there  is  set 
upon  every  sinner's  track  a  "  Sacred  Nemesis,"  "  with 
leaden  footstep,  and  gathering  form,  and  towering  over 
you,"  which  "  smites  you  at  last  with  the  iron  hand  of  its 
own  revenge  !"  Timorous  souls  may  perchance  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  Canon  Farrar  buries  beneath  the  heavy 
adjectives  of  his  scathing  invectives  the  whole  imagery 
of  the  "  terrible  and  the  awful,"  as  orthodox  divines  were 
wont  to  set  it  in  array  against  impenitent  sinners ;  but 
in  a  moment  he  himself  fills  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling by  his  own  "  terrible  and  awful  "  picture  of  "  the 
heavy  wrath  of  God."  "It  is,"  says  he,  "but  as  if  I 
plucked  one  leaf  and  showed  it  you  as  a  specimen  of  the 
boundless  forest ;  it  is  but  as  if  I  showed  you  one  little 
wave  and  told  you  that  a  whole  ocean  was  behind."  In 
vain  Canon  Farrar  practises  metaphysical  refinements 
and  asserts  that  the  Lawgiver  is  all  mercy  and  love,  while 
His  just  Law  utters  the  apocalyptic  cry,  "  Woe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ! "  The  conscience  of  mankind 
will  evermore  apprehend  the  Lawgiver  in  His  Law. 
When  at  last  Canon  Farrar  conducts  us  to  his  haven  of 
"  Eternal  Hope.," — the  limbo  upon  which  he  has  hap- 
pened on  the  worm  eaten  charts  which  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  drew  of  the  unseen  world, — his  words  of  cheer 
are  by  no  means  those  of  Dante's  guide  : — 
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"  '  Fear  not,'  my  master  cried, 
'  Assured  we  are  at  happy  point.     Thy  strength 
Shrink  not,  but  rise  dilated.     Thou  art  come 
To  purgatory  now.'  " 

"  Shrinking,"  considerably  on  arriving  at  purgatory, 
instead  of  "  dilating,"  as  Canon  Farrar  elsewhere  in  many 
passages  does,  upon  the  seonian  fire  of  God's  love  into 
which  sinners  shall  be  plunged  at  death,  he  is  obliged  to 
confess,  "  I  see  nothing  to  prove  the  distinctive  belief  at- 
tached to  the  word  Purgatory;  I  cannot  accept  the  spread- 
ing doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality  ;  I  cannot  preach 
the  certainty  of  Universalism."  Even  the  fond  dream  of 
Purgatory,  then,  with  its  hither  side  of  aeonian  fire,  its 
yonder  side  of  refined  purity,  here  joined  to  earth,  there 
bordering  upon  heaven  and  issuing  in  its  bliss,  must  pass 
away  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  The  one  dread 
certainty  remains,  which  the  honesty  of  Canon  Farrar 
will  not  dissemble,  from  which  his  quick  tenderness  of 
soul  recoils,  which  his  faithfulness  yet  obliges  him  to 
shadow  forth  as  a  hell  so  dark,  so  deep,  that  from  thence 
the  miserable  inmates  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  golden 
pinions  of  hope  even  fitfully  fluttering  over  the  abyss. 

Thus,  while  Canon  Farrar  casts  down  the  theological 
structure  of  his  opponents,  he  re -erects  their  scaffolding. 
While  pleading  with  men  to  keep  in  the  middle  way  of 
piety,  he  shows  that  the  avenues  of  virtue  are  all  fenced 
by  an  endless  contiguity  of  shade.  Is  his  "Eternal 
Hope"   but  the  changing  of  the  names  of  unchangeable 
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certainties?  What  avails  it  that  "damnation,"  "hell,"  and 
"  everlasting,"  are  expunged  from  the  Bible,  if  while  these 
wmbrce  nominum  are  gone  the  dire  realities  remain  ? 
What  boots  it  that  where  once  I  read  "  Hell,"  I  am  now 
to  read  Gehenna,  Tartarus,  or  Hades,  if  there  still  may- 
lurk  darkling  under  any  of  these  terms,  in  the  working 
out  of  sin's  bitter  course,  a  deep,  a  still  lower  deep,  a  fire 
that  never  may  be  quenched,  and  a  condition  never 
amended  ?  And  is  it  with  this  message  that  ministers  of 
consolation  are  to  be  furnished  in  repairing  to  the  home 
of  the  bereaved,  or  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  as  a  balm 
for  every  wound,  and  a  cordial  for  every  fear,  of  sin  ? 
The  very  question  lays  bare  to  every  thoughtful  man  the 
keen  mockery  of  such  a  ministry  to  "  a  mind  diseased  " 
with  sin's  hot  fever,  the  ghastly  travesty  and  revolting 
burlesque  so  enacted  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  More  consonant 
by  far,  surely,  with  the  whole  consensus  of  the  Gospel,  is 
the  message  of  those  who  hold  the  "  popular  teachings," 
which  tones  not  down  the  "  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  nor 
abridges  nor  postpones  His  mercies,  but,  with  the  tender 
pity  of  the  Word  of  God,  puts  the  question,  "  How  can  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  V  yet  affirms, 
that  ere  we  leave  this  world,  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin,"  that  "he  that  belie veth  is 
not  condemned,"  and  cries  even  to  the  would-be-suicide 
and  murderer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."     Here  is  "  strong  consolation."  But 
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the  hope  whose  flickering  rays  dimly  fall  upon  us  from 
the  incalculable  distance  of  millenniums,  which  can  be 
realized  only  after  passing  through  aeons  of  agonizing 
fire,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  support  a  life  of  chequered  suf- 
fering, or  to  soothe  a  dying  pillow. 


FUTURE    PUNISHMENT. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  H.  JELLETT. 

THE  success  of  a  book  is  often  an  important  pheno- 
menon of  the  age  or  generation  in  which  it  appears. 
Due  in  part  to  causes  peculiar  to  no  place  or  time,  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  causes  which  may  be  called  accidental,  the 
success  of  a  book  is  often  truly  indicative  of  the  genera- 
tion which  has  welcomed  it.  It  is  successful,  partly  for 
its  literary  merit,  partly  too  for  its  truth ;  but  these 
causes  combined  are  often  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  It  is  successful  because  it  discusses  some 
question  which  is  just  then  of  surpassing  interest,  or 
because  it  gives  vivid  expression  to  a  conception  or  a 
belief  which  is  at  that  time  present  to  the  minds  of  men 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  force.  The  successful  books 
of  a  generation  furnish,  therefore,  to  the  historian  of 
thought,  evidence  of  the  highest  value.  When  he  has 
assigned  to  the  genius,  the  learning,  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  author,  all  that  is  justly  due  to  them,  and 
when  he  has  found,  as  he  will  often  find,  that  all  together 
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were  insufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  he  will  look  for 
the  conspiring  causes,  not  to  the  author,  but  to  his  readers, 
and  may  thus  obtain  precious  materials  for  the  intellec- 
tual or  moral  history  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  speak  of  Canon  Farrar's  "  Eternal 
Hope  "  as  a  successful  book.  Short  as  the  time  is  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  has  been  long  enough 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  public 
have  received  it.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  call  a  book  suc- 
cessful, which  ran  through  its  first  edition  in  three  weeks. 

In  seeking  the  causes  of  this  success,  we  naturally 
look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book. 
Among  these,  that  which  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  is 
the  absolute  truthfulness  of  the  author.  These  sermons 
are  stamped  throughout  with  that  kind  of  eloquence 
which  is  inspired  by  earnest  conviction,  and  by  that  only. 
They  are  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  call  them  violent ;  but  they  are  certainly  impas- 
sioned. The  author  believes  a  certain  doctrine,  against 
which  a  large  part  of  his  book  is  directed,  to  be  a  blot  on 
popular  Christianity ;  and  this  doctrine  meets  no  tender- 
ness at  his  hands.  He  repudiates  controversy  (p.  99) ; 
yet  if  this  word  be  understood  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it 
seems  hard  to  give  any  other  name  to  a  book  whose  main 
object  is  to  teach  men  to  reject  and  even  detest  a  very 
common  article  of  belief.  But  his  controversial  writing, 
although  impassioned,  and  sometimes  even  bitter,  is  honest 
and  truthful. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
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gree  to  the  popularity  of  these  sermons,  is  the  harmony 
of  their  central  principle  with  a  feeling,  which  is  every 
day  gaining  a  stronger  hold  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Every  day  which  passes  over  religious  controversy  sees 
increased  weight  given  to  the  verdict  of  the  moral  sense 
upon  any  doctrine  which  is  proposed  for  man's  accept- 
ance. The  right  of  this  faculty  to  pronounce,  if  not  deci- 
sively, yet  with  very  great  authority,  upon  the  moral 
character  of  any  asserted  truth,  and  the  influence  which 
this  sentence  ought  to  have  upon  man's  belief,  are  every 
day  more  fully  acknowledged.  Every  day  sees  an  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  those  who  will  not  consent  to 
receive  a  doctrine  on  external  evidence  only,  without  exa- 
mination of  its  moral  character.  Many  would  give  to  the 
moral  faculty  the. absolute  right  to  reject  as  untrue  any 
doctrine  appearing  to  it  immoral,  whatever  amount  of 
(apparent)  Scriptural  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  its 
favour.  Indeed,  the  well-known  canon  of  Bishop  Butler 
— that  "  if  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages  the 
seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion, 
we  may  most  certainly  conclude  such  seeming  meaning 
not  to  be  the  real  one  "  * — can  hardly  mean  less.  But, 
even  from  many  who  stop  short  of  this  conclusion,  a  con- 
troversialist would  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing  who  should 
deny  to  the  human  mind  the  right  to  judge  of  the  intrin- 
sic morality  of  any  doctrine  which  it  is  asked  to  believe. 
This  principle  is  indeed  no  new  one  ;  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Bishop  Butler ;  but  it  was  probably 

*  Analogy,  Part  2,  chap.  i. 
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never  so  fully  and  generally  admitted  as  it  is  now.  Had 
it  been  always  so,  certain  theories,  which  are  the  disgrace 
of  theology,  might  never  have  seen  the  light.  It  is  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  this  principle  which  places  Canon 
Farrar's  book  in  harmony  with  a  great  mass  of  religious 
thought  in  the  present  day.  It  may  fairly  be  called  the 
central  principle  of  his  Sermons.  The  popular  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment — the  doctrine  that,  u  when  we 
think  of  the  future  of  the  human  race,  we  must  conceive 
of  a  vast  and  burning  prison,  in  which  the  lost  souls  of 
millions  and  millions  writhe  and  shriek  for  ever,  tor- 
mented in  a  flame  that  never  will  be  quenched  "  (p.  55) — 
is  condemned  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  his  most  bitter  denunciations,  clothed 
in  language  as  strong  as  he  can  make  it,  are  reserved,  not 
for  the  doctrine  itself,  but  for  the  additions  which  theo- 
logians— those  especially  of  the  Calvinistic  school — have 
engrafted  upon  it.  Yet  if  these  additions  to  the  popular 
belief  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  in 
reality  no  more  than  two, — namely,  the  dogma  of  repro- 
bation, and  the  notion  that  the  happiness  of  the  blest  is 
intensified  by  witnessing  the  suffering  of  the  damned. 
All  the  rest  which  he  denounces  with  such  scathing 
eloquence — the  frightful  pictures  drawn  by  Dante  and 
Milton,  by  Tertullian  and  Jeremy  Taylor — do  but  give 
definiteness  to  the  common  creed.  Any  one  who  believes 
that,  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  future  life 
will  be  one  of  endless  torture,  must,  if  he  would  realize 
bis  belief  to  himself,  draw  a  picture  of  a  like  horrible 
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kind.  Men's  belief  is  not  indeed  usually  so  definite,  but, 
if  it  mean  anything,  it  must  mean  this  or  something  like 
it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  authors 
discussion  of  the  supposed  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment.  It  must  suffice  to  mention 
one  of  these  supposed  proofs  which  turns  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  atoWos  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxv.  46. 
It  has  been  contended  that,  if  this  word,  when  applied  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  to  be  understood  of  a 
limited  time,  the  same  word,  when  applied  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous,  must  be  understood  with  a  similar 
limitation.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  Canon  Farrar  re- 
marks, as  Mr.  Barlow  had  remarked  before,*  that  if  every 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs 
were  struck  out,  there  would  remain  ample  Scriptural 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  righteous. 

But  the  question  may  be  considered  in  a  more  general 
way.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  according  to  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  the  texts  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  they  do  contain 
this  doctrine,  it  may  still  be  asked — Does  this  decide  the 
question  ?  There  is  no  infallibility  attached  to  the  pro- 
cess of  interpretation.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  itself  is  ascertained  is  not  infallible. 
Probability  is  all  that  we  can  attain  to.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by 
us,  to  be  opposed  to  a  moral  intuition,  the  logical  dilemma 

"  Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Death,  pp.  89,  90. 
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is  this:  I.  Scripture  may  be  wrong.  2.  Our  interpreta- 
tion of  it  may  be  wrong.  3.  The  moral  intuition  may  be 
wrong.  The  canon  of  Bishop  Butler  would  lead  us  to 
prefer  the  second  alternative.  Popular  theology  invari- 
ably prefers  the  third.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  no 
absolutely  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  although  much 
may  be  said  in  support  of  the  canon  of  Bishop  Butler. 
But  the  canon  of  popular  theology  is  wholly  indefensible. 
No  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  infallible,  and  the  moral 
faculty  may  err  like  the  rest.  But  no  faculty  is  less 
likely  to  err.  A  canon  which  rejects,  generally,  its  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  decision  of  the  exegetical  faculty 
cannot  therefore  be  justified. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  judgment  Canon  Farrar  has 
himself  formed  on  this  great  question.  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  his  classification  of  the  "main  views  of 
eschatology  "  is  open  to  a  slight  logical  objection.  As  no 
question  is  made  of  the  final  destiny  of  "  the  good,"  the 
views  of  eschatology  which  he  considers  can  differ  only 
in  the  position  which  they  assign  to  those  who,  at  the 
plose  of  their  earthly  life,  are  not  among  "  the  good." 
These  views  he  classes  as  follows: — 1.  Universalism,  or 
the  belief  that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  saved  ;  2.  An- 
nihilationism  (also  called  Conditional  Immortality),  or  the 
belief  that  after  a  finite  amount  of  retributive  punish- 
ment the  wicked  will  be  destroyed ;  3.  Purgatory,  or  the 
belief  in  an  intermediate  state  of  purification ;  4.  The 
endless  punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  classification  is 
founded  on  the  answer  given,  not  to  a  single  question. 
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but  to  two,  one  only  of  which  is  properly  eschatological. 
These  questions  are  :  1.  What  is  man's  ultimate  destiny  ? 
2.  Is  that  destiny  decided  at  the  close  of  this  life  %  The 
third  of  Canon  Farrar's  classes  depends  on  the  answer 
given  to  the  second  or  non-eschatological  question,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  this  view  is  not  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  others.  The  supposition  of  an 
intermediate  state  may  coexist  with  a  belief  in  either 
universal  redemption,  annihilation,  or  endless  punish- 
ment. The  true  division  would  seem  to  be  threefold,  as 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  men  must  be  either  happiness, 
misery,  or  annihilation.  Of  these  alternatives  Canon 
Farrar  rejects  the  third  altogether.  He  rejects  the  second, 
if  it  take  the  form  of  inflicted  punishment,  but  not  if  it 
take  the  form  of  the  suffering  which  vice  brings  with  it. 
In  this  sense  he  thinks  that  the  punishment  of  sin  may 
be  endless.  But  it  is  never  hopeless.  The  path  of  repent- 
ance is  never  barred.  There  is  no  proof  that  man  s  pro- 
bation ends  with  this  life ;  and  therefore,  although  the 
second  alternative  may  be  true,  in  his  sense,  yet  the  first 
is  not  impossible ;  nay,  there  are  some  indications  of  its 
truth. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  Canon  Farrar  is  not  dogmatic  in 
his  positive  teaching ;  and  for  this  no  cautious  thinker 
will  blame  him.  His  main  purpose  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  popular  notion  of  hell.  The  part  of  his  book  which 
is  inspired  by  this  purpose,  although  not  containing  many 
new  thoughts,  is  marked  by  a  strain  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, and  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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PRINCIPAL  JOHN  TULLOCH. 

The  question  raised  in  Canon  Farrar's  volume,  "  Eternal 
Hope,"  is  an  intensely  interesting  one.  There  will  always 
be  a  peculiar  fascination  in  questions  pertaining  to  the 
future,  especially  in  so  far  as  they  touch  the  issues  of  the 
great  mystery  of  good  and  evil.  The  more  profoundly 
this  mystery  is  felt  by  thoughtful  minds,  the  more  in 
certain  moods  will  they  crave  to  penetrate  "  behind  the 
veil,"  and  to  lay  hold  of  something  definite  on  which 
to  rest  their  hopes  or  fears.  The  more  at  the  same  time 
will  all  sober  minds  feel  how  really  impenetrable  the  veil 
is,  and  that  no  light  of  real  knowledge  can  be  carried 
beyond  that  sphere  of  time  and  space  which  now  condi- 
tions all  our  powers  of  knowing. 

If  theology  had  admitted  long  ago  the  limitations  of  its 
knowledge,  it  would  have  been  well  for  its  progress.  A 
true  principle  of  Agnosticism,  reverently  admitted  and 
applied,  might  have  saved  it,  if  not  from  the  assaults  of 
the  modern  principle  which  passes  under  this  name,  yet 
from  some  of  its  excesses.  A  more  reticent  theology 
might  have  been  spared  some  of  the  humiliations  of  a 
time  like  ours,  in  which  not  only  the  higher  but  the  com- 
mon intelligence  passes  so  reluctantly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  experience,  and  is  quietly  dropping  even  from  the 
skirts  of  its  thought,  many  notions  once  universally 
received    and  acknowledged.       The    definiteness  which 
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mediaeval  and,  hardly  less,  Protestant  theology  sought  to 
carry  into  questions  which  by  their  professed  nature 
allowed  of  no  adequate  definition,  has  recoiled  upon  it 
disastrously,  till  its  right  to  be  a  branch  of  knowledge  at 
all  has  been  disputed ;  and  the  spiritual  sphere  within 
which  alone  it  finds  its  function  has  been  denied  any 
reality.  So  extreme  a  recoil  as  this  will  in  the  end  bring 
its  own  redress  ;  but  there  may  be  "  a  bad  time  "  before 
the  balance  of  thought  swings  round  again ;  and  theology 
is  glad  to  be  content,  like  other  sciences,  with  its  own 
sphere  of  facts,  and  its  own  order  of  generalizations.  The 
new  "  experience  theology  "  of  Holland,  with  all  its  defi- 
ciencies, may  mark  the  meeting-ground  of  the  modern 
mind  with  such  a  sphere  at  least  as  real  in  human  experi- 
ence as  any  physical  or  mental  series  of  facts,  and  claim- 
ing no  less  recognition  and  scientific  explanation.  This 
theology  in  the  meantime  is  seeking  rest  in  a  mere  moral 
idealism ;  but  if  the  spiritual  is  admitted  at  all  as  fact,  it 
will  carry  with  it  in  the  long  run,  as  its  necessary  impli- 
cates, the  old  realities,  however  purified,  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. 

The  good  to  be  got  out  of  all  this  tendency  is  the 
deeper  appreciation  of  facts,  the  closer  and  wider  study 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  exhibited  in 
the  whole  course  of  man's  spiritual  history.  Religious 
thought  must  keep  near  to  religious  experience,  and  only 
with  great  caution  stretch  its  wings  beyond.  Whatever 
transcends  all  contact  with  the  farthest  reaches  of  this 
experience  must  be  beyond  dogmatic   affirmation,  with 
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whatever  plausibility  or  authority  it  may  be  commended 
to  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  these  Sermons,  and 
of  the  interesting  letter  appended  to  them  by  Professor 
Plumptre,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  that  they  bring 
into  view  the  principle  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  profound,  though 
obscure  genius  of  Butler  anticipated  the  true  order  of 
procedure,  viz.,  that  of  working  onward  from  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  law  in  the  present  life  towards  any  possible 
idea  of  the  future.  Seizing  clearly  the  facts  of  good  and 
evil  here  as  verified  in  the  moral  consciousness,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  these  facts  will  run  out  in 
the  future  as  they  have  here  begun.  Every  man  will 
receive  according  to  the  things  which  he  hath  done, 
whether  they  be  good  or  evil — "  in  exact  proportion." 
"  Every  one,"  in  other  words,  "  shall  be  equitably  dealt 
with."  This  is  an  assured  principle,  Butler  maintains,  of 
the  Divine  administration  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
explained  away  "after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words." 
And  he  adds,  "  All  shadow  of  injustice,  and  indeed  all 
harsh  appearances,  in  the  various  economy  of  Providence 
would  be  lost,  if  we  would  keep  in  mind  that  every  merci- 
ful allowance  shall  be  made,  and  no  more  required  of 
any  one  than  what  might  have  been  equitably  expected  of 
him  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed."* 

Tlir  clear  bold  of    (his    law   of   moral  sequence  as   cm- 
bedded  in  life  and  building  up  its  structure  every  day  in 

*  Analogy,  Part  2y  chap.  vi. 
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ourselves  or  in  others,  must  prevent  all  wise  and  cautious 
minds  no  less  than  Butler's  from  affirming  that  the  doom 
of  sin  may  not  be  irreversible.     As  no  one  may  dare  to 
limit  the  mercy  of  God,  so  no  one  can  tell  to  what  awful 
depths  the  wickedness  of  man  may  reach,  or  what  irreme- 
diableness  of  punishment  may  cleave  to  it  "  in  the  way  of 
natural  consequence."  In  its  own  character,  wickedness  pos- 
sesses no  element  of  cure,  nor  even  of  exhaustion.  It  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  shows  sometimes  a  portentous 
power  of  self-development.  It  may  make  a  hell  upon  earth ; 
and  that  therefore  it  may  make  a  hell  in  the  future  ever- 
lasting as  itself,  he  must  be  a  rash  man  who  would  deny. 
This  the  essential  tendency  of  evil,  when  left  to  itself, — to 
intensify,  to  accumulate,  and  perpetuate  its  own  misery, — 
is  what  makes  the  weak  points  in  all  schemes  of  Univer- 
salism  or  Restorationism.    Like  so  many  optimist  theories,, 
the  idea  that  all  men  shall  become  good  and  be  saved  at 
last  is  opposed  by  the   course  of  experience  here.     The 
hard  facts  of  the  present  life  are  all  against  it,  and  how 
are  we  to  judge  of  the  future  but  by  the  present  ?     Sup- 
posing even  that  new  influences  of  good  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  human  will,  who  can  "  estimate  the  harden- 
ing effect  of  obstinate  persistence  in  evil,  and  the  power 
of  the  human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  repel  the  love  of 
God  ? "     Out  of  the  very  excess  of  love  there  sometimes 
comes  a  greater  bitterness  of  hatred  ;  out  of  the  very  light 
of  good,  a  deeper  darkness  of  evil.     To  assert  therefore,  in 
the  face  of  Scripture   aud  experience,  that   "  all  men  will 
be  saved,"  is  to  make  a  very  hardy  assertion.     About  all 
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such  optimism  there  is  a  tinge  of  unreality.  It  may  please 
the  benevolent,  but  it  can  hardly  satisfy  the  really  thought- 
ful mind. 

The  theory  of  Conditional  Immortality  is  vitiated  by 
the  same  absence  of  supporting  facts.  It  hangs  in  the  air 
like  so  many  of  the  olden  theories  of  theology — an  imagi- 
nary hypothesis  invented  to  explain  difficulties,  and  not 
an  induction  resting  on  any  basis  of  experience.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  true  as  a  mere  speculation.  There  can  be 
no  means  of  verifying,  or  even  approximating  to  the  veri- 
fication of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  the  attempt  to  rest  it 
on  the  letter  of  Scripture  argues  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  idea  of  Revelation,  more  fatal  because  less  excusable 
than  the  old  literalism  from  which  theology  has  suffered 
so  much.  "  Rigid  literalism,"  as  Canon  Farrar  says,  "  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  any  true  knowledge  of  Scripture."  And 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  third  Sermon  is 
devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  the  abuses  which  have  sprung 
from  a  mere  mechanical  manipulation  of  Scriptural  texts. 

It  is  mainly  by  a  higher  and  broader  interpretation  of 
the  usual  texts  which  have  been  employed  on  the  subject 
that  the  author  attempts  to  set  aside  what  he  calls  the 
"  common  "  or  "  popular  "  view  of  Future  Punishment,  not 
in  favour  of  any  new  theory — this  he  distinctly  repudiates 
— but  in  favour  of  an  indefinite  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy 
springing  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  future. 

"  Those,"  he  says,  "  whose  faith  must  have  a  broader  basis  than 
the  halting  reconciliation  of  ambiguous  and  opposing  texts  ;  they 
who  grieve  at  the  dark  shadows  flung  by  human  theologians  athwart 
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God's  light  ;  they  who  believe  that  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
experience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  are  books  of  God  which  must  have 
a  direct  voice  in  those  great  decisions  ;  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to 
snatch  God's  thunder  into  their  own  wretched  and  feeble  hands  ; 
they  will  lay  their  mouths  in  the  dust  rather  than  make  sad  the 
hearts  which  God  hath  not  made  sad  ;  they  will  take  into  account 
the  grand  principles  which  dominate  through  Scripture  no  less  than 
its  isolated  expressions  ;  and  undeterred  by  the  base  and  feeble 
notion  that  virtue  would  be  impossible  without  the  horrors  of  an 
endless  hell,  they  will  declare  their  hope  and  trust — if  it  be  not  per- 
mitted us  to  go  so  far  into  this  matter  as  belief  and  confidence— that 
even  after  death,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  loving  Father, 
many  of  the  dead  shall  be  alive  again,  and  the  lost  be  found." 

We  quote  this  single  passage  for  two  reasons — because 
it  gives  the  reader  as  clear  a  statement  as  we  can  find  of 
Canon  Farrar's  own  views  on  the  subject  of  his  volume, 
and  because  it  indicates  the  tone  of  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  throughout.  We  do  not  venture  to  discuss  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  We  have  only  said  so  much  from 
a  very  general  point  of  view  because  it  is  the  general  line 
of  thought  raised  by  such  discussions,  rather  than  any 
special  conclusion  on  one  side  or  another,  that  interests  us. 
Theories  of  one  sort  or  another  have  done  their  work  in 
theology — they  have  deepened  thought ;  they  have 
awakened  conscience ;  they  have  led  men  to  "  search  the 
Scriptures,"  if  after  a  too  narrow  fashion.  But  they  have 
also  been  fruitful  in  mischief,  as  the  frequent  product  of 
false  philosophy  or  a  too  ingenious  logic.  They  have 
aimed  at  a  wisdom  above  Revelation,  a  gnosis  higher  than 
that  which  maketh  wise  unto   salvation.     In  so   far  as 
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Canon  Farrar's  volume  points  to  "  a  more  excellent  way," 
in  reference  to  the  great  subject  of  future  retribution,  it  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Its  careful  and  enlightened  discus- 
sion of  the  Scriptural  terms  associated  with  the  subject, 
and  which  have  played  so  sad  and  undue  a  part  in  its 
history,  must  convince  all  intelligent  readers  what  need 
there  is  for  caution  and  modesty  of  affirmation.  No  virtue 
is  so  constantly  needed  in  theology  as  modesty— none 
unhappily  is  so  constantly  wanting.  To  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  theological  modesty  is  supposed  to  indicate  un- 
faithfulness, paltering  with  a  double  purpose.  It  is  strange 
but  true,  that  when  the  way  is  dark  and  the  issues  truly 
awful,  most  men  will  rather  make  a  bold  leap  in  the  dark 
than  a  cautious  and  reticent  advance.  They  must  know 
something  positive,  even  if  they  fill  their  mind  with 
emptiness, — with  notions  which  will  often  no  more  bear 
analysis  than  the  terms  of  a  contradictory  proposition. 

Canon  Farrar's  earnestness  will  do  good  if  it  make  many 
only  try  to  realize  what  they  mean  when  they  use  glibly 
phrases  of  awful  import.  To  make  religious  thought  more 
real  cannot  be  anything  but  a  blessing  to  a  time  like  ours, 
or  to  any  time.  He  would  have  done  even  more  good  in 
this  way,  in  our  opinion,  if  he  had  not  emphasized  with  so 
many  dark  strokes  of  rhetoric  what  he  means  by  the 
"  popular  view."  He  should  have  remembered  that  the 
creed  of  no  Church  is  responsible  for  the  extravagances 
with  which  this  view  has  been  somehow  set  forth,  from 
the  frightful  picture  in  the  close  of  Tertullian's  treatise 
"  De  Spectaculis  "  to  the  choice  horrors  which  he  quotes 
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from  Mr.Spurgeon.  The  spheres  of  theology  and  of  popular 
rhetoric — the  rhetoric  even  of  an  Augustine  or  a  Jeremy 
Taylor — are  quite  apart.  The  caution  which  should 
always  guide  the  induction  of  the  one  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  the  other.  The  preacher  has  his  own  great  function ; 
he  must  rouse  and  penetrate, — at  times  he  must  startle 
and  appal.  But  Christian  theology  must  not  be  made 
responsible  for  the  pictures  of  the  pulpit,  and  still  less  of 
the  devotional  manual,  whether  it  be  Jesuit  or  Evange- 
lical. 

This  might  form  Canon  Farrars  excuse  for  the  too 
vehement  sway  of  his  own  rhetoric,  and  the  excess  of  his 
colour   here  and   there.      The  volume   is   a   volume   of 
Sermons;  but  the  vehement  tone  is  not  confined  to  the 
Sermons.     It  runs  over  into  Preface   and  Excursus.     A 
calmer  and  even  a  fairer  tone  towards  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  "  popular  view,"  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory.    For  after  all,  the  word  "  endless,"  of  which  it  made 
so  much,  was  not  designed  to  cover  more  than  the  original 
Scriptural  expression,  whatever  may  be  its  true  meaning. 
It  was  a  mistranslation  more  than  a  "  lie ;"  and  the  idea  of 
Divine  authority,  rather  than  any  love  for  "  crude   and 
glaring   travesty,"   explains   its  place  in  past   theology. 
Vehemence   is  a   mighty   weapon   in  the   hands  of  the 
preacher  ;  but  it  weakens  the  analysis  of  the  critic,  and 
blunts  the  genuine  insight  and  tolerance   of  judgment 
which  even  the  extravagances  of  Christian  thought  may 
claim  from  us. 
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REVEREND  WILLIAM  ARTHUR. 

Canon  Farrar  rightly  condemns  the  practice  of  build- 
ing doctrines  on  "  isolated  texts  torn  from  the  context," 
and  not  "-on  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  revelation." 
Few  practices  are  more  blameworthy,  but  of  these  one  is 
that  of  setting  up  doctrines  without  any  text  to  found 
them  upon.  The  negative  design  of  Canon  Farrar's 
volume  is  to  do  away  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  but  its  one  positive  design  is  to  set  up  a  Purgatory 
^hat  is  not  Romish.  And  we  believe  that  his  only  serious 
attempt  to  show  that,  according  to  Holy  Scripture,  any 
such  Purgatory  has  an  existence,  rests  upon  the  isolated 
text  touching  the  spirits  in  prison,  reinforced  by  the  text 
from  the  Creed  touching  the  descent  into  hell. 

First  invoking  general  principles,  Canon  Farrar  strongly 
invokes  also  history  and  expei'ience.  What,  then,  accord- 
ing to  him  are  the  general  principles  recognised  in  the 
Bible  as  those  on  which  our  Creator  governs  all  things  ? 
He  does  net  tell  us.  What,  again,  according  to  him,  are 
the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  shown  by  history 
and  experience  that  our  own  world  is  governed  ?  He 
does  not  tell  us.  He  makes  no  assertion  that  history  and 
experience  teach  that  our  world  is  governed  on  what  we 
may  call  the  painless  principle, — that  is,  on  the  principle 
that  the  Creator,  being  perfectly  benevolent,  will  never 
inflict  pain  on  the  creature ;  nor  any  assertion  that  Holy 
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Scripture  declares  such  to  be  the  principle  whereon  He 
does  govern.  Neither  does  Canon  Farrar  assert  that 
history  and  experience  have  shown  that  among  oien  be- 
nevolent government  requires  that  all  penalties  for  what- 
ever offence  should  be  terminable  ;  or  that  Holy  Scripture 
declares  that  to  be  a  guiding  principle  of  the  government 
of  God  over  both  men  and  the  angels.  But  much  of 
Canon  Farrar's  book  will  have  to  be  re-cast  should  the 
day  ever  come  when  he  recognises,  with  full  conscious- 
ness, the  fact,  and  the  consequences  of  the  fact,  that  these 
principles  are  not  recorded  in  experience,  not  enunciated 
in  Holy  Scripture,  but  are  contrary  to  the  whole  scope 
and  tenor  of  one  and  the  other. 

Canon  Farrar  over  and  over  again  unconciously  assumes 
that  the  Universe  ought  to  have  been  governed  on  the 
principle  that  the  Ruler  would  never  inflict  pain  on  the 
subject.  To  Canon  Farrar  there  may  be  something  in  a 
distinction  between  inflicting  and  causing  to  be  inflicted, 
or  in  modern  jargon  between  inflicting  by  "  interference" 
and  inflicting  as  "  a  natural  consequence."  To  us  these 
are  dialectic  distinctions,  not  moral ;  distinctions  of  mode, 
not  of  intent ;  of  contrivance,  not  of  policy.  So,  while 
to  Canon  Farrar  the  distinction  between  inflicting  physical 
pain  and  other  pain  seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
cruelty  involved,  to  us  when  pain  has  to  be  inflicted 
whether  from  ill-will  or  good-will,  if  cruel  at  all,  the 
cruelty  of  inflicting  an  equal  amount  of  pain  by  physical 
rather  than  by  other  means  is  not  greater  as  compared 
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with  less,  but  is  simply  grosser  cruelty  as  compared  with 
more  refined. 

Canon  Farrar  never,  indeed,  says  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  historical  science  that  causing  pain  implies 
a  delight  in  suffering;  but  he  declaims  as  if  nobody  could 
doubt  it.  He  never  says  plainly  that  inflicting  punish- 
ment implies  cruelty,  but  he  declaims  as  if  that  was  an 
accepted  certainty.  Numerous  expressions,  even  explicit 
ones,  occur  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assumptions 
here  indicated.  Nevertheless,  the  assumptions  underlie 
the  current  of  thought. 

That  province  in  the  government  of  God  on  which  Dr. 
Farrar  fixes  his  attention  is  the  rule  maintained  over  men 
beyond  the  grave.  In  judging  of  what  that  must  be,  he 
seldom  seeks  guidance  in  the  rule  maintained  amongst  us 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  has  to  assume  that  the 
latter  does  proceed  on  the  principle  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  sometimes 
appear  to  assume  that  a  perfectly  benevolent  government 
would  not  resort  to  either  of  these  expedients,  against 
both  of  which  objections  can  be  raised.  He  does  not  for 
guidance  turn  at  all  to  the  palmary  instance  of  Holy  Writ 
— the  procedure  in  the  case  of  angels  ;  nor  to  the  cardinal 
fact  there  revealed  that  a  younger  race  and  an  elder,  the 
first  inhabiting  only  this  world  though  destined  for 
another,  the  second  inhabiting  another  world  though  con- 
versant with  this,  the  one  consisting  of  spirits  housed  in 
flesh,  the  other  of  spirits  not  so  housed,  act  and  react 
one  upon  the  other,  and  are,  as  to  government,  dealt  with 
on  common  principles  by  a  common  Ruler. 
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Canon  Farrar  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  punish- 
ment. He  is  not  at  all  times  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  merciful,  though,  perhaps,  he  means  merci- 
ful only  to  the  offender,  not  in  the  wider  sense  in  which 
punishment,  without  mercy  to  the  doer  of  a  wrong,  may 
be  saving  mercy  to  the  sufferer  of  the  wrong,  and  pro- 
tecting mercy  to  the  community.  Canon  Farrar  thinks 
he  relieves  the  character  of  the  Ruler  from  charges  of 
cruelty  by  intimating  that  he  does  not  inflict  the  tortures 
— say  those  of  delirium  tremens — "  attached  " — by  whom? 
— to  certain  acts,  but  that  we  ourselves  inflict  them. 
Though  Canon  Farrar  vehemently  denies  that  all  who  die 
impenitent  suffer  eternal  punishment,  he  does  not  deny,  he 
only  wishes  he  could  absolutely  deny,  that  any  do.  But 
this  admission,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  real  admission,  reduces 
to — we  know  not  what — pages  and  pages  of  hot  epithets. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  the  wicked  is  firmly  established.  He  treats 
the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  spirits  as  incapable  of 
proof.  In  the  language  of  his  own  church  he  calls  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  "  a  fond  thing  vainly  in- 
vented." But  he  holds  that  not  the  substantive  "  Purga- 
tory," but  the  adjective  "  Romish,"  expresses  all  that  was 
invented.  He  enthusiastically  preaches,  as  a  grand  ameli- 
oration of  the  universe  and  adornment  of  the  faith,  a 
Purgatory  that  is  not  Romish — a  place  or  state  after 
death  of  discipline  somewhat  penal,  perhaps,  but  essen- 
tially purifying,  whence  all  who  under  the  discipline 
repent  pass  to  Heaven.     This  Purgatory  not  Romish  is, 
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so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  substantially  Greek,  much 
resembling  that  taught  by  Plato  in  the  "  Gorgias  "  and 
the  "  Phsedo."  As  to  sin  being  put  away  by  pain,  and 
not  by  the  grace  and  spirit  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Canon 
Farrar  holds  closer  to  the  Greek  one  than  to  the  Romish 
corruption  of  it.  Plato  held  that  only  by  suffering  could 
sin  be  separated  from  the  soul.  Rome  holds  that  it  is 
partly  by  suffering,  and  partly  by  the  suffrages  of  sur- 
vivors. Canon  Farrar  deliberately  teaches  that  men  who 
"  pray,  love,  agonize,  and  strive  to  creep  ever  nearer  to  the 
light,"  may  nevertheless  so  die  that  they  will  "  have  to 
be  purified  in  that  Gehenna  of  seonian  fire."  Here  he  is 
more  Romish  than  Greek.  Plato  would  have  counted 
these  among  the  better  souls,  bound  for  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed ;  though  not  among  the  rare  ones,  answering  to 
the  "  saints  "  of  Canon  Farrar,  whom  Plato  carries  to  still 
brighter  abodes.  Canon  Farrar,  however,  joins  Rome  in 
following  the  Greeks  in  dividing  men  at  death  into  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  mixed,  rather  than,  as  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  divide  them,  all 
being  in  one  sense  mixed,  ultimately  into  the  wicked  and 
the  just. 

Canon  Farrar  almost  invariably  couples  with  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  that  of  reprobation.  Some 
may  take  the  impression  that  he  fancies  that  the  two 
doctrines  were  first  united  in  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  opening  sentence  in  Calmet's  Dissertation  on  Predes- 
tination tells  a  very  different  tale.  But  multitudes  of 
Protestants  who  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  most 
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loving,  but  by  far  the  most  alarming,  of  all  the  Teachers 
in  the  Bible,  taught  in  many  forms,  negative  and  posi- 
tive, that  they  who  will  not  repent  will  suffer  an  endless 
penalty,  do  not  believe  in  reprobation,  in  necessity,  in  a 
judgment  of  any  man  by  a  light  he  never  had,  or  in  the 
final  ruin  of  the  majority  of  Our  race.  They  dare  not 
say  that  any  soul  that  prays,  loves,  and  turns  towards 
the  light,  will  have  to  pass  through  a  Gehenna  of  seonian 
fire.  They  proclaim  for  all  such  mercy  unstinted  and 
without  reserve.  For  purification  they  look  not  at  all  to 
torture,  but  only  to  the  blood  shed  by  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  them  human  pains  after 
death  exist  not,  except  for  the  finally  impenitent,  and 
only  as  punishment. 

One  of  Canon  Farrar's  general  principles  is,  "  God's 
severity  is  all  love."  If  so,  the  converse  follows,  that  the 
love  of  God  is  sometimes  severity.  What,  then,  becomes 
of  all  the  notions  that  punishment  implies  cruelty  ?  Sup- 
pose a  monster  in  power  wishing  to  fill  London  with  hor- 
rors ;  how  could  he  more  speedily  effect  his  purpose  than 
if,  professing  fatherly  love  for  all,  he  issued  an  edict 
simply  enacting,  "  Punishment  is  abolished  ;  and  no  one 
shall  suffer  in  person,  goods,  or  repute  for  any  deed  done." 
Canon  Farrar,  however  unintentionally,  has  so  employed 
learning  and  eloquence  as  to  confound  in  the  popular  ap- 
prehension the  malignant  part  played  by  personal  cruelty 
and  private  revenge  with  the  beneficent  office  of  public 
punishment.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  correction  and 
revenge,  both  personal  affairs,  may  be  fully  enacted  be- 
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tween  two  persons  alone.  A  father  governing  one  child 
may  rule  on  principles  impossible  to  a  father  governing 
two,  still  more  to  one  governing  ten,  and  still  more  to  one 
governing  a  tribe.  A  father  might  resolve  that  as  to 
Cain  all  that  was  wrong  should  come  right,  but  how  as  to 
Abel  already  killed  ?  how  as  to  all  others  who  had  lives 
to  lose  ?  Canon  Farrar  overlooks  the  fact  that  punish- 
ment proper  is  not  a  personal  matter,  but  one  of  public 
obligation  and  interest.  "  Not,"  said  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  his  solemn  act  of  judgment, "  for  his  cause  that  did  the 
wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the  wrong,"  but  for 
the  cause  of  the  common  weal. 

When  what  is  called  punishment  is  merely  correction, 
it  carries  with  it  demonstration  that  pain  may  be  inflicted 
even  from  personal  goodwill.  But  whenever  it  aims  at 
rectifying  dangerous  dispositions  in  others  besides  the  one 
"  corrected,"  then  the  good-will  is  not  primarily  personal, 
but  public ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pain  inflicted  is  no 
measure  of  cruelty,  but  of  care  for  the  general  good.  So 
also  when  punishment  is  deterrent.  But  the  great  end 
of  punishment  is  protection,  and  at  this  end  Canon  Far- 
rar hardly  glances.  Among  mortals  punishment  is  not 
only  the  fence  of  all  rights  and  happiness,  but  of  exist- 
ence itself.  Abolish  punishment,  and  you  spill  out  life 
by  a  thousand  gurgling  sluices.  So  greatly  is  the  protec- 
tive end  of  punishment  the  paramount  one,  that  in  grave 
cases  it  becomes  the  only  one.  In  the  "  Crito  "  the  sense 
of  this  truth  felt  by  Socrates  is  displayed  with  almost 
Biblical  grandeur.     His  penalty  was  not  just ;  it  was  not 
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terminable  ;  it  was  not  capable  of  being  repaired  to  him, 
his  friends,  or  his  children.  But  he  would  not  flee  ;  no, 
sooner  perish  Socrates  than  perish  law,  was,  in  effect,  the 
word  of  the  wise  man. 

Canon  Farrar  does  not  seem  to  be  very  cautious  in  in- 
voking history  and  experience  in  support  of  government 
by  terminable  penalties  exclusively.  What  government 
has  ever  given  a  guarantee  beforehand  to  all  offenders 
that  after  a  time  all  consequences  of  their  offence  shall 
cease,  and  that  they  shall  not  on  account  of  it  have  any- 
thing more  to  suffer  ?  Does  past  experience  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  effect  of  such  a  guarantee  would  be 
beneficent  ?  Would  it  not  be  malignant  ?  Among  mor- 
tals, however,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  fear  of  death, 
the  awe  of  a  higher  judge,  would  in  part  restrain  the  evil 
effect  of  prospective  impunity.  But  how  if  both  immor- 
tality and  prospective  impunity  were  assured?  Might 
not  a  system  of  terminable  penalties  lead  to  an  intermin- 
able repetition  of  offences,  necessitating  ever  new  punish- 
ments for  fresh  transgressors  ?  May  not  Plato  in  firmly 
fixing  on  the  "  incurable  "  as  monuments  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing for  ever,  no  longer  for  their  own  correction,  but  as  an 
example,  a  warning  to  others,  have  better  interpreted  the 
plans  of  a  benevolence  that  covers  all  ages  and  all  worlds 
than  do  they  who  insist  that  every  offender  must  have 
eventual  impunity  ?  The  latter  supposition,  pushed  to  its 
consequences,  requires  that  wrong  should  never  be  allowed; 
for  if  only  forgiven  the  reparation  is,  we  repeat,  to  Cain, 
not  to  Abel.     Here  we  come  in  face  of  the  problem  of 
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problems,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  permission  of  wrong,  the 
toleration  of  the  wicked,  what  Butler  calls  "  the  mystery 
of  God,  the  great  mystery  of  His  suffering  vice  and  con- 
fusion to  prevail."  In  all  his  impetuous  nights  Canon 
Farrar  barely  grazes  the  surface  of  that  mystery,  like  a 
bird  skimming  over  a  still  but  unfathomable  deep. 


REVEREND  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 

Those  who  have  taken  any  fair  measure  of  the  wrong 
which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  suffered  in  all  ages  at 
the  hands  of  its  scribes  and  priests,  will  not  wonder  at 
the  fervid  and  indeed  passionate  eloquence  with  which 
Canon  Farrar  pleads  against  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
dogmas  by  which  they  have  distorted  the  righteousness 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  clouded  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  love.  Such  a  book  as  Canon  Farrar's  "  Eternal 
Hope  "  is  deeply  significant.  Some  of  us  have  been  for 
years  witnessing  against  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  tor- 
ment, as  horrible  in  itself,  even  according  to  Calvin's  con- 
fession, and  staining  with  deep  dishonour  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  love  of  God.  But  we  have  been  as  "  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  compared  with  the  testimony 
which  is  uplifted  by  one  who  speaks  with  the  weight  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  from  the  high  places  of  the  An- 
glican Church.  When  a  man  of  Canon  Farrar's  position 
and  influence  feels  himself  so  pressed  in  spirit  to  preach 
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the  Eternal  Hope  that  he  can  no  longer  forbear,  and  gives 
forth  a  work  so  charged  with  intense  conviction  as  this, 
the  controversy  enters  on  a  new  phase,  and  is  manifestly 
nearer  to  its  end. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  criticize  Canon  Farrar's  book  in  de- 
tail, for  this  simple  reason :  I  have  myself  been  led,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  same  influences,  to  very  much  the 
same  conclusions,  which  I  published  three  years  ago,  in 
an  examination  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the 
Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,"  and  I  could  but  repeat  what 
I  then  expressed.  I  can  only  rejoice  at  finding  that  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  was  then  led  after  much  anxious 
thought,  and  under  a  very  painful  sense  of  responsibility, 
are  sustained  by  the  high  authority  and  the  ample  learn- 
ing of  the  eminent  writer  who  has  pleaded  so  eloquently 
for  the  Eternal  Hope.  Like  Canon  Farrar,  I  am  unable 
to  accept  the  dogma  of  the  Universalists,  after  full  consi- 
deration of  the  learned  and  impressive  arguments  which 
I  have  read  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  too  deeply  in  the 
sacredness  of  human  freedom,  to  accept  a  doctrine  which 
seems  to  me  to  set  an  imperative  bound  to  its  decisions ; 
nor  can  I  find  it  set  forth  in  any  clear,  developed  form  as 
the  scheme  of  the  future  which  is  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God.  But  I  hold,  and  each  year  I  seem  to  hold  more 
firmly,  that  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  oar 
Lord  cannot  be  the  one  Divine  power  in  the  universe 
which,  for  man  at  any  rate,  is  paralyzed  by  the  hand  of 
Death.  Justice,  holiness,  fidelity  to  truth,  wrath  against 
sin,  these  we  are  told,  and  we  joyfully  believe,  live  on  and 
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rule  through  all  eternity ;  but  one  thing,  if  this  awful 
dogma  be  true,  Death  paralyzes— the  hand  of  the  Divine 
love.  And  this,  when  it  is  once  fairly  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  and  of  reason,  is  blankly  incredible. 
Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  work  on  through  eternity, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  love  which  moved  the 
Father  to  redeem  the  world  at  such  infinite  cost,  must 
work  on,  while  there  is  one  pang  in  the  universe,  born  of 
sin,  which  can  touch  the  Divine  pity,  or  one  wretched 
prodigal  in  rags  and  hunger  far  from  the  home  and  the 
heart  of  God.  And  while  we  know  the  wrath  of  God 
against  evil,  which  is  a  dread  reality,  though  always  with- 
in the  sphere  of  His  love,  and  see  that  sin  can  only  be 
purged  through  terrible  pain,  we  have  the  right  to  clasp 
to  our  hearts  all  the  hope  that  can  grow  out  of  the  assur- 
ance, that  so  long  as  the  God  who  is  Love  lives  and  reigns, 
the  mercy  which  redeemed  the  world  must  be  the  regnant 
power  through  all  the  ages  and  in  all  the  spheres.  This 
surely  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  vision  of  "  the  Lamb 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  bearing  visibly  the  symbols 
of  the  Cross  and  Passion.  All  that  the  Cross  symbolizes 
is  there  represented  as  exalted  to  the  throne  of  universal 
dominion,  the  vital  centre  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  uni- 
verse "  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

Eternal  Hope  !  It  expresses  in  brief  the  words  with 
which  I  closed  the  treatise  to  which  I  have  referred :  "  I 
plead  for  the  hope  of  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  the 
devil  in  the  universe,  by  the  salvation  of  all  that  bears 
the  trace  of  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  God.     Sin  withered 
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under  the  curse  of  the  souls  that  were  once  its  victims  ; 
the  devil  spoiled  of  his  dark  dominion,  not  by  the  fiat  of 
omnipotent  will,  but  by  the  hand  of  omnipotent  love. 
Hell  destroyed  ;  Christ  triumphant ;  gathering  the  spoils 
of  His  Cross  and  Passion  here  and  in  all  the  worlds." 
This  is  the  Eternal  Hope.  The  term  is  happily  chosen, 
and  the  book  will  be  as  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  "  to 
many  a  sad  and  burdened  heart ;  justifying  as  it  does  the 
soul's  deepest  convictions  and  most  passionate  longings, 
by  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world's  wisest  teachers  in  all 
generations  ;  by  the  valuable  light  which  it  sheds  on  the 
ideas  and  the  beliefs  of  the  generation  to  which  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  preached  ;  and  by  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  it  ably  expounds.  The  textual  criti- 
cism is  of  great  value  ;  it  forms  too  an  important  feature 
of  a  work  of  great  interest,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this — -'Salvator  Mundi,"  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cox. 

And  now  that  we  are  emerging  from  the  terrible  sha- 
dow of  this  doctrine,  we  look  back  with  a  shudder,  and 
ask  ourselves,  how  was  it  possible  that  Christian  men 
should  believe  it,  and  should  connect  such  unutterable 
horrors  with  the  administration  of  a  Being  who  has  given 
to  us  in  Calvary  the  measure  of  His  love  ?  How  could 
it  ever  be  preached  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  to  mankind?  And  there  is  another  and 
darker  question  behind.  The  Christian  world  having 
believed  and  preached  it  all  these  ages,  dare  we  wonder 
that  Christendom  is  so  little  like  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
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In  order  to  get  light  on  these  questions,  it  is  needful  to 
remember  that  the  doctrine  grew  pari  passu  with  sacer- 
dotal ideas.  It  is  emphatically  the  dogma  of  the  priest, 
which  he  has  wielded,  and  mainly  with  no  base  purpose, 
as  a  means  of  influence  over  men.  It  gave  to  him  a  ready 
and  powerful  means  of  terrorizing  a  rough  and  brutal 
generation,  and  with  what  awful  force  he  used  it,  the  stu- 
dents of  mediseval  literature  will  very  well  understand. 
But  it  would  have  defeated  its  own  end,  and  become 
powerless  through  excess  of  horror,  but  for  the  "  priestly 
power  of  the  keys."  There  were  always  the  sacraments, 
the  priest's  absolution,  and  the  great  purgatorial  discip- 
line, between  the  human  soul  and  the  naked  terror,  during 
the  mediseval  period ;  and  so  men  were  not  afraid  to 
paint  out  in  the  most  loathsome  and  harrowing  forms  the 
physical  torments  of  the  damned,  because  they  had  a 
ready  refuge  to  offer  in  the  very  mild  condition  of  sub- 
mission to  the  direction  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
Christian  attitude  of  soul  in  the  judgment  of  Rome.  And 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  same  sacerdotal  leaven  in  the 
Anglican  Church  has  exercised  the  same  influence,  and 
has  in  some  measure  mitigated  the  sharp  pressure  of  the 
doctrine  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its  members ; 
while  we  of  the  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches 
have  felt  it  in  its  full  force.  We  retain  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  in  its  most  explicit  form,  and  we  preach  that  the 
doom  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  "  everlasting  burning." 
No  priestly  word  or  act  is  recognised  in  our  Churches, 
which  can  mitigate  for  a  moment  the  "  horrible  decree  ;  " 
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and  the  only  "  way  of  escape,"  as  we  are  fond  of  phrasing 
it,  is  by  what  is  constantly  represented  as  a  terribly  nar- 
row and  difficult  path.  It  is  here,  in  the  Churches  which 
inherit  the  Puritan  traditions,  that  the  grizzly  form  of 
the  terror  is  to  be  seen.  Canon  Farrar  has  quoted  some 
truly  awful  passages  from  President  Edwards.  I  have 
quoted  others  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  remember  the  anguish  of  mind  which 
these  doctrines  inflicted  on  those  who  felt  bound  to  preach 
them.  They  agonized  in  spirit  until  they  felt  sure  that, 
if  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  man  demanded  it,  they 
were  ready  themselves  to  endure  to  the  utmost  what  they 
believed  that  God  was  purposed  to  inflict  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind. 

But  the  idea  could  only  hold  a  hardly-disputed  sway 
while  the  conception  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe 
which  Augustine  develops  in  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei "  was 
supreme :  the  two  great  households  of  light  and  of  dark- 
ness, in  dire,  constant,  and  hopeless  antagonism.  Calvin- 
ism is  essentially  a  fighting  creed ;  grand  in  its  affirma- 
tions for  all  time,  but  in  its  negations  and  anathemas 
possible  only  in  an  age  of  stern  strife  between  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  antagonists,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
beaten  stir  grim  satisfaction,  like  the  pains  of  traitors 
overthrown  in  war.  Moreover,  in  ages  when  high-handed 
despotism  was  the  normal  form  of  government,  men  were 
more  able,  without  a  revulsion  of  horror,  to  connect  stern, 
tyrannous  methods  with  the  rule  of  God. 

But  when  the  idea  of  the  one  great  family  of  man,  in 
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which  the  saints  were  to  be  the  ministers  to  the  sinners, 
began  to  steal  into  human  hearts,  largely  through  that  great 
uprising  of  the  human  which  is  known  as  the  Revolution, 
and  which  had  deeper  roots  than  is  commonly  suspected  in 
the  Word  of  God^men  began  to  feel  more  sharply  the  incom- 
patibility of  this  terrible  dogma  with  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  New  and  benign  ideas  of  the  duty 
a  ruler  and  his  relation  to  the  ruled  have  been  winning 
their  way  during  these  last  generations,  and  are  now 
accepted  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Looking  from 
earthly  to  heavenly  things,  men  are  forced  to  ask  them- 
selves, what  rule  is  this  which  the  Church  through  all 
these  ages  has  been  setting  before  Christendom  as  Divine  ? 
Great  searchings  of  heart  and  stirrings  of  conscience  are 
inevitable  under  such  conditions.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
they  are  breaking  forth  benignly  in  such  works  as  these. 
How  terribly  Europe  has  been  brutalized  by  the  pictures 
of  torture  with  which,  from  Bseda  down  to  Orcagna, 
mediaeval  historians,  preachers,  painters,  and  poets  made 
it  familiar,  one  hardly  dares  to  estimate.  How  many 
generations  will  pass  before  the  hold  on  man's  nobler 
nature,  which  has  been  lost  by  the  Gospel  of  Terror,  will 
be  regained  by  the  Gospel  of  Love  ! 


REVEREND  JOHN  HUNT. 

If  there  can  be  any  doctrine  ever  taught  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  which  can  claim  to  be  really  Catholic,  it  is 
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the  doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment.  This  has  been 
believed  by  the  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  in  all 
Churches,  and,  with  very  insignificant  exceptions,  of  all 
sects.  Fathers,  Schoolmen  and  Reformers,  zealous  Roman 
Catholics  and  ardent  Protestants  have  agreed  that  this  is 
an  undeniable  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  a  Catholic  doctrine,  but  is  it  Christian  ? 
Dr.  Farrar  says  that  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  "  modern  criticism,"  are  "  absolutely  silent "  as 
to  "  endless  torture."  Like  transubstantiation  and  many 
other  Catholic  doctrines,  it  is  founded  on  taking  literally 
words  which  were  never  intended  to  have  a  literal 
meaning. 

It  is  a  vast  triumph  for  "  modern  criticism,"  if  it  has 
overthrown  the  interpretation  which  the  great  body  of 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  put  on  certain  passages  of 
Scripture.  This,  however,  is  but  one  symptom  of  the 
revolution  which  is  overtaking  the  theology  which  has 
long  sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of  Catholic  or  ortho- 
dox. It  comes  finally  to  the  long-disputed  question  of 
authority  or  reason — whether  we  are  to  believe  doctrines 
because  of  the  Catholic  consent  of  ages  and  generations, 
or  if  our  belief  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  party  of  progress  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  Dr.  Farrar  belongs,  receives  as  a  certain  truth  the 
axiom  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  "  reason  is  the  only  faculty 
whereby  we  have  to  judge  of  anything,  even  of  revela- 
tion itself."  If  then  any  doctrine  taught  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  is  not  reasonable,  there  is  so  far  a  presump- 
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tion  that  it  is  not  really  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  More- 
over, as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  on  Butler's  prin- 
ciple part  of  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
the  existence  in  Christianity  of  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  would  go  a  long  way  to  invalidate  its  claim 
to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  argument  is,  reason  tells  us 
that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  incompatible 
with  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  divine.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  this  ar- 
gument by  considerations  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
evil,  from  present  suffering,  from  the  incapacity  of  human 
reason  to  judge  of  God's  doings,  and  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  divine  government.  But  the 
capacity  of  man  to  judge  of  God's  justice  is  everywhere 
assumed  in  the  Bible ;  the  faith  that  He  will  do  right  in 
the  end  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  belief  in  God  at  all ; 
and  the  case  of  present  evil  and  suffering  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  evil  and  suffering  which  shall  never 
end.  All  present  irregularities  may  be  put  right ;  God 
has  before  Him  a  whole  eternity,  in  which  he  can  rectify 
the  wrongs  of  this  present  life  ;  but  the  very  terms  "  end- 
less evil  and  suffering "  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
ever  being  so  rectified  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  divine 
attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  In  this  case  the  subject 
is  within  the  competence  of  man  to  judge,  for  he  is  told 
that  endless  suffering  is  to  depend  on  his  actions  in  this 
present'  life,  and  reason  declares  that  nothing  which  the 
worst  of  men  could  possibly  do  within  the  compass  of  his 
threescore  and  ten  years  could  possibly  deserve  such  a 
punishment  as  the  endless  torment  of  Catholic  or  ortho- 
dox theology. 
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We  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  Catholic,  for  some  of 
those  who  claim  this  appellation  as  the  antithesis  of  Pro- 
testant have  of  late  been  trying  to  charge  the  awful  hell 
on  those  who,  at  the  Reformation,  are  said  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Farrar  seems  partly 
to  have  admitted  their  plea  ;  but  the  whole  argument  rests 
on  the  clumsy  invention  of  purgatory,  which  is  to  purify 
by  physical  torments,  not  the  lost,  but  the  souls  that  are 
not  sufficiently  pure  to  enter  into  Paradise.  There  still 
exists  the  awful  hell  for  the  lost,  which  is  as  conspicuous 
in  the  Romish  Church  as  it  ever  was  in  any  Protestant 
community.  To  take  the  Roman  Catholic  books  that  first 
come  to  our  hands,  here  is  a  passage  from  Bouhour's  Me- 
ditations, translated  in  a  book  of  devotion  for  English 
Roman  Catholics  : — 

"  What  misery  can  be  equal  to  that  of  being  miserable  so  long  as 
God  shall  be  God  ?  .  .  .  These  unhappy  children  of  wrath  not 
only  suffer  during  eternity,  but  they  suffer  eternity  during  each  mo- 
ment of  their  existence.  Eternity  is  engraven  on  the  flames  which 
torment  them  ;  it  makes  a  part  of  all  their  sufferings  ;  it  is  ever 
present  to  their  minds.  O  tormenting  thought !  O  miserable  con- 
dition !     To  burn  forever  !  to  weep  forever  !  to  rage  forever  !  " 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  Meditations  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Garden  of  the 
Soul:"— 

"  Represent  to  yourself  a  dark  city  all  burning,  and  stinking  with 
fire  and  brimstone ....  The  damned  are  in  the  depth  of  hell 
within  this  woeful  city,  where  they  suffer  unspeakable  torments  in 

all  their  senses  and  members Consider  above  all  the 

eternity  of  their  pains,  which  above  all  things  makes  hell  intoler- 
able." 
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To  those  who  are  really  lost,  the  Church  of  Rome,  no 
more  than  orthodox  Protestants,  allows  the  possibility  of 
amendment  after  this  present  life. 

To  reject  endless  punishment  is  to  overturn  the  found" 
ation  of  the  whole  system  of  theology  which  is  known 
as  Catholic,  but  it  is  also  to  remove  what  to  many  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing  Christian- 
ity. The  great  question  then  is,  can  it  be  done  fairly,  or 
can  modern  criticism  really  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are 
silent  concerning  never-ending  punishment  ?  The  remark 
is  made  by  old  Thomas  Hobbes  that  though  hell-fire  may 
be  everlasting,  those  cast  into  it  may  not  remain  in  it 
everlastingly.  This  is  an  ingenious  solution  of  a  press- 
ing difficulty,  but  when  ingenuity  is  necessary  there  is 
always  ground  for  suspicion.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  wicked  will  be  annihilated,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
immortality  will  be  granted  only  to  them  that  repent  and 
amend.  But  this  is  a  supposition  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  and,  like  the  other,  is  ingeniously  in- 
vented to  meet  a  difficulty.  Restitution,  or  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis, 
and  the  one  which  could  appeal  to  most  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  way  of  indirect  intimation,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

To  the  English  reader  of  the  Bible  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious  doctrine  concerning  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  that  it  shall  be  endless,  in  a  place  called 
hell,  and  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  the  strongest 
words  are  those  of  Christ  himself,  where  He  says  of  the 
wicked,  that  "  their  worm  dieth  pnot,  and  their  fire  is  not 
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quenched."  Awful  words  to  our  ears  when  coming  with 
the  full  meaning  which  they  now  convey  to  us.  But  had 
they  this  meaning  when  Christ  spoke  them  ?  Did  they 
convey  this  meaning  to  those  who  first  heard  them  ? 
This  is  surely  a  legitimate  inquiry,  and  the  meaning  which 
Christ  intended  must  be  the  proper  meaning.  Can  a 
worm  that  never  dies  mean  anything  else  but  a  worm 
that  never  dies  ?  Can  fire  that  is  never  to  be  quenched 
mean  anything  but  fire  that  is  never  to  be  quenched  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  we  must  take  them  literally,  but  does 
the  discourse  admit  of  this  ?  A  worm  and  a  fire  are  ma- 
terial. It  may  be  said  that  though  they  are  only  emble- 
matic, yet  they  must  mean  that  whatever  the  suffering  is 
it  must  be  never-ending.  And  this  would  have  been,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  a  fair  inference,  but  it  happens  that 
Christ  took  the  words  from  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah,  where 
the  reference  is  to  material  bodies  and  to  a  temporal  pun- 
ishment— in  which  case  the  worm  cannot  be  literally 
never-dying,  nor  the  fire  unquenchable.  Why  should 
they  be  taken  literally  when  spoken  by  Christ,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  obviously  they  cannot 
be,  so  far  as  duration  is  concerned,  when  used  by  Isaiah  ? 
Dr.  Farrar  maintains  that  "  hell  "  and  "  damnation  " 
had  not,  when  the  Bible  was  translated,  the  terrible  mean- 
ing which  they  have  now.  This  may  be  partly  true,  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  idea  of  a  place  of  endless 
torment  was  familiar  to  the  translators.  Damnation  has 
evidently  changed  its  meaning  for  the  worse.  But  the 
really  important  word  is  "eternal."  The  Greek  aiwnos 
may  or  may  not  be  translated  "  everlasting."     It  is  used 
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in  many  places  in  the  Bible  where  it  cannot  mean  endless, 
and  its  etymological  meaning  is  the  opposite  of  everlast- 
ing. The  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
notes  to  Archer  Butler's  Lectures  (vol  ii.  182),  points  out 
a  passage  in  Plato  which  no  critic  before  had  noticed,  in 
which  atwvto?  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  eternal.  The 
word,  however,  was  also  used  by  the  later  philosophers, 
as  Philo,  Plotinus,  and  other  Neo-Platonists,  to  mean  eter- 
nal, not  in  the  sense  of  having  anything  to  do  with  dura- 
tion, but  as  expressing  the  plenitude  of  being,  in  agree- 
ment with  Spinoza's  definition  of  eternity,  "  per  ceterni- 
tatem  intelligo  ipsam  existentiam"  If  we  could  suppose 
that  Christ  spoke  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  that 
the  discourses  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  reported  literally, 
we  might  fairly  conclude  that  by  "  eternal  life"  He  meant 
absolute  existence.  The  opposite  of  this,  eternal  death, 
would  then  be  a  mere  negation,  not  suffering  marked  by 
any  degree  of  duration,  but  the  deprivation  of  absolute  or 
real  existence. 

Etymology,  metaphysics,  and  we  may  say,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  argument,  the  fourth  Gospel,  may  all  be 
left  out  of  the  controversy  ;  and  the  sole  question  to  be 
settled  is  what  Christ  meant  to  say  when  he  spoke  of  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  proper  answer 
seems  to  be  that  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  idea 
either  of  the  real  nature  or  of  the  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment. It  was  something  so  awful  that  the  strongest  meta- 
phors with  which  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  familiar 
were  used  to  describe  it,  but  still  they  were  metaphors, 
and  all  taken  from  things  temporal  and  material.     The 
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Bible,  in  fact,  never  introduces  us  to  heaven  or  hell,  but 
under  material  figures,  just  as  it  rarely  speaks  of  God 
except  under  the  likeness  of  man,  or  with  attributes  which 
are  in  part  common  to  God  and  man.  And  the  reason  of 
this  probably  is,  that  the  multitude  of  men  have  no  ca- 
pacity for  anything  beyond  this.  Christ's  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  multitude  was  metaphorical,  and  not  literal. 
The  judgment  of  God  against  sin  is  terrible,  but  the  de- 
tails of  that  judgment  may  not  be  definitely  revealed, 
and  we  may  not  have  capacities  for  understanding  such 
a  revelation  if  it  were  made. 

We  are  thus  in  the  end  left  to  reason  as  to  the  du- 
ration of  punishment,  and  reason  has  never  rebelled  against 
the  Catholic  faith  in  never-ending  suffering.  In  unbe- 
lievers, in  rational  apologists,  and  in  Catholic  saints  and 
theologians,  there  has  been  in  some  form  an  objection  to 
this  belief,  or  a  mitigation  which  went  a  long  way  to 
neutralize  it.  To  all  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  such 
difference  between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  of 
men  as  that  one  should  have  a  never-ending  felicity  and 
the  other  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  devils  in  never- 
ending  torment.  The  distinction  of  baptized  or  unbap- 
tized,  Christian  or  heathen,  Catholic  or  heretic,  elect  or 
reprobate,  are  all  insufficient  to  make  a  difference  so  vast 
as  that  between  heaven  and  hell  as  commonly  understood 
And  when  we  look  at  men  as  they  actually  are,  the  chief 
differences  between  them  have  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances of  their  birth,  education,  companions,  and  natural 
temperament ;  and  when  they  die,  the  multitude,  as  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Great  Staughton,  somewhere  says,  are  "  germi- 
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nal  souls."  They  are  too  bad  for  heaven  and  too  good  for 
hell.  Some  may  deserve  many  stripes,  but  others  only  a 
few.  And  that  this  is  admitted  by  those  who  tenaciously 
cling  to  never-ending  suffering  is  proved  by  the  general 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  different  degrees  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  life.  Professor  Plumptrc 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Farrar,  quotes  remarkable  passages  on 
this  subject  from  Butler  and  Paley,  but  he  will  also  find 
the  same  doctrine  as  exactly  stated  in  John  Wesley's  ser- 
mons. The  idea  that  great  revivalist  preachers  have  owed 
their  success  to  preaching  the  terrors  of  hell  is  exploded. 
They  preached  terror  much  less  than  is  generally  believ- 
ed, and  their  success  was  not  owing  to  this,  but  to  their 
awakening  the  moral  sense  which  found  a  hell  wherever 
there  was  sin. 


REV.  R.  F.  LITTLEDALE,  D.C.L. 

Canon  Farrar's  volume  of  sermons  is  one  of  four  notice- 
able books  which  have  recently  appeared,  in  conjunction 
with  many  pamphlets  wherein  the  popular  theolgy,  as 
well  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches  as  of  most 
Protestant  communions,  in  respect  of  the  condition  of  the 
souls  beyond  the  grave  is  challenged  or  disputed.  The 
three  others  are  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jukes'  "  Restitution  of 
all  Things,"  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox's  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  and 
Mr.  Edward  White's  "  Life  in  Christ." 

I  think  that  all  dispassionate  readers  of  these  four  works 
must  come  to  agreement  on  one  point,  if  no  more :  name- 
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ly,  that  in  the  last  three  they  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  trained  theologians,  with  men  from  whose  conclu- 
sions they  may  indeed  be  constrained  to  differ  widely,  yet 
whose  method  and  matter  they  must  recognise  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  scientific  divinity.  But  in  Canon 
Farrar's  Sermons  the  amateur  and  neophyte  is  visible 
throughout,  and  the  discourses  themselves,  while  always 
cultured,  often — perhaps  too  often — ornate,  and  some- 
times impassioned,  yet  seldom  rise  to  the  dignity  of  sustained 
argument,  or  even  of  accurate  thought,  and  never  attain 
the  level  of  matured  theological  knowledge.  They  are, 
to  borrow  a  simile  from  forensic  practice,  declamatory  ap- 
peals to  a  jury  rather  than  reasoned  pleadings  before  a 
judge ;  and  although  the  preface  and  appendices  are  some- 
what more  chastened  in  style  and  more  exact  in  method, 
yet  they,  too,  exhibit  a  fragmentary  and  tentative  char- 
acter which  is  eminently  unsatisfying,  but  which,  it  must 
in  justice  be  said,  the  author  apologetically  confesses. 

Nevertheless,  these  very  defects  have  their  value  in  the 
present  state  of  the  controversy  with  which  the  sermons 
deal ;  for  they  supply  ample  proof  that  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  domain  of  dead  scholastic  dialectics,  and  has  entered 
into  that  of  burning  questions,  to  which  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  all  thinking  Christian  men  are  imperatively 
demanding  some  prompt  and  unfaltering  answer ;  and 
further  make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  answer  which 
the  popular  theology  has  been  tendering  for  centuries 
past  will  not  be  accepted  much  longer. 

I  disclaim  any  desire  to  uphold  that  theology  (which  I 
have  never  aided  in  propagating)  when  pointing  out  what 
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seem  to  me  certain  flaws  in  Canon  Farrar's  method  and 
statements;  since,  were  I  obliged  to  choose,  I  should 
prefer  ranging  myself  at  his  side,  rather  than  with  Pina- 
monti,  or  even  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  whose  compar- 
atively softened  view  appears  in  his  remarkable  poem, 
"  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever." 

The  most  salient  defect,  then,  in  these  sermons  is  that 
they  do  little  more  than  pull  down.  That  is  often  a  most 
necessary  process,  and  all  dwellers  in  crowded  cities  know 
full  well  how  great  is  the  gain  in  the  mere  sweeping  away 
of  noisome  fever-dens,  even  if  their  sites  be  left  bare  and 
desolate,  with  no  wholesome  dwellings  nor  pleasant  gar- 
dens to  occupy  them.  And  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  de- 
molishing, and  that  speedily,  the  hyper- Augustinianism  . 
which  still  lingers  amongst  us.  But  we  cannot  wisely 
leave  huge  vacant  spaces,  like  the  wastes  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  men's  minds  where  once 
were  some  definite  notions  as  to  one  of  the  most  moment- 
ous topics  which  can  exercise  thought ;  and  this  is  what 
Canon  Farrar  has  practically,  albeit  undesignedly,  done. 
There  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Cox's  plea  that  the  very  limi- 
tations of  our  knowledge,  and  that  ambiguity  of  the 
Scriptural  indications  which  is  admitted  by  all  impartial 
scholars,  must  act  in  restraint  of  our  constructing  a  com- 
plete and  consistent  theory  which  may  be  proffered  as  a 
full  answer  to  inquiry,  a  convincing  substitute  for  the 
discredited  hypothesis  ;  but  Mr.  Cox  himself,  not  less 
than  Mr.  Jukes  and  Mr.  White,  does  endeavour  to  set 
some  positive  teaching  in  the  place  of  that  which  he 
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seeks  to  displace.  I  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  Canon  Farrar's  ser- 
mons must  have  gone  away  with  a  much  clearer  notion 
as  to  what  he  denied  than  as  to  what  he  asserted  and 
wished  them  to  believe.  And  if  so,  he  discharged  no 
more  than  one-half  of  a  teacher's  function.  It  admits  of 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  popular  theology  is  a  very 
ineffective  deterrent  from  sin ;  and  that  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  as  caused  the  practical  failure  of  the  English 
penal  code  before  Romilly  softened  it:  namely,  that  as 
judges  and  juries  often  then  combined  against  the  evi- 
dence to  acquit  culprits,  rather  than  inflict  the  dis- 
proportionate penalty  of  death  for  minor  offences,  an 
element  of  great  uncertainty  was  introduced  into  the  law, 
and  almost  perfect  impunity  attended  many  serious 
crimes,  so  that  they  were  actually  encouraged, — a  risk 
obviated  by  the  juster  incidence  of  the  present  code,  which 
is  more  certain,  though  milder.  So,  too,  when  men  are 
taught  that  God  has  only  one  penalty  in  His  code,  that  of 
everlasting  damnation,  they  cannot  believe  that  He  will 
invariably  inflict  it,  and  each  hopes  to  get  off  altogether, 
not  realizing  that  every  sin  must  be  chastised.  Canon 
Farrar  has  scarcely  given  this  latter  notion  adequate 
prominence,  though  subordinate^  mentioning  it,  and  so 
far  has  not  supplied  a  clear  deterrent  for  lower  natures, 
an  error  from  which  Mr.  Jukes  is  quite  free.  To  my 
mind,  further,  even  his  destructive  argument  is  not  put  on 
the  soundest  basis.  There  is  not  sufficient  stress  laid 
anywhere  on  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  contain  two  parallel  and  often  seemingly 
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contradictory  sets  of  statements  as  to  the  Last  Things, 
one  of  which,  even  after  being  sifted  jealously  by^hostile 
criticism,  does  make  for  the  popular  theology,  and  another 
which  more  than  implies  a  full  restoration  and  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  It  is  as  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  inquiry  if  the  evidence  for  the  first  half  of  these  con- 
flicting declarations  be  minimized,  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
when  the  second  half  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  on  Canon 
Farrar's  hypothesis  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  account 
for  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  popular  theology  at  all. 
Unless  it  had  a  great  deal  more  to  go  on  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  allow,  it  could  scarcely  have  arisen  and  maintained 
its  position  so  long  within  the  Christian  Church. 

The  second  point  which  is  insufficiently  illustrated, 
being  indeed  quite  absent  from  the  sermons,  and  merely 
relegated  to  a  casual  note  in  one  of  the  appendices,  is  the 
absence  of  any  formulated  decree  of  the  Church  Catholic  in 
favour  of  everlasting  punishment.  That  the  question  was 
raised  and  debated  we  know ;  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  formal  condemnation  of  Origen's  doctrine  on 
this  head  we  know  also ;  but  the  effort  failed,  and  the 
question  remains  an  open  one  to  this  day.  There  is  a 
great  significance  in  the  fact  that  in  the  simplest  of  our 
symbols,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  the  most  universal  of 
them,  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan,  we  are  called  on  to 
express  our  belief  in  the  life,  but  not  in  the  death,  to  come. 
And  although  the  Athanasian  Hymn  may  obviously  be 
quoted  adversely,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  restricts  itself 
in  its  closing  verses  to  the  citation  of  the  exact  words  of 
Scripture,  and  does  not  undertake  to  gloss  them  for  us,  so 
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that  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  as  an  interpretation.  Dr. 
Farrar  might  very  fitly  have  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  the 
argument  from  the  long  prevalence  of  the  popular  the- 
ology in  the  Church,  that  an  equal  or  greater  prescrip- 
tion exists  in  favour  of  the  tenet  of  Verbal  Inspiration, 
which  no  Biblical  scholar  of  repute  now  holds,  since  even 
those  who  declare  that  if  we  had  the  authentic  text  of 
every  passage  before  us,  each  tittle  of  it  would  be  infal- 
libly and  divinely  true,  do  not  assert  that  such  a  text 
exists  for  any  one  book  of  Scripture.  But  this  tenet,  like 
that  of  endless  punishment,  has  never  been  formulated  by 
the  Church,  and  makes  no  part  of  any  Conciliar  decree  or 
any  Christian  creed.  This  important  fact  ought  to  have 
been  given  prominence  in  connection  with  the  proof  ten- 
dered that  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  other  eminent  Fathers 
of  an  earlier  date,  followed  the  milder  view,  because 
it  establishes  that  their  opinion  is  still,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  tenable,  and  has  not  been  excluded,  like  some  ante- 
Nicene  phraseology  on  other  points,  by  subsequent 
authoritative  explanations  or  rulings.  Dr.  Farrar,  while 
most  usefully  drawing  attention  to  the  unfamiliar  fact 
that  the  Jewish  Church  has  no  tradition  whatever  in 
favour  of  endless  punishment,  has  failed  to  group  visibly 
with  it  that  other  fact,  that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  passed 
without  break  from  Judaism  into  Christianity ;  so  that 
when  once  the  true  historical  position  of  Christianity  as 
a  continuous  development  of  Judaism  is  fully  realized, 
the  milder  view  seems  antecedently  more  likely  to  be  a 
part  of  the  original  deposit  of  the  Gospel  than  the 
harsher  one. 
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Another  point  where  Dr.  Farrar  has  understated  his 
case,  at  the  same  time  that  he  seems  to  lay  almost  undue 
stress  on  it,  is  his  discussion  at  pp.  xxxiv.-v.,  77-8,  and 
80-1,  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  crucial  word  atwnos, 
where  he  appears  to  exclude  that  meaning  of  infinity 
which  it  unquestionably  often  has,  e.g.  Exod.  iii,  15  ;  Job 
xxxiii.  12 ;  Isa.  xl.  28,  lx.  19,  &c.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  this  term  is  confessedly  ambiguous,  without  also 
saying  that  there  are  several  Greek  words  perfectly  free 
from  any  ambiguity,  whose  meaning  of  "  endless  "  cannot 
be  disputed,  and  which  not  only  might,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly would,  have  been  used  had  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists designed  to*enforce  that  idea.     Such  are  arcA-evraios, 

airkpavTos,    d^dvaros,    cbravaTOS,  dcvaos,   aTrupos,  perhaps  ScrjveKrjsf 

all  of  which  are  noticeably  absent  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  this  connection,  as  also  are  is  dei  and  avev  reAous,  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adequate- 
ly pressed  hitherto. 

Beyond  the  negative  statements  of  Dr.  Farrar,  there  is 
as  already  implied,  a  lack  of  positive  ones.  He  does,  in- 
deed, in  one  place  (p.  xvi.)  just  shrink  from  asserting 
Universalism,  but  he  seems  to  accept  it  fully  at  p.  89  ; 
while  his  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  against  Con- 
ditional Immortality,  or  Annihilationism/amounts  to  little 
more  than  that  he  does  not  like  it.  The  real  difficulties 
of  Universalism,  the  metaphysical  objection  that  it  mili- 
tates against  the  existence  of  freewill,  and  the  consequent 
possibility  of  a  volition  of  evil  through  eternity  (especially 
in  the  case  of  evil  spirits),  and  the  moral  objection  that 
it  fails  to  realize  the  true  nature  and  effects  of  sin,  he 
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scarcely  touches;  and  the  chief  objection  to  Annihila- 
tionism,  its  assertion  of  retrogade  action  on  God's  part,  as 
reversing  the  process  of  creation,  he  does  not  touch  at  all* 
In  fact,,  his  mind,  untrained  in  theology,  and  indeed  in 
-  logic,  as  yet  has  reached  only  the  stage  of  revolt,  and  even 
his  pleas  against  the  popular  teaching,  corroborative  as 
they  may  be  of  sounder  arguments,  do  not  get  beyond 
the  a  priori  stage,  and  are  open  to  the  rejoinder  that  they 
avoid  rather  than  solve  difficulties.  He  has  not,  for-  ex- 
ample, more  than  distantly  glanced  at  two  cogent  pleas 
severally  urged  by  Mr.  Jukes  (who  by-the-bye,  is  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  not  a  Nonconformist,  as  Dr.  Farrar 
reckons  him),  and  by  Mr.  White — namely,  that  if  the 
popular  theology  be  true,  then  Christ  has  been  completely 
defeated  by  Satan  in  the  contest  for  the  souls  of  men, 
since  incomparably  the  larger  spoils  of  battle  rest  with 
the  latter ;  and  the  Incarnation  has  not  affected  the  ulti- 
mate nature  and  destinies  of  mankind  in  general.  So 
again,  while  justly  blaming  the  Reformers  for  tampering 
with  the  deposit  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  for  dark- 
ening the  counsel  of  God,  by  discontining  prayers  for  the 
dead,  he  has  quite  failed  to  note  the  reason  why  Protes- 
tant teaching  has  for  the  most  part,  till  the  rise  of  Uni- 
versalism,  been  so  much  harsher  than  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  The  answer  lies  not  in  the  mere  denial  of  a 
purgatory,  but  in  the  abandonment  by  both  Luther  and 
Calvin  of  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and 
their  substitution  of  a  new  theory  for  it.  Catholics  teach 
that  the  Fall,  deprived  man  of  a  certain  supernatural 
grace  which  insured  the  due  balance  of  his  complex  na- 
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ture,  and  that  he  thereupon  became  wholly  disorganized, 
and  liable  to  find  his  higher  will  dominated  by  the  lower, 
but  was  still  the  same  creature,  having  good  freely  mixed 
with  his  evil.  Luther  and  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand, 
fundamentally  at  one  in  their  teaching  despite  their 
marked  surface  differences,  maintained  that  man  by  fall- 
ing became  a  mere  mass  of  absolute  evil,  without  the 
smallest  admixture  of  good,  and  even  with  no  capacity 
for  being  developed  into  something  better,  so  that  he 
could  be  saved  only  by  the  legal  fiction  of  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  another,  or  else  by  the  arbitrary 
favour  of  an  autocratic  decree,  in  each  case  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  personal  equation ;  since  even  his  virtues 
are  only  splendid  sins.  Once  grant  so  much  and  all  man- 
kind necessarily  falls  into  the  category  of  those  whom 
all  but  the  most  extreme  Universalists  recognise  as  pos- 
sible subjects  of  everlasting  punishment,  namely,  such  as 
have  so  wallowed  in  deliberate  and  wanton  evil,  that  they 
have  left  nothing  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  even  Omnipo- 
tence itself  can  work,  so  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  sen- 
tencing them  to  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

But  this  monstrous  teaching  is  false  to  the  Bible,  and 
also  to  all  our  moral  sense  and  practical  experience.  We 
know  that  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil  in  man,  and  we 
may  not  call  good  evil  to  support  a  theory.  And  when 
once  we  recognise  the  germ  of  good  in  even  the  most 
wicked  men,  we  are  faced  by  this  difficulty  in  the  popu- 
lar theology,  that  it  assumes  God  to  permit,  if  not  to 
force,  this  good  to  be  overpowered  and  assimilated  by  the 
evil  in  contact  with  it,  and  thereby  contradicts  the  fre- 
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quent  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament  borrowed  from  the 
smelting  of  ores.  The  metallurgist  does  not  throw  away 
nor  destroy  even  "  reprobate  silver "  (Jer.  vi.  30),  but 
purges  it  from  its  dross  in  his  fiery  furnace,  drawing  the 
purified  metal  thence  to  be  wrought  into  costly  fabrics 
(Isa.  i.  25  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18-23  ;  Zech.  xiii.  31  j  Mai.  iii.  3); 
but  God  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  less  capable  workman. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  error  which  Canon  Farrar 
has  failed  to  point  out  is  the  popular  teaching  as  to  this 
life  being  a  state  of  probation,  a  solitary  chance,  failure 
in  which  involves  destruction,  just  as  with  us  gun-barrels 
which  cannot  pass  the  test  in  the  proof -house  are  inva- 
riably condemned,  broken  up,  and  cast  into  the  fire, — -but 
only  to  be  forged  anew.  There  is  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture for  this  current  opinion,  which  in  truth  necessitates 
a  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  not  being  able  to 
trust  His  own  work,  nor  to  predict  how  it  will  turn  out 
till  He  has  tested  it.  He  does  indeed  try  and  prove,  but 
it  is  in  the  way  of  education  and  purgation,  not  of  in- 
quiry. "  When  He  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold"  (Job,  xxiii.  10).  "Behold,  I  will  melt  them  and 
try  them "  (Jer.  ix.  7).  Once  grasp  the  notion  that  we 
have  only  one  life  given  us  to  live,  and  that  death  is  a 
mere  episode  in  it,  so  that  this  world  is  but  a  lower  class 
in  God's  school,  and  another  stage  of  education  in  our 
unbroken  personality  and  life  beyond  the  grave  awaits 
us  in  the  intermediate  state,  whether  that  stage  be  down- 
wards or  upwards,  according  as  we  have  used  our  oppor- 
tunities here,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  shows 
clearer. 

E 
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Once  more,  Canon  Farrar  is  not  happy  in  his  rejoinder 
to  the  argument  urged  even  by  Mr.  Keble,  and  repeated 
only  a  few  days  ago  by  Canon  Ryle,  that  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  the  endlessness  of  punishment,  is  to  invalidate  the  ar- 
gument for  the  endlessness  of  bliss,  since  both  rest  on 
exactly  the  same  Biblical  sanctions.  There  are  three  re- 
plies, cumulatively  exhaustive,  which  he  has  failed  to 
adduce.  First,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  really  so,  there 
is  all  the  difference  caused  by  the  rejoicing  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  redeemed  in  the  living  protection  of  God  in 
that  City  from  which  evil  is  for  ever  banished,  and  into 
which,  consequently,  temptation  cannot  make  its  way. 
Next,  the  fact  is  not  as  alleged,  that  they  do  rest  on  the 
same  Biblical  sanctions,  because  though  there  is  very 
much  in  Scripture  which  implies  the  termination  of  evil 
and  the  universal  prevalence  of  good,  there  is  very  little 
to  show  for  the  everlasting  duration  of  death,  sin,  and 
misery,  and  nothing  whatever  which  can  be  made  to  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  another  revolution,  and  the  return  of 
evil  to  power.  Thirdly,  the  difference  of  the  two  eter- 
nities, hell  and  heaven,  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  God.  Let  us  put  a  for  each  of  these  eternities  or  seons, 
and  0  to  denote  Him.  The  assertion  of  the  equality  of 
the  two,  then,  is  that  a+0=a — 6,  which  can  stand  only 
if  0=0,  the  postulate  of  atheism. 

Lastly,  albeit  Canon  Farrar's  forte  is  illustration,  and 
argument  his  weak  point,  he  has  missed  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  a  powerful  side  light  to  bear  on  that  part  of 
the  popular  theology  which  teaches  that  man's  doom  is 
irreversibly  fixed  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  that,  if  he 
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be  unrepentant  at  that  particular  instant  of  time,  he  is 
lost  for  ever.  It  is  that  this  view  puts  God  on  a  moral 
level  with  the  devisers  of  the  most  savagely  malignant 
revenge  known  to  history — the  deed  known  in  Italy  as 
la  gran  vendetta.  This  differs  from  ordinary  assassina- 
tions in  that  the  murderer  does  not  strike  his  victim  down 
at  any  time  feasible,  but  dogs  his  steps  till  he  finds  him 
fresh  from  the  committal  of  some  sin  accounted  mortal  in 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  and  then  slays  him  before  he 
has  had  a  moment  for  repentance  or  confession,  so  as  to 
insure  his  damnation  as  well  as  his  death.  When  a  hired 
bravo  executes  this  vengeance,  he  exacts  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  ordinary  tariff  for  his  services.  The  horror 
with  which  we  read  of  such  a  crime  ought  to  make  us  all 
careful  lest  we  should  give  our  assent  to  the  teaching 
which  predicates  it,  only  on  an  infinitely  vaster  scale,  of 
the  just  and  merciful  God. 


REV.  EDWARD  WHITE. 

Canon  Farrar's  Sermons,  as  the  Spectator  truly  affirmed, 
are  highly  rhetorical  ;  but  I  do  not  assent  to  the  ad- 
ditional criticism  that  this  quality  diminishes  their  theo- 
logical value.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  rhetoric 
blazes  up  from  a  great  depth  of  spiritual  emotion,  a  zeal 
for  God  as  the  intelligibly  just  Judge  of  mankind — whe- 
ther in  its  details  of  belief  this  zeal  be  less  or  more  accord- 
ing to  knowledge — the  tremendous  force  of  the  language 
employed  seems  more  helpful  to  wise  and  reverent  thought 
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on  such  a  subject  than  would  be  the  cold-blooded  style  of 
ordinary  theological  discussion.  At  all  events,  it  is  re- 
freshing, just  for  once,  to  listen  to  a  preacher  who  almost 
shook  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  volcanic  storm  of  his 
indignation  in  attacking  what  he  holds  to  be  the  menda- 
cium  mendaciorum  of  Protestant  divinity. 

With  Canon  Farrar's  earnest  protest  against  confound- 
ing the  Good  and  Evil  Principles  in  the   universe  I  in- 
wardly agree  ;  believing  further  that  the  final  if  indirect 
result  of  this  unconventional  explosion  of  moral  passion 
will  be  to  awaken  more  serious  thought  on  the  present 
quality  and  future  results  of  human  conduct  than  has  been 
known  in  our  generation.     Nevertheless,   looking  at  the 
question  here  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  belief  that 
redemption   regards  man's  eternal  being,  as  well  as  his 
blessedness,  Canon  Farrar's  argument  seems  to  me  neither 
to  rest  on  a  quite  solid  basis,  nor  to  reach  a  safe  conclusion. 
All   arguments   respecting   the   future  destinies   of   men 
which  are  restricted  to  the  question  of  personal  retribution 
or  to  speculations  on  the  Divine  Character  as  involved  in 
that  retribution,  must  fail  in  solidity,  and  fail  in  reaching 
or  overmastering  the  deep-seated  scepticism  of  this  gene- 
ration, because  failing  in  breadth  of  justice  towards  both 
biological  and  biblical  science.  Man's  destiny  in  the  future 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  on  the  ground  either 
of  reason  or  revelation,  apart  from  previous  study  of  man's 
nature  as  a  whole ;  and  the  Divine  communications   on 
that  destiny  cannot  be  rightly  apprehended  apart  from  an 
understanding  of  their  psychological  and  physical  bases. 
Canon  Farrar  seems  to  start  on  his  quest  after  truth  in 
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eschatology,  as  do  most  the  pronounced  universalists  and 
the  believers  in  endless  suffering,  from  the  assumption  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  not  simply  from  belief  in 
its  conceivable  temporary  survival — as  the  butterfly  sur- 
vives the  chrysalis  without  being  immortal — but  in  its 
absolute  eternity  in  all  cases,  under  the  intention  of  God. 
Now  this  natural  eternity  of  souls  appears  to  me  to  be 
confounded  with  a  possible  temporary  survival, — and,  as  a 
positive  dogma,  to  be  destitute  of  all  evidence  from  nature 
or  revelation.  It  is  in  fact  the  -rrporrov  \J/€v8o<>  which  con- 
fuses all  questions  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  God  and 
man ;  it  hinders  men  from  rightly  understanding  the 
meaning  and  end  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  thereby  con- 
cealing the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  "  Life-giving 
Spirit ;"  and  finally,  it  tempts  to  the  assertion  of  the 
doctrines  either  of  universal  salvation  or  of  eternal  suffer- 
ing, both  of  which  contradict  at  least  the  more  obvious 
signification  of  ordinary  biblical  language  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  men  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God. 

I  know  that  this  denial  of  absolute  immortality  in 
mankind  threatens  an  enormous  revolution  in  popular 
thought,  especially  in  England,  where  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortal soul  stands  on  a  level  of  certitude  with  that  of  the 
existence  of  God.  In  France  or  Germany  the  alarm,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  not  so  great.  Yet  even  in  England  the 
measure  of  the  shock  depends  on  the  persons  who  cause  it. 
This  denial  is  listened  to,  indeed  with  anger,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  Christian  theologians.  But  when  it  comes, 
even  in  its  most  extreme  form,  from  scientific  biologists  of 
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the  first  rank,  who,  after  careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  brain-production  and  mind-evolution  throughout  living 
nature,  and  of  the  phenomena  of  waste  and  destruction  in 
unfinished  organisms,  declare  it  to  be  the  height  of  absurd- 
ity to  maintain  that  the  vital  principle  of  every  single 
human  germ,  born  or  unborn,  which  reaches  some  un- 
defined point  of  development  must  live  as  long  as  the 
Creator  Himself, — why,  even  the  theological  public  listens 
in  placid  or  respectful  silence.  A  similar  opinion  is 
received  almost  with  reverent  sympathy,  when  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rhys-Davids  in  the  Contemporary,  as  the 
faith  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  Buddhists,  all 
piously  and  sorrowfully  toiling  towards  Nirvana  or 
extinction  of  individual  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  It  is  only  when  the  mortality  of  the 
"  soul "  is  maintained  as  a  Christian  dogma  that  it  is  dis- 
missed, even  by  Canon  Farrar,  with  indignation,  as  an 
opinion  too  debasing  even  to  be  considered  with  attention. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  declare  my  steadfast  consent  to  this 
conclusion,  holding  it  not  only  for  truth  in  ontology  and 
biology,  but  also  to  be  the  basis  on  which  redemption 
proceeds  from  first  to  last.  Tripartite  man,  we  are 
taught,  was  created  in  "  God's  image ;"  he  never  was  a 
"  beast  of  the  field  ;"  he  was  formed  in  sublime  relations 
with  the  Infinite.  But  his  ascent  from  the  lower  plane 
of  terrestrial  mortality  into  assured  immortal  life  depended 
on  continued  spiritual  union  with  God,  on  voluntary 
subjection  of  the  created  to  the  Uncreated  Will.  That 
original  purpose  having  been  defeated  by  the  action  of 
higher  powers,  and  the  prospect  of  life  eternal  vanishing 
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through  sin,  restoration  to  "  eternal  hope  "  was  possible 
only  through  a  supernatural  action  of  grace  above  law, 
involving  a  union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  natures  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  an  inward  and  outward  trans- 
formative change  in  the  individual  man,  bestowing  a 
"  second  birth  "  of  both  soul  and  body,  in  spiritual  renewal 
and  physical  resurrection.  This,  briefly  stated,  I  take  to 
be  the  drift  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ;  and  to  describe 
this,  as  Canon  Farrar  does,  as  a  "  doctrine  of  Annihila- 
tionism,"  is  even  infinitely  more  unreasonable  than  it 
would  be  so  to  describe  some  curative  system  introduced 
in  order  to  save  men's  lives,  if  they  will  receive  it,  into  a. 
land  where  all  are  dying  of  fever  or  confluent  small-pox. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  questions  of  human  sal- 
vation, and  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  "  second 
death,"  assume  wholly  new  aspects  under  such  connected 
biological  and  theological  views.  What  comes  into  prom- 
inence now,  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  the  endless  future, 
is  not  the  deathless  nature  of  man,  but  the  gift  of  God  in 
the  deathless  nature  of  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Incarnate 
Life  and  Love  ;  whose  person  as  Divine,  and  whose  work 
in  immortalizing  men,  form  the  two  subjects  of  that 
Fourth  Gospel  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  Scriptures. 
What  comes  into  prominence  now,  is  the  action  of  that 
"  Life-giving  Spirit "  (1  Cor.  xv.  45)  which  operates  on 
men  under  all  various  degrees  of  knowledge  in  uniting 
them  to  Christ,  "  the  Life  of  the  world,"  and  extends  in 
some  specified  cases  its  gracious  energy  beyond  the  grave. 

Under  such  views,  wholly  rejected  in  this  book,  yet 
strangely  harmonizing  with  the  results  of  science  in  all 
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departments,  one  is  led  to  protest  urgently  against  that 
old  Origenist  misapplication  of  the  words  "  the  letter 
killeth"  (used  by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  destructive 
action  of  law),  to  which  Canon  Farrar  lends  his  distinct 
approval ;  a  misapplication  which  makes  a  special  virtue 
of  non-natural  interpretation,  leading  to  the  demand  for 
some  figurative  sense  to  be  imposed  on  the  three  most 
important  series  of  terms  in  the  records  of  Revelation : 
firstly,  on  all  those  which  attribute  man's  eternal  life  to 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  restrict  such  endless  life  to 
the  twice- born  sons  of  God  :  secondly,  on  those  which  de- 
nounce death,  destruction  of  body  and  soul,  and  extermi- 
nation, to  wicked  men  ;  and  lastly,  on  those  which  declare 
that  doom  to  be  final  and  eternal.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
as  has  been  shown  at  length  elsewhere,  that  the  very 
terms  employed  by  Plato  in  the  "  Phsedon,"  and  used  for 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Gospel,  through  the 
Greek-speaking  world,  to  denote  the  extinction  of  life, 
are  in  the  New  Testament  wrested  from  their  obvious 
and  historical  meaning,  in  obedience  to  some  imagined 
requirement  of  the  sacred  dialect,  or  some  still  more 
stringent  requirement  of  a  metaphysic  resolved  on  main- 
taining the  absolute  eternity  of  one  part  of  man's  nature. 
Canon  Farrar  supports  the  popular  allegation  that 
under  this  scheme  of  more  literal  interpretation  the 
wicked  would  be  raised  from  the  dead  "  only  that  they 
may  be  tormented  and  destroyed."  But,  indeed,  this  is 
to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
resurrection,  in  all  cases,  is  represented  in  Scripture  not 
simply  as  retribution,  but,  as  Professoi  Stokes  of  Cam- 
bridge observes,  as  the  visible  vindication  of  the  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  historical  "  manifestation  "  of  every  indi- 
vidual human  character,  so  that  what  God  does  with 
every  man  will  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  universe. 
And  the  doctrine  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  unrepent- 
ing  remnant  of  God-rejecting  men  resolves  itself  into  an 
awe-striking  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; — the 
death  of  those  who  are  "  unworthy  of  eternal  life,"  after 
the  exhaustion  of  all  redemptive  processes  on  earth,  and 
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in  some  cases  in  Hades,  being  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  not,  as  Mr.-Erskine  sup- 
poses, an  act  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
mighty. And  I  am  compelled  unwillingly  to  express  the 
persuasion  that  a  line  of  religious  instruction,  which  takes 
for  its  leading  principle  the  notion  that  the  dominant  aim 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  is  to  give  to  the  generality  of 
defiant  men  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  view  of  their  ultimate 
destiny,  differs  toto  coelo,  and  even  toto  inferno,  from  the 
fearful  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in  its  tone 
towards  such  persons  ;  and  will  be  attended  practically, 
as  experience  shows,  by  widely  different  results. 


REV.  PROFESSOR  SALMON,  D.  D. 

The  question  with  which  Canon  Farrar's  sermons  are 
mainly  concerned  is  a  difficulty  of  natural  as  much  as  of 
revealed  religion.  If  we  consider  that  we  have  sufficient 
reason,  independently  of  Christianity,  to  believe  in  a 
future  life,  we  have  to  form  a  theory  as  to  what  will  be 
the  future  of  those  whose  present  life-  has  been  a  moral 
failure.  There  certainly  have  been  at  least  some  whose 
life  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of  a  season  of  discipline 
and  moral  improvement ;  they  have  spent  it  in  learning 
new  vices  and  getting  more  hardened  in  old  ones ;  they 
have  died  to  all  appearance  irreformably  wicked,  and  if 
they  then  enter  on  a  life  which  can  be  described  as  any- 
thing like  a  natural  continuation  of  the  present  one,  they 
must  do  so  under  conditions  infinitely  less  favourable  than 
those  under  which  they  started  here.  Convinced  that 
vice  and  misery  must  go  together,  we  need  not  inquire 
about  the  happiness  hereafter  of  such  persons,  it  is  enough 
to  inquire  about  their  goodness.  Four  theories  may  be 
started  as  to  their  future.  First,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
those  whose  reformation  is  hopeless,  after  death  cease  to 
exist,     This  hypothesis  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  teach- 
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ing  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  doctrine  of  natural 
religion.  Great  moral  depravity  is  known  to  be  com- 
patible with  high  plrysical  vitality,  so  that  we 'cannot 
well  think  of  death  as  terminating  the  existence  of  very 
bad  men  and  of  such  only,  without  introducing  a  Divine 
miraculous  intervention  either  for  the  destruction  of  those 
who  perish,  or  for  the  bestowal  of  a  new  life  on  those  who 
survive.  In  either  case  we  travel  out  of  the  domain  of 
natural  religion.  Secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  existence  of  the  wicked  is  temporarily  continued  be- 
yond the  grave,  whether  for  the  infliction  of  retributive 
punishment  or  for  further  probation,  but  that  after  un- 
successful trial  their  ultimate  fate  is  annihilation.  These 
two  hypotheses  agree  in  ascribing  immortality  to  some 
men,  not  to  others,  thus  really  dividing  the  human  race 
into  two  essentially  different  species ;  and,  the  second  is 
open  to  the  further  objection  urged  by  Cicero  against  a 
similar  theory  of  the  Stoics,  that  it  concedes  the  most  dif- 
ficult point — namely,  that  the  soul  can  survive  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  body — and  refuses  to  grant  what  is  most  natural 
to  think — namely,  that  what  has  survived  so  great  a 
shock  must  be  immortal.  The  third  supposition  is,  that 
all  who  leave  this  life  pass  into  other  scenes  of  discipline, 
so  devised  that  all  without  exception  are  ultimately 
brought  to  virtue  and  happiness.  There  is  nothing  in 
natural  religion,  as  Butler  has  remarked,  which  forbids  us 
to  think  that  human  creatures  after  leaving  this  world 
may  pass  through  different  states  of  life  and  being.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  constitution  of  all  these  states 
will  be  such  as  to  "  make  for  righteousness,"  and  we  can- 
not pronounce  it  incredible  that  by  the  discipline  of  such 
states,  virtue,  here  but  inchoate,  may  hereafter  be  strength- 
ened and  perfected.  But  to  say  that  such  a  process  shall  be 
absolutely  without  possibility  of  failure  in  any  case,  is  to 
make  an  assertion  opposed  to  the  whole  analogy  of 
our  present  experience ;  and  it  is  the  more  hazardous 
to  attribute  to  future  discipline  this  certainty  of  uni- 
form success,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  subjects  of  it 
enter   upon    it,   as   has    been    already   remarked,    in    a 
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condition  far  less  favourable  than  that  in  which  they 
started  here.  This  third  hypothesis,  then,  cannot  be  as- 
serted «on  scientific  grounds — that  is  to  say,  not  because 
there  is  any  present  evidence  that  the  constitution  of 
nature  is  such  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  solely 
on  moral  grounds,  because  our  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God  induces  us  to  believe  that  He  will  hereafter  make  it 
so,  however  little  present  signs  of  it  there  may  be.  Such 
an  argument  can  at  most  inspire  but  a  hope,  it  is  far  from 
yielding  an  assurance.  We  must  have  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  if  we  deserve  to  be  called  Theists  at  all,  but 
we  cannot  without  extreme  rashness  say  that  God  will 
certainly  justify  His  goodness  in  exactly  the  way  we  may 
pronounce  most  befitting  Him.  If  we  could  have  attained 
our  present  belief  in  His  omnipotence  and  goodness  with- 
out experience  of  the  existing  constitution  of  things,  we 
should  most  certainly  have  declared  it  to  be  absolutely 
incredible  that  evil  could  find  the  place  in  it  which  it 
actually  does.  How  the  existence  of  evil  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Divine  attributes  is  a  problem  which  has 
never  been  solved.  Such  considerations  as  that  by  physi- 
cal evil  man's  faculties  are  drawn  out,  that  without  the 
possibility  of  moral  evil  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
highest  kinds  of  virtue,  &c,  are  not  so  much  solutions  as 
encouragements  to  hold  fast  our  faith  in  God  and  believe 
that  He  can  hereafter  justify  His  ways.  Still  these  con- 
siderations give  us  all  the  light  we  have,  and  we  lose  all 
explanation  why  God  should  have  made  us  exposed  to 
temptation  here  if  we  think  it  possible  that  He  can  here- 
after, without  annihilating  virtue  as  well  as  vice,  ordain 
a  constitution  of  things  in  which  the  inducements  to  well- 
doing shall  be  so  overpowering  that  wrong-doing  shall  be 
impossible. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  other  worlds  like  ours,  and 
equally  credible  that  at  any  given  period  of  time  hereafter 
there  may  be  one  or  more  worlds  in  the  same  state  of 
development  as  ours  is  now,  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to 
present  the  same  phenomena  as  those  we  have  experience 
of.     It  is  not  defined  in  this  third  hypothesis  how  long  a 
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period  of  trial  and  discipline  may  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
formation of  a  vicious  person  :  the  framers  of  the  hypo- 
thesis feel  no  difficulty  in  conceding  that  it  may  be  as 
long  as  you  please,  provided  only  it  be  not  infinite. 
What,  therefore,  this  third  hypothesis  requires  us  to 
assert  is,  that  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  Divine  attributes 
that  evil  may  exist  in  the  universe  to  all  eternity,  and  in 
any  given  individual  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  them  that  its  existence  in  the 
same  individual  should  be  eternal.  To  assert  this  requires 
more  knowledge  than  I  can  pretend  to  possess  concerning 
the  Divine  attributes,  concerning  infinity  and  eternity, 
and  the  relation  of  time  to  the  absolute  Being.  If  we 
have  not  evidence  for  any  of  the  three  suppositions  enu- 
merated we  must  fall  back  on  the  only  remaining  fourth : 
and  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  assertion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul  involves  as  a  consequence  the 
admission  of  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  from 
whom  evil  will  never  be  eradicated. 

It  remains  to  examine  how  far  these  conclusions  are 
modified  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  reve- 
lation. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  book  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  future  life,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  on  the  grounds  of 
natural  religion  we  have  rejected  as  unproved  become 
credible  as  forming  part  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  first 
hypothesis  may  be  set  aside  at  once.  It  not  only  receives 
no  countenance  from,  but  is  directly  contradicted  by,  a 
book  which  speaks  as  distinctly  of  future  punishment  for 
the  wicked  as  of  future  rewards  for  the  good,  and  of  a 
resurrection  not  only  for  the  just  but  for  the  unjust.  The 
second  hypothesis  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture, 
and,  when  combined  with  the  other  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  has  nothing  attractive  to  recommend 
it,  leaving  us  as  it  does  (to  use  Canon  Farrar's  words) 
with  "the  ghastly  conclusion  that  God  will  raise  the 
wicked  from  the  dead  only  that  they  may  be  tormented 
and  at  last  destroyed."  Concerning  the  third  hypothesis, 
the  question  is  not  whether  such  hopes  as  natural  religion 
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may  have  permitted  us  to  form  are  confirmed  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  whether  they  can  be  retained  without  contra- 
diction of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  I  have 
not  courage  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words,  because  I  ought  to  know  English  better  than 
either  of  these  two  languages,  and  I  am  very  likely  to  go 
astray  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  auonos  if  I  do  not 
rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  eternal." 
I  must  own  that  I  should  have  been  in  danger  of  trans- 
lating Canon  Farrar's  title  "  Eternal  Hope  "  as  "  a  hope 
destined  never  to  be  realized ;"  and  I  have  not  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  eternal,"  ac- 
cording to  his  use  of  it,  than  that  it  is  an  intensitive  ad- 
jective which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  endless  dura- 
tion. But  there  is  no  necessity  for  minute  discussion, 
because  the  history  of  the  religion  proves  summarily  that 
if  Christ  revealed  any  doctrine  of  universal  restitution, 
He  did  it  so  indistinctly  that  His  followers  failed  to  ap- 
prehend it.  From  the  earliest  times  the  popular  and  pre- 
valent view  among  them  was  that  which  may  be  described 
as  the  popular  view  among  Christians  still.  The  doctrine 
of  universal  restitution,  if  ever  taught  at  all  among 
Christians,  was  but  the  private  idea  of  speculative  men, 
struggling  for  a  bare  toleration,  and  ultimately  struggling 
in  vain.  Not  to  quote  passages  from  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, or  any  other  canonical  book,  when  Justin 
Martyr  says  that  Christians  held  that  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  would  not  be,  as  Plato  ima- 
gined, for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  tuwvios  we  certainly 
receive  the  impression  that  he  attached  the  same  mean- 
ing to  that  Greek  word  which  uninstructed  persons 
do  to  the  English  word  "  eternal."  Canon  Farrar  speaks 
of  the  hope  of  heaven  as  the  feeling  which  inspired  the 
martyrs  as  they  bathed  their  hands  in  the  torturing 
flame."  But  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  early 
martyrdoms  makes  it  plain  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
account  of  the  feelings  which  kept  the  confessors  stead- 
fast. One  has  only  to  think  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons  who  cast  away  her  fears  when  "  reminded  by  the 
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temporal  punishment  of  the  eternal  fire  in  hell,"  or  of 
Poly  carp's  answer  to  his  judge,  "  You  threaten  me  with 
fire  that  lasteth  but  for  a  season,  and  after  a  little  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  know  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment 
and  eternal  punishment  reserved  for  the  ungodly."  The 
martyrs  could  pray  for  their  persecutors,  whom  they 
looked  on  as  but  the  blinded  instruments  of  Satan,  but 
they  did  not  include  in  their  charity  him  whom  they 
looked  on  as  their  real  adversary,  the  crooked  serpent 
whose  condemnation  they  were  making  more  sure.  The 
most  "merciful"  of  those  against  whom  Augustine  contends 
did  not  believe  in  any  such  complete  triumph  of  good  as 
would  include  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Even  Origen, 
whose  charity  alone  went  so  far,  came  short  of  teaching  a 
complete  expulsion  of  evil;  for  he  cast  doubts  as  well  on  the 
perpetuity  of  the  goodness  of  the  saved  as  of  the  evil  of 
the  lost.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  how  generally  his 
views  were  repudiated  by  Christians  as  transgressing  the 
limits  of  permissible  speculation.  On  the  whole,  if  we 
investigate  as  a  historical  question  what  Christ's  religion 
taught,  unbiassed  by  our  natural  liking  to  think  that  it 
taught  the  things  which  we  wish  to  believe  to  be  true,  we 
find  no  grounds  to  assert  that  Christianity  has  added  any- 
thing to  the  strength  of  the  hopes  of  universal  restitution 
that  natural  religion  may  have  lead  us  to  form. 

When  I  ask  myself  how  far  the  opinions  here  expressed 
agree  with  those  of  Canon  Farrar,  I  am  reminded  of 
Brown's  saying  with  regard  to  Reid's  polemic  against 
Hume  :  that  both  said  the  same  things ;  only  that  what 
the  one  said  in  a  loud  voice  the  other  said  in  a  whisper. 
Canon  Farrar  s  Sermons  were  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, and  it  would  therefore  not  be  fair  to  find  fault  with 
characteristics  which  no  doubt  made  them  more  attractive 
to  many  of  the  hearers  ;  and  even  one  who  does  not  find 
so  florid  a  rhetoric  to  his  taste  cannot  without  ingratitude 
complain  that  the  perusal  of  the  volume  was  made  easy 
by  its  containing  so  many  pages  which  might  be  skipped 
or  skimmed.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  hasty  and  essen- 
tially popular  composition  of  these  discourses  that  some 
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things  are  whispered  in  them  which  I  should  have  uttered 
more  loudly,  and  some  things  shouted  which   I  should 
have  been  content  to  say  more  quietly.     And  the  doctrine 
which  most  of  the  hearers  would  carry  away  differs  as 
much  from  that  which  is  stated  as  the  author's  deliberate 
opinion  in  the  preface,  as  the  popular  theology  in  the 
Romish  Church  often  differs  from  what  is  defended  in  her 
schools.  Nine  hearers  out  of  ten  would  have  imagined  that 
the  preacher  intended  to  teach  Universalism ;  but  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  that  he  cannot  venture  to  assert  it, 
"  partly  because  it  is  not  clearly  revealed  to  us,  and  partly 
because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  hardening 
effect  of  obstinate  persistence  in  evil,  and  the  power  of 
the  human  will  to  resist  the  law  and  reject  the  love  of 
God."     Yet  the  vehemence  with  which  he  asserts  that, 
Christianity  does  not  absolutely  exclude  hope    for  the 
future  of  the  very  worst  of  men,  must  have  led  many  a 
careless  hearer  to  think  that  he  was  asserting  that  there 
are  good  grounds  for  entertaining  such  a  hope.     On  the 
other  hand  I  have  no  wish  to  defend  against  Canon  Farrar 
the  unwarranted  additions  which  theologians  of  different 
schools  have  made  to  what  Scripture  has  revealed  on  this 
subject.     In  his  reaction,  indeed,  against  the  appalling 
descriptions  of  physical   torment  which  some   of  these 
writers  have  given,  Canon  Farrar  uses  language  which 
might  easily  have  led  his  hearers  to  suppose  that   he 
thought  any  future  physical  suffering  incredible.     There 
have  been  some  who  have  maintained  that  the  dread  of 
the  agony  of  future  remorse  is  no  sufficient  deterrent  from 
sin ;  that  this  kind  of  mental  pain  is  scarcely  felt  by  those 
grosser  natures  which  need  most  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
fear  of  future  retribution ;  and  that  even  in  those  who 
are  constituted  so  as  to  feel  it  more  acutely,  remorse  for 
irremediable  injury  done  to  others  by  our  misdoing  can  be 
banished  from  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  will  in  a  way  that 
the  pain  of  a  bad  toothache  cannot.     Those  who  hold 
these  views  will  be  confirmed  in  them  by  observing  the 
different  ways  in  which  mental  and  physical  pain  impress 
Canon  Farrar's  imagination.     He  can  contemplate  with 
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moderate  uneasiness  the  sinner  suffering  from  the  agonies 
of  remorse  and  from  the  pain  of  loss;  but  that  he 
should  endure  any  pain  of  sense  is  a  thought  too  dreadful 
for  him  to  entertain.  Again,  I  heartily  join  in  Canon 
Farrar's  protest  against  the  prominence  which  certain  haye 
given  to  hell-fire  in  their  preaching.  I  do  so  without  dis- 
believing in  the  doctrine,  which  I  prefer  to  keep  in  the 
background,  because  I  but  follow  the  method  of  the  sacred 
writers.  They  do  not  teach  that  the  wicked  shall  cease 
to  exist,  nor  do  they  teach  that  they  who  reject  the  means 
which  God  has  here  provided  for  their  restoration  to  vir- 
tue and  happiness  may  rely  on  some  means  provided  here- 
after which  they  cannot  resist.  Yet  they  appeal  most 
sparingly  to  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear;  and  their 
statements  as  to  the  sanctions  of  God's  law  in  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
reason  of  their  disciples,  never  to  their  imagination.  As 
we  do  not  commonly  find  that  to  paralyse  a  man's  mind 
with  terror  at  a  danger  is  the  best  way  of  enabling  him 
to  avoid  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  drawing  fear- 
ful pictures  of  hell  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  men  from 
falling  into  it.  We  have  no  New  Testament  warrant  for 
throwing  any  one's  mind  off  its  balance  in  such  a  way  as 
to  unfit  him  for  discharging  those  ordinary  duties  of  life 
by  which  he  has  been  called  to  glorify  God,  and  for  yield- 
ing that  obedience  of  love  which  is  so  much  more  noble 
than  any  that  can  be  extorted  by  terror. 
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TT  is  without  doubt  laudable  to  be  angry  in  the  cause  of 
-■-  that  which  appears  to  be  truth  and  mercy ;  but  the 
preacher  who  engages  in  a  voluntary  controversy,  and 
who  elects  to  conduct  it  with  the  weapons  of  invective, 
is  bound  to  regulate  his  most  impassioned  flights  by  the 
spirit  of  forethought  and  moderation.  I  cannot  quite 
allow  that  Canon  Farrar's  "  Eternal  Hope  "  complies  with 
this  counsel  of  prudence.  The  Canon,  it  seems,  had  for 
all  his  thinking  life  borne  the  burden  of  a  fierce  indig- 
nation against  the  "  coarse  terrorism  "  of  the  "  popular  " 
view  of  man's  hereafter,  especially  on  the  punitive  side ; 
and  at  last,  having  the  opportunity  of  a  commanding 
position,  he  flashed  his  protest  upon  the  world  in  a  course 
of  sermons  cast  in  his  characteristic  style  of  torrent- 
like eloquence.  This  was  a  mistake  when  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  polemics  was  a  question  at  once  so  mo- 
mentous and  so  mysterious.  The  politician  must  deal 
with  the  changeful  vicissitudes  of  the  day,  however  preg- 
nant of  permanent  results,  by  way  of  speeches,  and  the 
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preacher  who  is  called  upon  to  draw  the  passing  lesson 
from  the  tempest  of  events,  will  naturally  seek  his  pulpit ; 
but  when  he  is  the  originator  of  his  own  question,  that 
being  a  question  of  speculative  thought — with  eternity 
for  its  subject-matter — he  will  most  wisely  consult  not 
only  for  being  immediately  understood,  but  for  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  views — supposing  them  to  have  vital 
energy — by  thinking  his  theory  out  in  all  its  extent  and 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  then  embodying  his  conclusions 
in  the  calm  and  logical  language  of  a  scientific  treatise. 
When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  qualified  himself  as  the 
champion  of  a  principle,  and  he  may  then  without  fear 
offer  battle  for  his  conclusions  in  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum, 
with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  enduring  record  of  his  for- 
malized system.  Canon  Farrar  has  chosen  the  less  excel- 
lent way  of  marshalling  his  rhetoric  in  the  foreground, 
while  he  slowly  and,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  imper- 
fectly brings  up  his  reserves  of  reasoning.  The  result  is 
a  failure  on  his  part  to  deal  with  one  element  of  the  ques- 
tion which  must,  under  any  theory  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation which  recognizes  its  historical  presentment,  be 
of  transcendent  importance.  J  take  Canon  Farrar's  own 
definition  of  his  intentions.  The  main  scope  of  his  ser- 
mons is  to  array  the  religious  sympathies  of  his  country- 
men against  what  he  terms  the  "  common  "  idea,  (1)  that 
the  future  of  the  soul  is  immediately  and  irreversibly 
settled  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  (2)  that  for  the  ma- 
jority of  souls  this  future  will  be  one  of  endless  torment. 
I  must  in  passing  observe  that  it  seems  a  little  arbitrary 
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on  his  part  to  couple  the  beliefs  in  the  immecliateness  and 
irreversability  of  the  doom  with  the  statistics,  so  to  speak, 
of  salvation,  as  if  there  were  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  although,  no  doubt,  they  are, 
practically  speaking,  very  much  held  together.  Canon 
Farrar  is  not  so  precise  in  explaining  what  he  does  as 
what  he  does  not  hold.  However,  we  have  some  state- 
ments of  a  positive  character.  In  the  first  rank  is  his 
confession — which  might  with  advantage  have  been  some- 
what amplified — "  I  am  not  a  Universalist."  It  is  beyond 
controversy  that  while  the  debates  over  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  saved  and  of  the  lost,  and  over  the 
lowest  limits  of  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  pain,  are 
such  as  do  not  necessarily  appeal  to  first  principles,  the 
distinction  between  Universalist  and  non-Universalist  is 
fundamental.  Each  appellation  respectively  excludes  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  Canon  Farrar,  in  a  very  solemn 
treatise,  makes  the  unequivocal  statement,  "  I  am  not  a 
Universalist,"  I  am  bound  to  take  him  as  meaning  what 
he  says,  and  thereby  ranking  himself — however  idiosyn- 
cratic he  may  be  upon  special  points — among  the  believers 
in  the  older  and  more  generally  accepted  system  of  the 
hereafter.  The  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  less  self-respect- 
ing man  might  mean,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  a 
Universalist  or  not ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
Canon  Farrar  can  have  put  his  pen  to  paper  in  the  con- 
troversy until  he  had  ascertained  his  own  mind  on  a  ques- 
tion which  lies  at  its  threshold.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
repudiates  the  fancy  of  "  Conditional  Immortality,"  and, 
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in  distinctly  rejecting  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
he  makes  the  progressive  discipline  of  the  soul  in  the 
after-life  the  pivot  upon  which  he  bids  his  only  half-de- 
veloped theory  to  revolve.  I  pass  over  the  vehement 
pages  in  which  he  argues  that  the  pains  of  "  Gehenna  " 
must  be  moral  and  not  material,  for  in  spite  of  the  stress 
which  he  lays  upon  the  consideration,  it  is  surely  but  a 
detail  by  the  side  of  what  he  unaccountably  overlooks. 
How  often  would  any  of  us  choose  the  most  racking 
toothache  as  a  merciful  substitute  for  some  abiding  heart- 
ache! 

The  great  omission  of  the  whole  book,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  rhetorical  fervour  with  which  it  was  thrown  off, 
is  that  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  system  of  es- 
chatology,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  its  place  to  that 
unique  break  in  the  flow  of  time — that  "  one  supreme 
divine  event  to  what  creation  moves" — upon  which 
Scripture  is  so  precise  and  so  emphatic,  and  to  which  in 
its  various  phrases  it  so  eagerly  reverts,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  Second  Advent,  the  Resurrection 
of.  the  body,  and  the  General  Judgment.  Inferentially 
Canon  Farrar  recognizes  it,  as  elsewhere,  so  in  the  passage 
which  refers  approvingly  to  Martensen's  expression,  "  a 
realm  of  progressive  development  in  which  souls  are  pre- 
pared and  matured  for  the  final  judgment."  But  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  not  only  that  neglecting 
to  face  the  consideration  deprives  his  treatise  of  its  claim 
to  philosophical  completeness,  but  that  some  of  the 
strongest  arguments   for  the   positions  which    he   most 
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dearly  prizes  are  to  be  found  in  its  acceptance.  When  he 
desired  to  arraign  the  idea  of  the  "doom  passed  irrever- 
sibly at  the  moment  of  death  on  all  who  die  in  a  state  of 
sin,"  "he  might  have  pleaded  that  this  theory  in  its  naked 
completeness  reduced  the  General  Judgment  in  the  case  of 
all  those  lost  ones  to  a  ghastly  but  empty  "march -past," 
and  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed  to  a  u  march-past " 
as  truly  unreal — though  joyful  and  triumphant.  Let  us, 
however,  hold  the  faith  of  Scripture  and  the  Universal 
Church,  that  at  some  totally  uncertain — and  as  I  believe 
still  indefinitely  far-off — da}',  the  whole  human  race  will 
recommence  existence  under  new  conditions  of  endless- 
ness, and  of  "  spiritual"  embodiment,  and  that  this  will  be 
the  date  at  which  the  doom  will  be  recorded;  then  the 
mode  and  the  time  of  that  gradual  discipline  of  the  sin- 
stained  soul  on  which  Canon  Farrar  so  eagerly  dwells 
assumes  a  definite  and  intelligible  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  divine  order.  Among  the  fallacies  of  the  popular 
theology  which  are  intimately  connected  with  those 
which  he  denounces,  although  unnoticed  by  him,  is  the 
crass ness  which  refuses  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the 
disembodied  soul  before  the  Resurrection,  and  of  the  soul 
reunited  to  the  "  spiritual  body  "  after  that  event,  must 
be  generically  different.  Whatever  the  characteristics 
either  of  "Paradise"  or  Heaven  may  be — whatever  may 
be  those  of  the  "prison"  or  of  "the  lake  of  fire"— it  is 
clear  that  the  respective  differences  between  the  members 
of  either  pair  must  be  as  substantive  as.  their  resemblance 
can  be,  or  else  the  "  Resurrection"  as  a  fact  is  eliminated. 
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Canon  Farrar  himself  gives  unconscious  evidence  of  a 
similar  confusion  by  the  way  in  which  he  distributes  the 
after-death  probation  by  reserving  that  of  the  inter- 
mediate state  to  the  imperfect  souls  who  die  in  a  state 
unfit  for  heaven,"  while  he  co-ordinates  more  punitive 
sufferings  with  his  idea  of  hell.  Sufficient  attention  has 
hardly  been  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  mutual 
operation  of  the  hard  materialistic  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
which  has  obtained  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  its 
theory  of  canonization,  combine  to  produce  a  confusion 
between  the  intermediate  state  of  the  disembodied  soul 
and  the  Heaven  of  the  risen  "spiritual"  man,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  engendered  amongst  ourselves  by 
the  savage  theology  of  the  Calvinist  terrorist.  By  the 
Roman  system  the  "  Saint" — the  being  capable  of  invo- 
cation and  the  causer  of  miracles — is,  in  the  pre-resurrec- 
tion  aliov  in  "  Heaven,"  enjoying  the  Beatific  Vision — that 
is,  he  occupies  the  position  which  Scripture  assigns  in 
virtue  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  risen  denizen  of  that 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  which  has  yet  to  be  revealed.  A 
familiar  and  recent  illustration  of  this  confusion  is  afford- 
ed by  a  hymn  written  by  a  most  determined  Roman- 
ist, but  widely  popular  among  religionists  of  very 
different  schools — Faber's  "  0  Paradise."  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  holy  enjoyment  which  the 
poet  yearns  after  in  "Paradise"  is  in  truth  the  consum- 
mated u  rapture  "  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem." 

I  may  be  allowed  to  deviate  for  a  few  moments  from 
the  direct  discussion  to  suggest  that  in  any  exhaustive 
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treatise  on  the  subject  the  relation  of  scientific  discovery 
and  of  the  revealed  deposit  of  doctrine  must  be  faced. 
In  itself  I  welcome  science,  for — as  I  am  unable  to  con- 
ceive two  antagonistic  systems  of  truths — I  believe  that 
scientific  discovery  and  revelation  must  be  identical,  and 
that  the  apparent  discrepancy  proceeds  from  the  pride 
or  the  stupidity  of  those  who  strive  to  make  a  quarrel 
where  God  intended  harmony.  In  this  particular  relation 
of  the  intermediate  state  it  is  undoubted  that  a  long 
term  before  the  Judgment-day  makes  the  TratSev&K;  of  the 
better,  and  the  punitive  anguish  of  the  worse,  soul  more 
easy  of  comprehension  than  it  would  be  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  sum  up  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  an 
arbitrary  four  thousand  years  before  the  Incarnation  and 
of  perhaps  an  almost  exhausted  two  thousand  years 
afterwards.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  suggestion  that 
after  all  the  period  before  the  Judgment  must  resemble  a 
terminable  annuity,  and  end  in  a  vanished  value.  But 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  intimations  given  of  the  condition 
of  the  latter  times,  virtue  then  will  be  so  heroic  in  its 
sufferings  and  vice  so  flagrant  in  its  enormities,  that  a  very 
short  period,  materially  considered,  will  be  sufficient  to 
sum  up  far-reaching  results.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
ferring to  one  fact  strongly  insisted  upon  by  anthropolo- 
gists on  considerations  which,  to  an  outsider,  seem  irre- 
fragable, and  which  I  venture  to  think  comes  to  the 
succour  of  revelation  where  the  popular  chronology  ap- 
pears least  able  to  help.  Arguments  seem  wanting  to 
establish  any  theological  value  attaching  to  the  physical 
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length  of  the  "  days  "  of  the  Creation,  however  long  or 
however  short  might  be  the  space  of  time  which  that 
word  indicated.  But  the  received  doctrine  of  Adam's 
fall  and  Christ's  Redemption,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, involves  an  hereditary  and  not  a  tribal  connection 
of  the  human  race  with  the  first  man.  Now  no  candid 
student  can  deny  that  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  descent  of  all  mankind,  as  past  history  and  con- 
temporaneous ethnology  reveal  it,  from  one  couple,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Ussherian  chronology,.  But,  once  the 
"antiquity"  of  the  human  race  is  granted,  this  difficulty 
vanishes.  Again  to  recur  to  the  resurrection.  The 
popular  pre-scientific  idea  of  the  world's  history  is, 
roughly,  that  a  chaos  retrospectively  infinite  was  followed 
by  a  short-lived  "  kosmos,"  in  which  no  great  changes 
have  occurred,  or  will  occur,  until  it  shall  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  and  be  succeeded  by  a  very  different  "  new 
creation."  The  appeal  to  mankind  to  believe  the  latter 
fact  rested,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  on  no  scientific 
analogy,  and  the  sceptic  could  plausibly  urge  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  against  it.  This  he  can  no  longer  do 
in  the  light  of  modern  science,  which  has  revealed  the 
mysterious  working  through  bewilderingly  protracted 
ages  of  physical  and  chemical  mysteries  to  which  the 
ostensible  " face  of  nature"  gives  hardly  any  clue.  The 
appearance — according  to  some  law  which  is  not  less 
natural  because  fore-ordained  and  predicted — at  some 
indefinitely  future  period  of  cosmic  life  of  "spiritual" 
bodies,  which  shall  bear  to  actual  man  an  analogy  which 
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St.  Paul  explained  by  the  figure  of  grain  and  of  the 
mature  wheat  plant,  can  no  longer  be  scouted  as  d  priori 
unscientific.  The  worst  which  any  votary  of  "  evolution,'1 
who  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  freethinker,  can,  if  he  be 
consistent,  say  of  it,  is  that  it  is  unproven. 

I  must  conclude  these  remarks,  which  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  nature  of  a  demurrer.  It  is  impossible  now 
for  Canon  Farrar  to  withdraw  his  eloquent  but  incom- 
plete and  emotional  exposition  of  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
fragment  of  a  complex  mystery.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
possible that  he  can,  in  the  hours  of  analytical  retrospect, 
be  content  to  leave  the  question  of  man's  eternal  hereafter 
in  a  condition  in  which,  so  far  as  he  has  made  it  his  own, 
so  much  has  been  unsettled  in  proportion  to  that  which 
has  been  settled.  Discussion  must  follow,  nay,  it  has 
already  begun,  and  among  the  various  topics  which  will 
force  themselves  upon  public  attention,  a  foremost  place 
will  certainly  be  given  to  the  contrast  of  the  intermediate 
state  as  the  abode  of  the  disembodied  soul,  and  of  the 
"heaven"  and  the  "hell"  which  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
"spiritual"  man.  This  is  a  truth  very  plainly  stamped 
upon  Scripture,  and  signified  in  the  Creeds,  although  most 
strangely  neglected  in  the  narrow  systems  of  modern 
popular  religionism.  The  Church  of  England,  I  believe, 
from  the  prudent  moderation  of  its  dogmatic  statements 
enjoys  an  advantage  in  reconciling  ancient  formularies 
and  modern  thought  which  other  communities  have  let 
slip  by  the  harsh  rigour  of  their  traditionary  pronounce- 
ments.    When  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  have  ap- 
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preciated  in  reality,  and  not  as  a  mere  phrase  of  decorous 
formalism,  that  the  world,  both  seen  and  unseen,  is  to- 
gether God's  one  perfect  creation,  and  that  all  reason,  all 
experience,  all  Scripture,  unite  in  the  teaching  that  the 
divine  work  of  discipline  goes  on  behind  as  well  as  before 
the  veil,  they  will  then  be  able  to  accept,  not  as  the 
vindictive  menace  of  intolerant  cruelty,  but  as  the  yearn- 
ing monition  of  solicitous  love,  that  voice  of  our  fathers 
in  the  faith  which  comes  to  us  across  the  centuries,  reali- 
zing Christ  "with"  us  "upon  all  the  days,  even  to  the 
completion  of  this  finite  term,"  sympathizing  with  the 
soul's  continuous  training  in  life  and  in  the  after-life, 
clinging  to  the  judgmeat-seat,  coupling,  in  the  name  of 
God,  good  faith  and  good  works  as  the  way  of  life  : — 

"  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  est  ut  teneat 
Catholicam  Fidem  :  quam  nisi  quisque  integram  inviolatamque 
servaverit,  absque  dubio  in  aeternum  peribit. 

"  Ad  Cujus  adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere  habent  cum  cor- 
poribus  suis  :  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis  rationem.  Et  qui 
bona  egerunt,  ibunt  in  vitam  seternam  :  qui  vero  mala  in  ignem 
toternum." 


A  LAYMAN. 

Up  to  this  point  the  subject  of  the  discussion  has  been,  I 
think,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  clergymen.  But 
the  everlasting  condition  of  half  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  have  been  born  since  Adam,  and  that  will  be 
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born  till  the  stars  fall  like  untimely  figs — a  few  hundreds 
of  millions  or  so  every  generation — can  hardly  be  an 
ecclesiastical  preserve.  There  is  even  a  point  of  view 
from  which  a  problem  so  tremendous,  so  appalling,  may 
make  a  simple  man  rather  impatient  of  the  sight  of  a 
learned  professor  setting  himself  to  grind  the  solution  out 
of  a  revised  text,  with  Liddell  and  Scott  at  his  elbow, 
and  Tillotson  and  Tertullian  somewhere  handy.  It  is  not 
a  topic  to  be  handled  irreverently,  but  if  ever  there  was 
a  question  on  which  every  possible  window  of  criticism, 
from  natural  religion,  from  the  deeper  humour  of  the 
heart,  and  even  its  despised  "sentiment,"  should  be  frankly 
— and  fearlessly — opened,  this  is  such  a  question.  I  will 
attempt  to  open  one  or  two  of  such  windows. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
upon  is  this  :  namely,  that  the  difficulties  about  the  "In- 
finite," the  "  Absolute,"  the  relativity  or  non-relativity  of 
all  human  knowledge — all  difficulties,  indeed,  which  refer 
themselves  to  metaphysical  Ultimates — are  to  be  cancelled 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  if  cancelled  on  either.  We 
must  not,  for  example,  having  laid  it  down  that  God  is 
just  and  good,  ride  off  from  a  moral  difficulty  on  the  back 
of  the  remark  that  we  do  not  know  what  forms  justice 
and  goodness  might  take  in  an  Infinite  Being.  Many  a 
time  have  I  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  read  in  tracts,  the 
remark  that  "  sin,  being  committed  against  an  infinitely 
holy  Being,  hath  in  it  a  kind  of  infinity."  It  is  not  rude 
to  say  that  the  man  who  is  capable  of  that  hath  in  him  a 
kind  of  stupidity.     But  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  a 
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discussion  of  this  subject  in  which  difficulties  of  the  orie 
above  specified  are  not  called  in  or  turned  out  at  random 
just  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.     This  is  forbidden1 
Let  us  clearly  understand  that  we  have  to  deal  with  this 
question  "in  terms  of  the  moral  system"  (to  use  Mr.  Man- 
sel's  phrase);  and,  having  said  that,  let  us  stick  to  it 
This  alone  will,  I  am  bold  to  say,  erase  three-fourths  of 
our  trouble,  and  of  the  writing  on  the  subject.     Are  we  to 
speak  of  a  Governor,  a  Father,  who  can  be  displeased,  who ; 
can  change  the  front  he  shows  to  us,  whom  we  can  obey 
or  disobey,  to  whom  we  are  related  as  living  in  time  and  . 
space,  and  so  on  and  on  ?     Be  it  so — let  us  remember  it.  ! 
Upon  this  footing  we  may  legitimately  say  (for  one  in- 
stance) that  the  child  or  the  subject  must  not  at  all  times 
think  he  is  completely  able  to  judge  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Father  or  the  Ruler;   but  we  are  shut  up  from  drag- 
ging in  "  the  Infinite"  to  help  us  out  of  a  difficulty. 

We  must  take  care,  also,  not  to  use  moral  terms 
fetichistically.  Now  this  is  constantly  done.  I  think 
there  is  many  a  reader  of  these  lines  who  will  find  upon 
introspection,  that  he  uses  such  terms  as  the  "  Divine 
holiness,"  the  "  Divine  justice,"  with  a  haze  around  them 
which  is  purely  fetichistic.  But,  when  all  is  done,  we 
can  say  no  more,  we  can  mean  no  more,  we  want  no  more 
than  this — that  God  is  wholly  good.  To  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  disapprobation  of  wrong  we  have  no  clue  but 
what  we  find  in  our  own  bosoms  when  we  are  at  our  best. 
A  good  man's  disapprobation  of  wrong  varies  in  height, 
depth,  and  otherwise  ;  but  if  complete  it  would  be  the 
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bQsapprobation  felt  by  holiness.  When  I  think  of  the 
oiiilky  way,  or  the  stormy  sea,  or  am  thrilled  by  love  or 
e>rief,  any  feeling  of  mine  may  become  more  lofty  or  more 
fntense — may  touch  what  we  call  "  the  bounds  of  the  In- 
iinite  " — but  it  does  not  change  its  nature.  Nor  can  the 
1  addition  of  the  word  "  Infinite  "  change  its  nature — or  its 
functions  either. 

'<  The  word  "  sin  "  too  often  is  used  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing fetich  about  it.  Now  sin  is  wrong-doing  considered 
or  felt  by  me  as  between  me  and  God — that  is  to  say,  as 
interfering  with  the  love,  trust,  and  reverence  which  are 
normal  as  between  my  Father  and  Ruler  and  myself. 
Yet  there  is,  I  think,  in  most  minds,  a  sort  of  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  word  "  sin  "  which  it  is  difficult  to  des- 
cribe except  by  some  such  phrase  as  academic  superstition. 
I  have,  indeed,  hesitated  to  use  the  word  Ruler  by  the 
side  of  Father,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  super- 
stition hanging  about  its  ordinary  use  in  theology.  As 
if  God  considered  from  our  moral  relations,  were  our 
governor  in  some  (what  shall  I  say  ?)  occult,  iron,  ada- 
mantine, or  inflexible  sense.  All  these  superstitions  must 
be  removed  from  the  mind,  if  we  would  see  our  way 
clearly  through  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  (as  all 
historic  observation  proves,  and  as  introspection  will  con- 
firm) which  the  Academic  Mind,  especially  if  Theological 
also,  is  not  equal  to.  "  Enter  Ens,  the  father  of  the  ten 
Predicaments,  whereof  the  eldest  stands  for  Substance, 
with  his  canons ;  the  next,  Quantity  and  Quality ;  then 
Relation  is  called  by  his  name."     Let  your  seraphic  doctor 
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once  get  his  tools  about  him  i  he  will  then  oppose  Justice 
and  Mercy  and  Sin  and  Holiness  in  purely  academic 
"  predicaments "  which  can  have  no  counterparts  in 
moral ;  and  though  he  would  not  in  his  own  person  hurt 
a  fly,  he  will  in  his  commentaries  proceed  to  roast  the 
universe  in  the  Phalaris'  bull  of  his  own  intellectual  con- 
sistency without  a  halfpennyworth  of  compunction. 

Difficulties  connected  with  "  the  Infinite "  and  "  the 
Absolute  " — difficulties  which  refer  themselves  to  meta- 
physical Ultimates — creep  into  our  arguments  unawares, 
unless  we  keep  our  eyes  very  wide  open  indeed.  The 
origin  of  evil,  for  example.  Now,  we  have  no  business 
with  this  matter  here.  It  is  a  form  of  the  problem  of  the 
One  and  the  Many,  and  take  it  up  by  which  handle  we 
please,  it  cuts  all  ways — may  be  used  equally  against  any 
theory.  We  must  shut  it  out  then,  and  adhere  strenuous- 
ly to  those  terms  of  the  moral  system  in  which  alone  we 
can  discuss  the  subject.  We  are  told  that  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  the  existence  of  evil,  and  that  we  must  solve  that 
problem  before  we  deny  its  "  right "  to  continue.  But  I 
deny  this — it  is  plainly  wrong.  In  "  terms  of  the  moral 
system/'  we  can  only  conceive  of  evil  as  a  thing  which  is 
willed  to  cease.  So  long  as  we  continue  withinside  of 
our  "  terms  of  the  moral  system,"  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
Evanescence  of  Evil ;  and  it  is  a  mere  juggle  to  tell  us 
that  the  case  is  just  the  same  whether  pain  and  wrong 
last  in  such  and  such  instance  of  conscious  being,  for 
suppose  ten  aeons,  or  whether  they  last  for  ever  in  the 
same  instances.     We  are  in  time  and  space,  and  are  deal- 
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ing  with  things  that  have  "  limits,"  and  no  others — for  we 
must  conceive  God  himself  as  "  limited,"  if  we  conceive 
him  as  a  Father  or  Governor,  we  ourselves  having  free- 
will, llcpl  8e  twv  ai8l(ov  ouStis  ySovAevercu,  olov  Tre.pl  tov  /cooyxov, 
rj  rfjs  Sia/xerpov    /cat   r>}s    7r\evpa<s,oTi   acrvpip.erpoi —    well-known 

sentence  of  the  third  book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
which  might  have  been  written  for  the  occasion.  We 
start  with  no  theory  at  all — with  no  abstractions  of  Good 
and  Evil.  We  simply  take  things  as  they  are,  and  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  cases.  Where  is  Man  ?  I  never  saw 
him.  John  I  know,  and  Thomas  I  know.  John  and 
Thomas  both  do  wrong.  Will  John  aud  Thomas  suffer 
such  and  such  things  at  the  hands  of  their  Maker — or  in 
consequence  of  any  arrangement  of  their  Maker — for  ever 
and  ever  ?     That  is  the  question. 

Upon  the  only  hypothesis  admissible  "  in  terms  of  the 
moral  system,"  we  cannot,  I  say,  conceive  of  good  except 
as  that  which  is  to  supersede  evil.  In  other  words,  evil 
cannot  last  forever.  But  if  we  push  the  matter  further, 
— if  we  cross  the  boundaries  which  have  been  system- 
atically crossed  on  all  sides  in  these  discussions, —  we  are 
still,  and  equally,  shut  up  from  believing  in  sharp  lines 
between  "  heaven  "  and  "  hell."  We  can  then  only  conceive 
of  the  relation  of  good  and  evil  in  a  never-ending  series 
of  pulsations  or  moments,  in  which  good  conquers  evil. 
On  the  one  hand  we  perceive  that  finities  may  be  added 
together  (we  have  now,  it  will  be  understood,  passed  the 
boundary)  to  all  eternity  without  coming  any  nearer  to 
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infinity ;  and  that  moral  quality  without  resistance  pre- 
supposed is  impossible  in  a  finite  creature  ;  on  the  other, 
that,  even  apart  from  that,  we  could  not  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty by  putting  heaven  on  one  side  and  hell  on  the  other 
(for  the  sake  of  an  absolute  ideal  substratum)  ;  because 
the  question  we  started  with  was  the  question  of  the 
separate  ledger  account  of  each  separate  creature  with  the 
Creator. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  almost  grotesque  in 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  "  Catholic  priest,"  quoted  by 
Mr.  Plumptre — but  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  shape  or  side 
of  an  argument  which  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  dis- 
putants. Question  put — If  death  does  not  close  the  era 
of  moral  uncertainty  or  effort,  what  are  we  to  preach  to 
saints  or  to  sinners  concerning  the  life  to  come  ?  would  it 
be  fair  to  the  much  tried  saint,  whom  we  now  teach  that 
in  death  his  trial  is  over,  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  his 
condition  is  finally  settled, — would  it  be  fair  to  him  to  let 
the  sinner  have  a  chance  too.  And  if  we  take  this  view 
of  the  matter,  what  becomes  of  pulpit  edification  ?  How 
are  we  to  preach  to  the  stupid  or  the  impudent  ?  These 
are  questions  indeed  !  I  hardly  know  how  to  feel  serious 
about  them.     (See  Matt,  xx,  15.) 

We  cannot  help  thinking  and  speaking  of  death  as  the 
gate  of  rest ;  and  we  know  not  but  that  it  is  actually  so. 
The  most  serious  and  pathetic  poetry  of  all  peoples  has 
made  it  so.  But  poetry  has  had  another  word  to  say 
upon  this  subject.     Mr.  Tennyson  sings  of  Virtue — 
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"  She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky  : 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die  ; " 

and  a  definitely  Christian  poet, — 

"     ....  that  Joy  is  never  higher 
Than  when  love  worships  its  Desire 

Far  off After  all 

Hope's  mere  x*eversal  may  befall 
The  partners  of  his  glories  who 
Daily  is  crucified  anew  : 
Splendid  privations,  martyrdoms, 
To  which  no  weak  remission  comes, 
Perpetual  passion  for  the  good 
Of  them  that  feel  no  gratitude, 
Far  circlings,  as  of  planet's  fires, 
Round  never-to-be-reach'd  desires, 
Whatever  rapturously  sighs 
That  life  is  love,  love  sacrifice  ; 
All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this, 
Howe'er  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  which  I  have  known." 

And  when  we  closely  catechise  our  own  hearts  at  their 
best — in  the  moods  which  make  this  reconciliation  of  the 
calm  and  rest  of  the  beatific  vision  with  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice  a  possible  thing — in  these  moods  what  do  our 
hearts  tell  us  ?  Why,  the  moment  we  lose  the  view — 
from  the  heights  of  poor  human  love — of  the  shepherd 
seeking  the  lost  with  the  will  to  save  them,  that  moment 
we  have  parted  with  the  vision  or  the  "  faith,"  without 
which  no  bright  hope  for  ourselves  is  fairly  possible  to 
us.  Looking  at  this  from  the  other  side,  we  find  (and  the 
fact  can  easily  be  verified)  that  when  a  given  soul  has 
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started  with  a  traditionary  belief  in  final  heaven  and 
hell,  with  sharp  lines  between  them,  excluding  progress 
from  below,  then,  in  proportion  as  that  soul  scales  now 
and  again  the  heights  of  love  and  trust,  in  that  pro- 
portion it,  under  Divine  compulsion,  as  it  were,  widens 
the  "  continent  marge  "  of  what  it  calls  "  charity "  till 
heaven  and  hell  melt  into  each  other  on  the  map.  Such 
a  soul  may,  and  often  does,  out  of  what  it  calls  "  reve- 
rence," retain  the  traditional  formula ;  but  if  you  watch 
it,  take  the  human  cases  one  by  one,  you  will  find  that 
the  spirit  of  sacred  love  cannot,  and  does  not,  face  the 
thought  of  endless  banishment  from  God  in  any  one  of 
such  cases.  The  mind  may  say,  *  I  believe  it,"  may 
believe  it  even,  but,  in  doing  so,  it  has  declined  into  a 
colder  and  cloudier  region,  and  scarcely  holds  the  hem  of 
the  Divine  garment. 

In  vain  will  you  claim  that  this  is  mere  sentiment. 
When  the  heart  pronounces  concerning  an  act  of  ingrati- 
tude or  treachery,  the  emotion  is  not  "  mere  sentiment  " 
(so  long  as  there  is  no  error  in  the  facts) ;  it  is  a  moral 
judgment  delivered  in  emotive  form.  And  so  is  the  ver- 
dict in  the  other  case.  Let  us  test  this  matter.  You  are 
satisfied,  we  will  assume,  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  Christ. 
Now,  how  do  you  get  at  that  rationally  t  You  cannot. 
You  must  first  be  infallible  as  a  moral  judge,  and  you 
must  then  have  absolutely  infallible  knowledge  of  every 
word,  deed,  and  thought  of  Christ.  You  will,  in  fact 
easily  find,  upon  self-examination,  that  your  verdict  is  of 
the  nature  of  what  you  coolly  exclude  asy  sentiment " 
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when  it  suits  your  purpose.     And  so  all  round  these  and 
similar  fields  of  inquiry. 

Here  is  the  question  "  in  terms  of  the  moral  system :  " 
Is  any  man,  the  basest  worm  that  ever  crawled,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  endless  suffering  immediately  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  my  Father  and  Ruler  t  Now  my  answer  is, 
that  the  moral  presumption  against  the  affirmative  is 
immeasurably  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  amount 
of  "  evidence  "  for  it. 

But  let  us  take  one  step  more.  You  object  to  what,  you 
politely  call  the  "  coarser  forms  "  of  the  doctrine.  You 
tell  me,  in  elegant  and  reserved  language,  that  my  hea- 
venly Father  simply  leaves'  the  man  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  own  sin,  for  ever — having  given  him  a 
probation  of  thirty,  fifty,  seventy  years.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, you  would  have  improved  your  position  dialectically 
if  religion,  in  any  high  or  living  sense,  were  reconcilable 
with  the  conception  of  a  God  who  could,  so  to  speak, 
abstract  himself  from  the  moral  life  of  any  creature  of 
his  own  making,  so  as  to  be  and  continue  wholly  outside 
of  it.  But  the  highest  and  most  living  religion  is  not 
reconcilable  with  that  supposition.  Suppose  a  creature, 
whose  birth  in  this  world  was  for  the  time  hypothetical, 
were  called  into  one  moment  of  antenatal  existence, 
shown  the  "  orthodox  "  conditions  of  the  future  life,  and 
then  asked  whether  he  would  choose  to  pass  on  to  post- 
natal life,  or  to  be  at  once  recalled  into  the  unconscious 
abyss, — there  is  not,  never  was,  never  could  be,  a  soul 
capable  of  understanding  the  problem  (and  what  other 
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could  he  morally  responsible  ?)  who  would  not  at  once 
shrink  back,  appalled,  into  nihility. 

If  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  set  by  "  terms  of  the  moral 
system,"  we  too  easily  dash  against  questions  of  another 
order.  But  some  very  important  points  are  hybrid, — you 
may  take  them  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line.  For 
instance, — is  not  every  possible  form  of  moral  quality  in 
finite  natures  fluxional  by  necessity, — evil  containing  pos- 
sibilities of  ascent  towards  good  ;  good,  possibilities  of 
declination  upon  evil  ?  In  other  words, — whether  we 
presuppose  a  "  scheme  of  redemption  "  or  not,  and  what- 
ever we  may  in  the  one  case  affirm  of  "  faith "  or  "  free 
grace," — is  it  abstractly  conceivable  that  the  qualitative 
and  the  quantitative  should  not  run  into  each  other 
indefinitely  all  the  way. up  and  down  the  scale  ?  I  have 
always  failed,  year  after  year,  to  find  this  any  more  think- 
able than  a  triangle  of  which  one  side  should  be  as  long 
as  the  two  others.  But  if  this  be  so,  how  is  a  sharp  line 
possible  between  the  most  eminent  saint  and  the  vilest 
sinner  ?  And  again  :  Can  an  Infinite  Moral  Being,  abso- 
lutely Supreme,  "  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power," — as  He  must  for  ever,  if  "  things  "  are  to  be  at 
all — can  such  a  Being  exist  without  incessant  moral  re- 
lations with  all  His  moral  creatures ;  such  relations  invol- 
ving moral  fluxion  ?  This  also,  year  after  year,  I  have 
found  unthinkable,  on  abstract  grounds. 

There  would  not  be  room  to  debate  these  matters  with 
such  persons  as  fancy  they  are  got  rid  of  by  any  doctrines 
concerning  a  Fall,  or  concerning  Grace  or  Faith,  or  Re- 
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demption.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Such  persons,  if  any,  may 
be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  that  the  introduction  of 
these  terms  cannot  alter  the  problem.  A  very  little  re- 
flection will  make  that  plain.  Hence,  the  introduction — 
a  "  scheme  of  Redemption  "  being  supposed— of  any  doc- 
trine of  "  latent  faith,"  or  the  like,  throws  the  whole  case 
into  irretrievable  fluxion.  The  confusion  becomes  endless. 
As  I  read  the  letters  of  the  "  Catholic  priest  "  (May  No., 
pp.  339  to  442),  I  had  (who  could  escape  it  ?)  this  thought 
among  others  : — Is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  adjudged 
to  have  had  saving  faith  to  exclude  moral  progress  or  not  ? 
If  not  (which  is  likely  to  be  the  answer),  of  course  there 
must  be  free-will.  And  if  there  is  free-will,  why  should 
there  not  be  the  possibility  of  declension,  even  to  the 
uttermost  ?  If  you  say  that  the  Lord  has  to  set  the  con- 
ditions as  to  make  this  impossible,  I  have  two  more  ques- 
tions— first,  what  then  becomes  of  the  free-will  ?  and, 
second,  if  the  Lord,  as  it  appears,  can  so  set  the  conditions, 
what  awful  thing  shall  we  have  to  say  of  His  goodness 
when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  pit  ? 

In  all  that  goes  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  as- 
sumed (what  the  majority  of  thinking  men  admit  as  even 
axiomatic),  namely,  that  no  "  revelation  "  can  be  estab- 
lished upon  such  evidence  that  it  shall  not  be  afterwards 
open  to  fatal  attack  upon  intrinsic  grounds.  Holding  this 
to  be  axiomatic,  I  do  not  argue  it,  but  will  put  the  case 
— a  part  of  it,  rather — upon  lower  grounds  : — 

You,  the  anti-Universalists,  have  been  arguing,  page 
after  page,  about  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  adjective,  and 
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the  reading  of  certain  sentences  in  certain  ancient  writ- 
ings. Now  J  will  ask  you,  not  as  commentators  or  as 
clergymen,  tut  simply  as  honest  men  ,  who  would  not 
cheat  me  in  a  bargain,  or  tell  me  an  untruth, — do  you 
really  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  you 
think  the  evidence  for  the  claims  of  those  documents  to 
decide  the  question  will  bear  that  strain  ?  Do  you  ?  Will 
you  maintain  this — to  men  who  have  thought  for  them- 
selves, after  Lessing  and  Baur  and  Keim,  and  the  greater 
French  and  English  critics  on  the  negative  side  ?  Never 
mind  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  my  question  is, 
whether  evidence  which  can  be  so  "  shaken  in  cross- 
examination  "  will  bear  that  strain  ?  Pick  out  of  the 
foulest  kennel  of  history  the  most  malodorous  wretch  ; 
lift  up  Caesar  Borgia,  with  all  his  stench  about  him  ;  strip 
him,  poor  worm  !  of  his  illusions ;  conceive  his  soul  naked 
to  the  heavenly  glory,  and  quick  with  sense  of  doom.  How 
many  thousand  years  of  writhing  in  remorse  would  you 
allow  to  pass  before  you  would  be  ready  to  die  to  help 
him  ?  You  do  not  know.  Did  you  ever  have  an  hour's  real 
remorse,  yourself  ?  Nay,  did  you  ever  see  a  dog  crushed 
by  a  cart-wheel  1  Oh,  wait !  wait !  till  your  next  hour  of 
agony  for  sin,  and  then  pause  in  your  pain  to  recall  what 
it  is  you  ask  me,  upon  such  evidence,  to  believe  of  that 
awful  Being  who  made  mother's  milk  and  mother's  love, 
as  well  as  the  bands  of  Orion. 

But  you  may  not  unfairly  ask  me  what  I  think  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  upon  this  topic,  I  will 
venture  upon  some  hints  in  that  direction.  I  take  it,  then, 
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for  as  nearly  demonstrable  as  anything  in  that  kind  can 
be,  that  there  is  no  doctrine  clearly  delivered  in  the  New 
Testament  upon  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  souls ;  nor  any- 
thing in  any  way  bearing  upon  final  moral  classifica- 
tion which  must  not  be  read  with  large  allowance  for 
differences  of  moral  and  intellectual  dialect,  differences 
between  the  psychology  of  the  first  century  and  that 
of  this,  differences  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan 
usage  in  matters  of  symbol, — and  otherwise.  A  great 
deal  both  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  which  refers 
purely  to  the  Messianic  hypothesis  of  the  time  and  the 
next  or  Messianic  "seon"  only  (see,  e.g.,  Matt.  xii.  31,  32) 
has  been  read  as  if  it  referred  to  questions  which  were 
not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  speakers  or  writers  at  all. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  largely  prevailing  symbolic 
suggestion,  is  that  of  the  destruction  of  "  the  wicked." 
There  are  occasional  gleams  of  universal  immortality;  but 
these  are. few  and  doubtful.  So  far,  I  hold  Mr.  White  to 
have  the  truth.  But  I  am  careful  to  say  so  far,  and  there 
I  stop  with  regard  to  the  textual  question.  And  I  ought 
to  add  that  I  have  read  no  book  especially  addressed  to 
the  subject  for  twenty  years  past.  Two  "  practical "  re- 
marks remain.  First,  the  number  of  those  who  even  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  any  form  of  everlasting  hell  is  small. 
Hell  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  standing  joke  of  the 
multitude.  Second,  I  have  been  a  little  (not  much)  sur- 
prised to  note, the  hold  which  the  "  first  fallacy"  of  Pro- 
testantism still  has  upon  people's  minds.  You  will  find, 
among  educated  and  thoughtful  persons,  a  few  here  and 
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there  who  cannot  at  once  see,  or  will  not  admit,  that  the 
idea  of  an  infallible  Book  is  as  absurd  as  that  of  an  in- 
fallible Pope;  but  as  a  general  rule,  an  educated  man 
does  see,  whSn  it  is  once  put  to  him,  that  he  can  get  no 
more  authority  out  of  a  book  than  he  has  put  into  it ; 
and  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remind  him  that  he  is 
himself  fallible.  I  did  once,  indeed,  meet  an  educated 
man — a  clergyman  and  a  graduate — who,  when  I  had 
driven  him  into  a  corner,  said,  contentedly,  "  You  may 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  belief  of  the  infallibility  of  a  book," 
and  then,  when  I  laughed  and  said,  "  You  have  thrown 
up  your  brief,  the  Court  will  enter  a  non-suit,"  was  very 
angry,  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. But  able  men  and  women  usually  see  their  way  at 
once.  The  difficulty  is  to  break  down  the  conspiracy  of 
silence  on  this  subject — under  cover  of  which  the  less  able 
preachers  and  teachers  do  what  they  like  with  the  multi- 
tude by  quoting  the  old  texts,  and  interpreting  them  just 
as  if  they  had  been  written  yesterday  and  were  simply  to 
be  read  by  the  rules  of  modern  grammar  and  psychology 
in  the  West.  Now,  to  those  who  help  to  fceep  up  this 
conspiracy  of  silence  I  would  dare  to  hint  that  they  lose 
more  than  they  gain  ;  for  perhaps  those  to  whom  my  first 
practical  remark  applies  might  be  reached  by  "  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God "  put  before  them  in  terms 
which  were  just  and  frank,  however  vague  ;  whereas  now 
the  whole  doctrine  of  distributive  justice  hereafter  misses 
any  hold  of  them. 
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REV.  PROF.  MAYOR. 


The  question  of  general  interest  in  the  present  discussion 
is  not  whether  this  or  that  writer  is  too  rhetorical,  but 
whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  alteration  is  needed  in  the 
view  of  future  punishment  which  is  received  as  orthodox 
among  Protestants  ;  that  view  being,  that  the  present  life 
settles  finally  and  irrevocably  for  each  human  being  whe- 
ther the  whole  of  the  endless  existence  which  follows  is 
to  be  spent  in  sin  and  misery,  or  in  virtue  and  happiness; 
to  which  is  usually  added  as  a  corollary,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race  belong  to  the  former  cate- 
gory. The  difference  between  this  and  the  ordinary  Ro- 
man Catholic  view  is  that  the  latter  postpones  the  happi- 
ness of  the  saved  (except  in  cases  of  pre-eminent  holiness) 
until  they  have  passed  through  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory, which,  if  we  may  trust  the  assertions  of  Aquinas 
and  Bellarmine,  far  exceed  in  intensity  any  pains  which 
can  be  experienced  on  earth. 

After  having  been  accepted  without  misgiving  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  this  view  has  of  late  come  to  be  felt  a  ter- 
rible burden  and  difficulty  by  many  orthodox  believers, 
of  whom  we  may  take  Professor  Birks  as  an  example, 
when  he  tells  us  (May  No.,  p.  374)  that  the  thought  of  the 
future  lot  of  mankind  caused  him  months  of  "  almost  in- 
tolerable anguish,"  until  he  was  led  to  see  that  the  received 
doctrine  rested  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  and  was 
not  really  a  part  of  revealed  truth. 
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On  comparing  the  positions  of  the  various  writers  I 
find  that  all  but  two,  Mr.  Arthur  and  Professor  Gracey, 
express  themselves  in  favour  of  some  modification  of  the 
traditional  view.  Many  expressly  challenge  its  authority 
either  as  resting  on  a  wrong  interpretation  of  isolated 
texts,  without  regard  to  the  antagonistic  bearing  of  other 
texts  or  to  the  general  tenor  of  revelation,  or  as  not  being 
authorized  by  the  Catholic  Church,  or  as  condemned  by 
the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  they  hold  to  be 
the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  the  matter.  One  of  the 
strongest  assertions  of  the  authority  of  conscience  comes 
from  Dr.  Allon,  who  in  practice  attaches  more  weight  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture  than  many  others,  as  for  instance 
in  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  continuance  of  probation 
in  the  next  life.  He  says  (I  quote  with  slight  abbrevia- 
tions), "  To  a  man's  own  moral  consciousness  all  teachings 
of  religion  must  appeal."  "  When  we  are  exercising  our 
holiest  thoughts  about  God,  we  may  safely  say  that  what- 
ever broadly  contradicts  them,  and  compels  us  to  qualify 
our  ideas  of  God's  holiness  and  love,  must  be  untrue. 
That  the  mediaeval  conception  of  future  punishment  con- 
tradicts such  elementary  feelings  is  fully  conceded.  Good 
men  have  had  forcibly  to  subdue  this  feeling,  to  reason  it 
down  by  logic,  or  to  determine  to  believe  in  spite  of  it, 
because  they  deemed  it  authoritatively  taught ;  but  this 
is  both  a  wrong  to  the  moral  nature,  and  a  spurious  hom- 
age to  revelation."*     (May  No.,  p.  353.) 

*  The  same  view  (that  it  is  wrong  to  stifle  doubt)  is  forcibly  expressed  in 
Mr.  David  Vaughan's  thoughtful  volume,   "  The  Present  Trial  of  Faith," 
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The  modifications  proposed  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  various,  it  being  always  more  easy  to  see  the  objec- 
tions to  an  existing  system  or  view  than  to  agree  upon 
one  which  should  take  its  place  ;  and  if  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case  in  matters  of  ordinary  human  experience,  so 
that  it  takes  many  years  to  elaborate  a  satisfactory  scheme 
even  for  so  comparatively  simple  a  thing  as  university  or 
municipal  reform,  how  much  more  in  a  question  which 
transcends  experience  in  so  many  points,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  so  intimately  bound  up  with  our  experi- 
ence that  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  our  thoughts  from 
it,  or  to  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  harmonize  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  naturally  lead  us  ? 

If  we  start  with  the  suggestion  already  alluded  to,  of 
a  probation  continued  after  this  life,  we  find  man}7  differ- 
ent shades  of  opinion  included  under  this  head,  some 
holding  that  such  extended  probation  is  only  exceptional, 
being  limited  to  those  who  have  never  had  any  real  pro- 
bation on  earth,  whilst  others  look  forward  to  an  indefi- 
nite series  of  probationary  states,  issuing  in  the  final  sal- 
vation and  happiness  of  all  mankind.  Dr.  Rigg  may  be 
named  as  a  representative  of  the  former  view,  Professor 
Plumptre  of  the  latter,  which  we  ought  rather  to  call  a 

where  he  quotes  and  comments  on  Bishop  Callaway's  words,  "  As  surely  as 
men  stifle  doubts  and  crush  them  blindly  out,  so  surely  will  they  rise  up 
again  to  haunt  them  "  (p.  295).  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  view  of  a 
liberal  Churchman  of  the  last  generation  on  the  same  point  :  see  Arnold's 
Life,  Letter  cvii.  :  "All  speculations  on  such  points  [as  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil]  should  be  repressed  by  the  will,  and  if  they  continue 
to  haunt  us,  they'must  be  prayed  against,  and  silently  endured  as  a  trial." 
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hope,  as  he  distinctly  refuses  to  dogmatise  in  the  matter. 
While  strongly  condemning  Universalism,  Dr.  Rigg  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  what  Professors  Plump tre  and  Birks  have 
written  on  the  Intermediate  State,  and  thinks  that, 
though  the  suggestions  made  by  them  are  unsuited  for 
practical  teaching,  they  may  be  of  great  value  for  removing 
the  speculative  difficulties  connected  with  the  future  of 
infants,  heathens,  and  ignorant  persons  generally  (May 
No.,  p.  361).  If  we  turn  to  the  papers  written  by  the  two 
Professors,  we  find  Professor  Birks  saying  (May  No.,  p. 
375)  that  "  besides  the  Church  of  the  firstborn,  saved  out 
of  the  trials  of  this  world,  and  heirs  of  a  special  dignity 
there  will  be  countless  and  growing  myriads  of  redeemed 
men  in  the  generations  of  the  world  to  come  ;  "*  and  Pro- 


*  On  further  consideration  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  comparing  this  pas- 
sage with  other  writings  of  Professor  Birks,  that  he  is  not  here  speaking  of 
myriads,  restored  in  some  future  stage  after  failure  in  this  stage,  but  of  a 
new  race  of  men  born  under  happier  conditions  in  some  millenium  to  come. 
Such  a  hope  must  commend  itself  in  some  form  or  other  to  all  who  cherish 
the  belief  in  human  progress,  but  to  my  mind  the  gloom  of  earth  is  only 
deepened  by  the  contrast  with  the  assured  blessedness  which  is  to  follow,  if 
the  suffering  generations  of  the  present  epoch,the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity, 
as  we  may  call  them,  are  destined  for  the  most  part  to  final  ruin.  In  this 
world  of  failure  there  may  be  parents  who  could  find  an  adequate  consola- 
tion for  the  disgrace  of  a  daughter  or  the  criminality  of  a  son,  in  the  thought 
that  the  rest  of  the  family  had  turned  out  respectably  ;  but  it  is  indeed  a 
strange  conception  that  the  heavenly  Father,  whose  responsibility  for  each 
of  His  children  so  infinitely  transcends  that  of  earthly  parents,  could  ever 
comfort  Himself  under  their  loss  by  fresh  exertions  of  creative  power.  It 
is  not  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance  that  are 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  but  the  one  lost  sheep  which  he 
seeks  until  He  finds  it  and  brings  it  home  rejoicing. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  continued  probation,  Professor  Birks  leaves 
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feasor  Plumptre  (May  No.,  p.  343)  that  "as  this  life  is  a 
probation  for  the  next  stage  of  our  being,  so  that  in  its 
turn  may  be  a  trial  time  also,  and  the  '  lowest  place  '  will 
differ  from  the  highest,  as  the  result  of  the  total  aggregate 
of  the  past ;  and  so  the  belief  in  an  universal  restoration 
is  compatible  with  a  belief  also  in  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment." Of  all  the  writers  Dr.  Allon  is,  I  think,  the  only 
one,  except  Mr.  Arthur  and  Professor  Gracey,  who  regards 
the  suggestion  of  a  continued  probation  in  any  form  as 
inadmissible,  "notwithstanding  the  strongest  predisposition 
to  optimist  views." 

Passing  on  from  the  various  modifications  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  which  turn  upon  this  idea  of  extended 
probation,  we  come  to  two  others  which  may  be  held 
either  apart  from  it  or  in  connection  with  it.  The  first 
identifies  the  second  death  with  annihilation ;  the  second, 
while  assenting  to  the  ordinary  view,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
demns the  lost  to  endless  existence  in  hell,  yet  holds  such 
an  existence  to  be  not  incompatible  with  what,  judged  by 
the  standard  of  earth,  may  be  considered  a  high  degree  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Mr.  White  combines  the  doctrine 
of  Annihilationism  with  that  of  extended  probation, 
holding  that,  "  after  the  exhaustion  of  all  redemptive  pro- 
cesses on  earth,  and  in  some  cases  in  Hades,"  the  "  unre- 
penting  remnant  of  God-rejecting  men"  will  be  finally 
destroyed  by  "  the  operation  of  the  law  of  their  nature  " 


no  doubt  as  to  his  dislike  of  Universalism,  but  I  cannot  find  any  distinct 
statement  of  the  position  he  would  take  in  reference  to  a  milder  form  of  the 
doctrine. 
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(April  No.,  p.  18  L) ;  Dr.  Allon,  while  he  considers  that  the 
"  finality  of  moral  condition"  is  established  by  the  testi- 
mony both  of  Scripture  and  of  the  moral  judgment,  says 
that  this  need  not  imply  unending  being,  and  that  what 
"  seems  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  the  ending  of  sin 
and  of  sinful  being  by  the  natural  cessation  of  the  latter." 
The  idea  of  a  softened  or  virtuous  hell  is  represented  by 
Professor  Birks,  but  it  is  unfortunately  only  alluded  to, 
without  any  clear  or  full  explanation.  I  believe  his  view 
will  be  found  not  to  differ  materially  from  that  put  for- 
ward in  Mr.  E.  H.  Bickersteth's  poem,  "  Yesterday,  To- 
day, and  for  Ever,"  which  was  analyzed  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  May,  1876.  According  to  the  sum- 
mary there  given,  not  only  is  there  no  actual  sin  in  the 
final  state  of  the  lost,  but  there  is  no  sinful  desire :  it  is 
only  the  germ  of  sin  which  is  supposed  to  be  ineradicable, 
and  liable  to  break  out  if  restraint  is  removed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  there 
is  self-condemnation  and  self -distrust,  and,  instead  of  the 
despairing  envy  which  would  seem  so  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  there  is  positive  delight  in  the  happiness 
and  holiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  from  whom  they 
are  for  ever  separated.  There  is  something  very  noble  in 
this  view,  and  those  who  will  read  Professor  Birks'  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
there  is  in  the  language  of  Scripture  which  accords  with 
it ;  but  logically,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me  to  lead  up  to 
the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  Can  we  suppose  a 
process  of  reformation  carried  so  far,  only  to  stop  short 
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here  ?  If  by  God's  grace  these  lost  souls  have  been  raised 
to  a  pitch  of  unselfish  virtue  beyond  anything  which  has 
ever  been  realized  by  the  greatest  saint  on  earth,  must  they 
not  still  continue  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace  ?  Must  not 
the  confirmed  habit  of  virtue  be  gradually  formed  within 
them  as  they  persevere  in  the  exercise  of  virtuous  acts  and 
feelings. 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients, 
to  introduce  into  our  discussion  a  nameless  umbra,  I 
should  like  to  compare  here  the  view  given  by  a  writer 
in  the  Church  Quarterly  for  April.  The  extremely  con- 
servative character  of  that  Review,  and  the  somewhat 
banal  and  borne  tone  of  the  writer,  seem  to  me  to  give 
special  importance  to  the  article,  considered  as  a  sign  of 
the  times.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  difficulties 
felt  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
are  owing  entirely  to  the  Calvinistic  system ;  if  viewed 
from  the  High  Church  side,  the  doctrine  emerges  in  har- 
mony with  the  conscience  of  mankind  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  The  Catholic  theory  is,  that  the  separation  be- 
tween lost  and  saved  is  determined  by  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  soul  at  its  entrance  into  the  intermediate 
state.  If  it  is  attracted  by  the  light,  if  it  is  capable  of 
love,  it  is  saved  :  if  repelled,  it  is  lost ;  but  we  may  safely 
indulge  the  hope  that  by  far  the  majority  belong  to  the 
former  class.  Many  may  have  to  undergo  a  long  course 
of  discipline,  but  their  final  happiness  is  assured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  damned  are  those  who  have  lived  so  as  to 

be  incapable  of  love  ;  damnation  consists  in  their  being 
c 
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formed  into  a  society  outside  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  gov- 
erned, as  human  society  now  is,  on  the  principle  of  k\6(xvl<s, 
not  on  the  principle  of  love.  After  the  penalty  of  past 
sin  has  been  paid  in  the  fire,  coercive  discipline  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  in  cases  of  insubordination,  "  There  may 
be  penal  settlements,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  wicked  are 
finally  fixed  in  evil,  but  in  the  higher  societies  we  conceive 
there  would  be  degrees  of  the  moral  state  very  much  as 
now."  "  So  far  as  natural  appliances  are  concerned,  the 
life  of  hell  might  be  an  advance  upon  the  present.  It 
might  have  a  higher  and  more  perfect  civilization." 
"  There  is  nothing  to  show  but  that  God  may  do  for  the 
damned  the  very  best  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  It 
is  true  they  are  deprived  of  supernatural  good,  but  there 
is  the  whole  field  of  natural  good  which  may  be  awarded 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  deserts." 

So  far  the  writer  would  seem  to  agree  with  Dr.  Allon 
as  regards  "  moral  finality,"  but  further  on  he  refers  to  the 
Greek  Church  as  having  always  maintained  that  it  is  just 
possible  for  a  soul  in  the  intermediate  state  to  pass  from 
the  lost  to  the  saved  ;  and  he  is  himself  inclined  to  put  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change,  on  the  same  level  with  that 
of  the  deathbed  repentance.  It  may  be  worth  while  bo 
add  that  he  takes,  what  Dr.  Hunt  tells  usisHobbes'  view 
of  the  use  of  the  word  cuaWos  as  referring  to  the  fire  itself, 
not  to  the  sufferings  of  those  exposed  to  it.  He  ends  by 
claiming  for  his  view,  which  leaves  the  lost  soul  in  peace 
in  hell  at  last,  a  superiority  in  mercifulness  over  "the  cruel 
theory  "  which  supposes  it  driven  to  heaven  by  a  succes- 
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sion  of  probationary  states,  each  more  severe  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  grotesque  imagination  is 
seriously  put  forward  as  a  portion  of  the  sober  Anglican 
Creed,  yet  the  writer  is  professedly   urging  it  upon  the 
younger  clergy  as  a  safeguard  against  the  growing  danger 
of  Universalism.     I  can  only  afford  space  for  one  or  two 
remarks  upon  it.     Hell,  it  appears,  in  its  final  state,  is  to 
be  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  present  life,  with  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  good  average  morality  in  the  best  socie- 
ties :  though  the   inhabitants  are   debarred  from   super- 
natural good,    they   will  be  rewarded  for  their  orderly 
conduct  with  any  amount  of  natural  good,  and  they  may 
look  forward  to  enjoying  this  throughout  eternity.    In  the 
first  place  is  this  prospect  calculated  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
worldly  men  in  this  present  life  ?  In  the  next  place,  What 
is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  natural  to  supernatural  good, 
in  a  world  where  all  is  supernatural  ?  Thirdly,  How  is  the 
high  tone  of  morality  to  be  kept  up  ?     Here,  we  know  it 
is  by  the  unceasing  prayers  and  struggles  of  the  more  as- 
spiring  part  of  humanity,  but  these  have  all  been  drafted 
off.     Are  we  to  suppose  a  fresh  nucleus  of  holy  aspiration 
springing  up  under  the  new  circumstances  ?  But  then  arises 
the  difficulty  already  mentioned  in  reference  to  Professor 
Birks's   theory,  how  can    this    be   without  supernatural 
grace,  more  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  lost 
are  ex  hypothesi  incapable  of  love  ?     And  then  again,  if 
there  is  real  goodness  how  can  it  fail  to  grow,  and  what 
else  is  heaven  but  a  state  of  goodness  ever  growing  under 
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the  Divine  influence  ?  But  we  need  not  proceed ;  the 
idea  of  beings  incapable  of  love,  but  capable  of  morality 
and  happinness,  is  self-contradictory.  Whatever  modifica- 
tion is  needed  in  the  ordinary  doctrine,  this  at  least  we 
may  pronounce  to  be  impossible. 

To  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion :  one  which 
is  most  frequently  and  most  confidently  urged  against 
Universalism  is  that  which  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Rigg  (May  No.,  p.  357) :  "  Universalism  implies  fatal- 
ism. It  makes  sin  to  be  nothing  else  but  inconvenience 
or  misfortune  ;  it  gives  the  lie  to  conscience,  and  declares 
the  unrighteousness  of  all  punishment  whether  by  Divine 
or  human  law."  And  so  Dr.  Littledale  (April  No.,  p. 
176) :  "  it  militates  against  the  existence  of  free-will,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  a  volition  of  evil  through 
eternity." 

What  first  occurs  to  one  on  reading  such  passages  is  that 
they  attempt  to  settle  obscurwm  per  obscurius.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  reconcile  our  experience  here  with  the  as- 
sumption of  free-will ;  to  take  it  as  our  starting-point  for 
speculations  as  to  the  unknown  future  does  not  seem  a 
very  hopeful  proceeding.  The  Epicureans  of  old  are  said 
to  have  denied  the  law  of  the  Excluded  Middle  in  logic  for 
fear  of  committing  themselves  to  the  principle  of  Neces- 
sity ;  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  as  much, 
or  as  little,  infringement  of  free-will  in  affirming  that 
"there  are  some  men  who  will  not  be  saved"  as  in  affirm- 
ing its  contradictory  "  it  is  untrue  that  there  are  some 
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men  who  will  not  be  saved."  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  in  the  particular  case  at  issue  between  say 
Dr.  Rigg  and  Canon  Farrar  or  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown, 
the  latter  affirmation  is  not  put  in  this  positive  form 
but  merely  as  a  hope,  "  we  hope  it  may  not  be 
true  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  be  saved." 
It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  it  is  Dr.  Rigg,  and  not  his 
opponent,  who  limits  the  action  of  free-will.  Dr.  Rigg's 
assertion  in  fact  comes  to  this,  there  is  a  property  in 
human  nature  called  free-will,  which  prevents  men 
from  being  similarly  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and 
therefore  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  any  course  of 
action  common  to  the  race.  I  should  say  that  our  experi- 
ence proves  the  contrary  :  the  freer  a  man's  will,  the  more 
we  can  count  on  his  being  sensitive  to  right  motives  to 
action  ;  so  that  if  a  burnt  child  does  not  shrink  from  the 
fire,  or  if  a  child  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  does 
depart  from  it  when  he  is  old,  we  have  to  account  for  such 
an  unnatural  development  either  by  discovering  fresh 
counteracting  motives,  or  by  denying  the  exercise  of  free- 
will, as  in  cases  of  insanity.  Many  orthodox  Christians 
are  of  opinion  that  the  future  salvation  of  all  men  is  de- 
clared in  our  Lord's  words,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me  ;  "  and  in  St.  Paul's  words,  "  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death ;  "  "  In  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  Others  of  course  explain  them 
differently,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  former  interpreta- 
tion is  more  opposed  to  any  intelligible  doctrine  of  free- 
will than  is  any  other  prophecy  involving  a  reference  to 
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action  or  conduct.  Surely  it  is  conceivably  within  the 
power  of  God  to  present  to  the  mind  such  constraining 
motives  as  infallibly  to  engage  man's  will  on  the  side  of 
right.  If  we  do  not  admit  this,  I  cannot  understand  what 
sense  we  give  to  the  words  of  the  collect :  "  O  Almighty 
God,  Who  alone  canst  order  the  unruly  wills  of  sinful 
men,  grant  unto  Thy  people  that  they  may  love  the 
thing  which  Thou  commandest,  and  desire  that  which 
Thou  dost  promise."  If  we  do  admit  it,  then  the  suppo- 
sition of  all  men  finally  choosing  the  right  is  not  a  priori 
contrary  to  free-will.  Whether  there  is  any  ground  for 
believing  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  fact,  is  a  different 
question  which  will  be  considered  immediately.  Again, 
it  is  allowed  by  all,  as  has  been  stated  above,  that  sin 
cannot  be  forgiven  till  it  is  repented  of ;  repentance  is  an 
exercise  of  free-will ;  Canon  Farrar  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  exercise  of  free-will  may  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  every  human  soul  after  this  life,  as  well  as  during  it ; 
Dr.  Rigg  denies  this.  Which  of  the  two,  I  ask  again, 
limits  free-will  ?  But,  it  may  be  said,  you  hold  it  possible 
that  in  the  end  the  various  wills  of  men  may  all  deter- 
mine in  one  direction.  We  do,  because  we  know  that  the 
mightiest  forces  and  the  permanent  motives  are  all  at  work 
to  draw  him  in  that  direction,  and  to  fix  him  in  it  when 
drawn  there,  those  forces  and  motives  which  we  believe 
to  have  fixed  for  ever  the  wills  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  even  if  we  were  to  look  upon 
man's  free-will  as  entirely  unmoral,  a  mere  chance-oscilla- 
tion between  conflicting  motives,  which  seems  to  supply 
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the  extreme  of  unaccountable  and  unpredictable  action, 
yet  even  on  this  doctrine  of  chances  each  of  these  human 
atoms  must,  in  the  endless  ages,  eventually  be  caught  up 
and  made  to  take  its  place  in  the  universal  order.  How 
much  more,  if  we  think  of  man  as  a  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  gifted  with  what  we  loosely  call  the  facul- 
ties of  reason,  will,  and  conscience,  for  this  very  purpose 
that  he  may  know  and  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  thinks  that,  if  we  accept  this  conclusion,  we 
do  away  with  guilt,  and  punishment  becomes  unrighteous. 
Why  so  ?  The  guilt  consists  in  resisting  the  better 
motives  and  yielding  to  the  worse.  The  punishment  is 
the  employment,  in  each  successive  stage  of  probation,  of 
stronger  motives  where  weaker  ones  have  failed.  Since 
some  natures  are  more  readily  susceptible  to  good  influ- 
ences than  others,  the  less  susceptible  have  to  be  placed 
under  a  sterner  discipline  for  their  own  sake  as  much  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next 
life.  Where  is  the  unrighteousness  ?  As  Plato  said  long 
ago,  punishment,  corrective  discipline,  is  that  which  is 
really  good  for  the  sinner.  It  is  only  when  punishment 
degenerates  into  a  gratification  of  the  desire  of  vengeance 
that  it  becomes  unrighteous. 

Passing  on  from  the  abstract  question  of  free-will  and 
moral  responsibility,  have  we  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  lost  after  this  life  will,  as 
a  fact,  be  such  as  to  admit  of  improvement,  or  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  will  then  be  placed  will  be 
more  effective  in  influencing  them  for  good  than  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  their  life  on  earth  have  been  ?  "  The  essen- 
tial tendency  of  evil,"  says  Principal  Tulloch,  "is  to 
intensify  its  own  misery."  "  The  idea  that  all  men  shall 
become  good  at  last  is  opposed  by  the  course  of  experience 
here  "  (April  No.,  p.  158).  "  There  are  some,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Salmon,  "  who  have  died  to  all  appearance  irreform- 
ably  wicked,  and  if  they  then  enter  on  a  life  which  is 
anything  like  a  continuation  of  the  present  one,  they 
must  do  so  under  conditions  infinitely  less  favourable  than 
those  under  which  they  started  here."  So  Dr.  Allon, 
"  The  odds  against  the  moral  renovation  hereafter  of  a 
man  who  here  has  sinned  away  his  moral  sensitiveness 
are  overwhelming "  (May  No.,  p.  355) ;  and  Dr.  Rigg 
(May  No.,  p.  363),  "  It  is  presumptuous  to  imagine  that 
more  powerful  motives  to  repentance  may  be  applied  in 
another  world  than  are  offered  (here)  to  the  hearers  of 
Christ's  gospel." 

As  to  all  this  matter  I  think  there  is  one  thing  which 
will  be  generally  agreed  to,  and  that  is  that  the  immense 
majority  of  grown  men  and  women,  whether  called  good 
or  bad,  whatever  progress  they  may  be  making  in  particu- 
lar directions,  have  certain  faults  of  character  which  do 
not  seem  to  get  less  under  the  discipline  of  this  present 
life ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  in  many  instances,  at  any 
rate,  these  faults  of  character  will  be  cured  in  the  next 
life,  which  shows  that,  however  we  may  talk,  we  do  as- 
cribe to  the  next  life  a  greater  reforming  power  than  we 
find  to  be  at  work  here.  In  the  next  place  when  we 
speak  of  "  irreformable  wickedness,"  we  use  a  very  bold 
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]»lirase.  Cruiser  was  thought  irreformable  till  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Rarey.  Will  any  one 
point  to  a  single  character  either  in  history  or  his  own 
personal  experience,  of  which  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  it  defied  every  possible  moral  engine  which  it  is  in 
the  power  even  of  man  to  employ  ?  We  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  worst  character  brought 
before  us  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  what  a  vast  reserve  of 
moral  feeling  is  shown  in  the  words,  "  I  have  sinned  in 
that  I  have  betra}^ed  innocent  blood,"  and  in  the  desperate 
act  by  which,  apparently  without  waiting  for  the  last 
scene  on  Calvary,  he  tried  to  atone  for  his  crime  !  If  we 
may  venture  for  a  moment  to  carry  on  our  thoughts  to 
the  meeting  in  Hades  between  the  betrayer  and  the 
Betrayed  ;  if  we  may  presume  to  imagine  the  penetrating 
yet  compassionate  gaze — not  less  compassionate,  surely, 
nor  less  love  compelling,  than  that  which  melted  the 
heart  of  another  less  sorely  wounded  by  Satan — is  it  not 
a  moral  certainty,  from  all  we  know  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  that  out  of  the  midst  of  that  agony  of  shame  and 
remorse  there  must  have  sprung  up  the  consciousness  of 
a  love  inexhaustible  and  invincible,  which  would  make 
even  the  terrors  of  "  his  own  place  "  not  only  endurable 
but  most  welcome  to  the  sufferer  when  they  were  looked 
upon  as  the  appointed  remedy  of  his  sin,  the  token  of  a 
Father's  forgiveness  to  him  who  rightly  received  them  ? 
And  yet,  though  we  may  see  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sin  of  Judas  has  been  forgiven,  we  shall  not  think  the 
language  of  Eastern  hyperbole  overstrained  when  it  says 
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of  one  whose  name  was  destined  to  be  synonymous  with 
traitor  to  the  end  of  time,  "  It  were  better  for  him  if  he 
had  never  been  born." 

I  have  slightly  digressed,  because  the  history  of  Judas 
is  often  insisted  upon  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  final 
restoration.  Supposing,  however,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  moral  sensitiveness  seems  really  sinned  away, 
or  supposing  there  are  cases  in  which  we  not  only  find 
ourselves  practically  powerless  to  promote  any  amend- 
ment, but  in  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  has  been 
every  advantage  of  education  and  circumstances,  so  that 
we  cannot  even  imagine  any  improvement  in  the  external 
influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear ;  does  it  fol- 
low, as  Professor  Salmon  appears  to  think,  that  such  a 
life  has  been  merely  wasted,  and  that  the  next  stage  of 
being  must  commence  under  infinitely  worse  conditions 
than  the  present  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  not  only  is  such 
a  supposition  irreconcilable  with  the  Christian  idea  of 
God,  but  that  it  is  even  possible  for  us  to  see  how  the 
contrary  may  be  the  case.  How  often  has  a  badly  spent 
youth  been  the  prelude  to  a  deeply  penitent  and  earnest 
manhood  ?  What  ground  have  we  for  assuming  that  the 
sin  of  this  infinitesimal  moment  of  time,  which  we  call 
life,  will  remain  necessarily  ingrained  in  the  character 
through  eternity  ?  May  not  rather  the  experience  here 
gained  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  the  miserable  effects 
of  sin,  and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  rewards  of 
righteousness,  now  at  last  appreciated, — may  not  all  this 
supply   in   the  second  course    of   probation    a   stimulus 
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which  was  wanting  in  the  first  ?  And  if  to  us  men 
reformation  appears  impossible  does  that  prove  that  the 
Divine  resources  also  have  come  to  an  end  ?  What  hap- 
pens to  such  a  man  at  death  ?  Principal  Tulloch  would 
seem  to  say  that  we  can  only  suppose  a  continued  process 
of  hardening.  If  so,  I  would  say  that  there  must  be  a 
special  miracle  to  effect  it ;  that  is,  supposing  death  is  what 
we  believe  it  to  be,  the  separation  of  soul  from  body,  the 
removal  of  the  veil  between  illusion  and  truth,  between 
the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I 
have  said  upon  a  former  occasion  as  to  the  altered  aspect 
in  which  sensual  indulgence,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  must  present  itself  to  the 
disembodied  spirit,  but  may  we  not  fairly  apply  our 
Lord's  words  here,  "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  Me, 
thou  hast  believed  :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed."  Those  who  in  this  world  of  con- 
fusion and  darkness  have  believed  in  the  light,  rise,  as  it 
were,  by  a  natural  selection  to  special  blessing  in  the  life 
to  come  ;  those  who  have  failed  to  believe  here  will  see 
and  believe  there.  The  parable  of  Lazarus  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  new  influences  under  which 
the  soul  is  brought  at  death.  On  opening  his  eyes  in 
Hades  the  rich  man  is  filled  with  deep  anxiety  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  others,  in  place  of  the  easy  indifference 
which  seems  to  have  characterized  him  before. 

The  next  argument  I  will  examine  is,  that  the  endless 
duration  of  moral  evil  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  the 
palpable  fact  of  its  present  existence.     We  find  this  urged 
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by  Dr.  Allon  (May  No.,  p.  354),  though  his  practice  is 
hardly  consistent  with  his  theory,  as  he  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  annihilationism  in  order  to  avoid  the  eternity  of 
evil.  Professor  Salmon  gives  an  ingenious  turn  to  the 
argument  by  the  suggestion  that  at  any  given  time  here- 
after it  is  credible  there  may  be  other  worlds  in  the  same 
state  of  development  as  ours  is  now,  so  that  even  if  we 
suppose  evil  finite  in  the  individual  it  may  be  endless  in 
the  universe  (April  No.,  p.  183).  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  argument,  because,  to  me  and,  I  should  think, 
to  most  people,  finite  evil  and  infinite  evil,  evil  vanquished 
and  evil  victorious,  are  such  totally  incommensurate  ideas 
that  if  any  one  says  he  perceives  no  difference  between 
them,  one  hardly  sees  what  there  is  left  to  appeal  to.  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  draw  out  the  two  hypotheses  side  by 
side.  According  to  the  one,  it  is  the  divine  plan  to  raise 
humanity  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  from  the  level  of  the 
brutes  into  a  moral  conformity  with  the  image  of  Christ. 
As  a  part  of  the  process  of  this  development  came  the 
struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower  nature,  the  possi- 
bility and  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  but  this  is  merely  a 
transitional  state  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  higher  divine  life  which  will  in  the  end  be 
manifested  in  every  child  of  man.  According  to  the  other, 
God,  the  All-holy  and  All-good,  created  man  immortal 
knowing  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  species  would,  after 
a  moment  of  doubtful  happiness  and  chequered  goodness 
here,  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  uniform  sin  and  misery. 
Nor  does  the  supposition  of  successive  worlds  following 
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the  same  course  of  development  make  any  difference.  To 
Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  sees  the 
Christ  already  formed  in  hearts  which  to  men  may  appear 
desperately  hardened,  the  passing  shadow  of  sin  is  lost  in 
the  succeeding  blaze  of  light ;  or  rather,  for  to  Him  there 
is  no  succession,  it  is  already  swallowed  up  in  the  glory 
of  the  eternal  day.  When  Professor  Salmon  further  says 
(April  No.,  p.  183),  "  We  lose  all  explanation  why  God 
should  have  made  us  exposed  to  temptation  here,  if  we 
think  it  possible  that  He  can  hereafter  ordain  a  constitu- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  inducements  to  well-doings 
shall  be  so  overpowering  that  wrong-doing  shall  be  im- 
possible," he  seems  to  me  just  to  reverse  the  truth.  It  is 
the  imperfection  of  this  world,  viewed  in  the  light  of  our 
own  moral  instincts,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  in  another  world  where  all  is  perfect.  It  is  the 
faith  and  hope  in  that  other  world  which  makes  this 
world  endurable,  and  enables  us  to  retain  our  belief  in 
Righteousness  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe. 

I  should  like  in  conclusion,  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
contrast  drawn  by  Miss  Wedgwood,  in  her  late  interesting 
article  on  William  Law,*  between  what  she  characterizes 
as  "  the  comfortable  assurance  (of  our  times)  that  every- 
body will  come  right  at  last"  and  Law's  "  awe-struck 
sense  of  a  holiness  that  would  not  be  satisfied  till  it  had 
communicated  itself  to  every  spirit,  how  lost,  guilty,  and 
degraded  soever."  No  doubt,  on  this  as  on  most  subjects, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  pre-revolutionary 

*  See  Contemporary  Review  for  December,  1877,  p.  98. 
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and  the  post-revolutionary  modes  of  thought.  The  Rev- 
olution may  be  said  to  have  performed  for  Christianity 
the  same  service  which  Socrates  performed  for  philosophy 
— brought  it  down  to  earth  from  heaven.  That  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  that  He  is  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  that  when  He  corrects  us 
it  is  that  we  may  live,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  that  we  are  all  members  one  of 
another,  that  election,  whether  of  nation,  or  class,  or  indi- 
vidual, is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  seed  exclusively 
or  principally,  but  to  the  end  that,  in  and  through  it,  all 
families  of  the  earth  may  be  blessed, — these  are  no  longer 
mere  texts  for  sermons,  but  are  echoed  back  by  the  vox 
pojmli  in  strange  sounding  phrases  of  "fraternity"  and 
"  solidarity,"  which  make  the  hearts  of  nations  vibrate. 
And  this  inarticulate  religion  of  the  vox  populi  reacts 
again  on  articulate  religion,  and  is  making  itself  felt  every- 
where as  a  vox  Dei,  confirming  the  whispers  of  reason  and 
conscience  in  the  individual  man.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
who  has  learnt  that  the  end  of  punishment,  when  it  passes 
beyond  the  elementary  stage  of  self-preservation,  is  not 
revenge,  but  reformation,  to  believe  that  Divine  punish- 
ment can  be  conducted  on  lower  principles  than  we  men 
have  attained  to ;  it  is  impossible  for  one  that  has  learnt 
that  goodness  cannot  be  happy  in  presence  of  the  vice  or 
misery  of  others,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  hope  to  convert 
the  vicious  and  to  comfort  the  miserable, — it  is  impossible 
for  such  a  one  to  believe  in  the  happiness  of  heaven  co- 
existing with  the  sin  and  misery  of  hell. 
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In  this  sense,  then,  Miss  Wedgwood  is  right  in  contrast- 
ing our  age  with  Law's.  Law  stood  almost  alone  in  up- 
holding a  truth  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  all  but 
universal  belief  among  thoughtful  Christian  men.  It  re- 
quired  great  faith  then  to  do  what  requires  little  faith  noiv. 
Yet  the  change  has  been  brought  about  within  very  few 
years;  would  Miss  Wedgwood  deny  to  him  who,  more 
than  any  one  man,  was  the  cause  of  it,  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  "  the  awe-struck  sense  of  a  holiness  which  would 
not  be  satisfied  till  it  had  communicated  itself  to  every 
spirit  ?"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
words  which  would  more  exactly  convey  to  a  stranger  the 
impression  left  by  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Is  then  the  converse  proposition  true  ?  Have 
the  recent  opposers  of  the  established  doctrine  attacked  it  / 
simply  on  the  easy  Epicurean  grounds  attributed  to  them 
by  Miss  Wedgwood  ?  We  are  tolerably  familiar  with  this 
literature,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  book  of  which 
this  could  be  truly  stated.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
generation  which  has  now  reached  middle  age,  and  which 
was  brought  up  on  the  usual  orthodox  traditions,  has  had 
to  pass  through  a  struggle  of  the  most  painful  kind,  lead- 
ing in  some  cases  to  insanity,  in  some  cases  to  atheism, 
but  on  the  whole  resulting  in  that  truer  and  higher  view  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  we  would  desire  to  leave 
as  our  best  heir-loom  to  the^generation  which  succeeds  us. 


ETEBKAL  HOPE. 

A  REPLY  TO  MANY  CRITICS. 


CANON  F.  W.  FARRAR. 

My  immediate  task  is  to  answer  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  by  writers  in  this  Review  against  my 
treatment  of  that  solemn  topic  which  has  lately  awaked 
so  much  eager  controversy  in  England  and  America.  I 
would  gladly  offer  towards  the  decision  of  the  question  a 
contribution  far  more  exhaustive  than  the  sermons  which 
have  been  subjected  to  so  fierce  a  criticism,  and  the  notes 
which  I  threw  together  in  their  support.  At  present  this 
is  not  possible  ;  but  this  at  least  I  can  say,  that  I  have 
read  with  respectful  consideration,  and  with  a  mind  en- 
tirely open  to  conviction,  a  great  deal  which  has  been 
urged  in  opposition  to  my  views,  and  that  I  have  not  met 
with  one  argument  to  which  I  was  unable  to  offer  what 
appeared  to  me,  and  to  others  wiser  and  more  learned  than 
myself,  a  perfectly  serious  and  perfectly  conclusive 
answer. 

Let  me,  in  the  fewest  words,  get  rid  of  all  that  is  per- 
sonal in  this  controversy. 
D 
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To  the  large  number  of  the  well-known  writers  and 
theologians  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  upon  the 
subject  treated  in  my  "  Eternal  Hope,"  I  owe  my  grate- 
ful thanks  for  their  candour  and  courtesy.  But  some  of 
them  have  overlooked,  and  one  of  them  at  least  has  un- 
generously ignored,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
book  was  published.  I  explained,  as  fully  as  I  could,  that 
it  could  not  profess  to  be  a  formal  treatise.  The  main 
part  of  it  consisted  of  sermons,  written,  I  may  fairly  say, 
under  the  difficulty  of  interrupted  leisure  and  uninter- 
rupted anxieties  ;  written  a  day  or  two  before  they  were 
delivered ;  written  to  be  addressed  to  large  miscellaneous 
audiences  ;  written  lastly  under  the  influence  of  emotions 
which  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  circumstances,  and  had 
taken  the  strongest  possible  hold  of  my  imagination  and 
memory.  While  I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  that  I  spake  with  my  tongue.  It  is 
not  thus  that  I  should  have  addressed  a  small  audience  of 
learned  theologians.  It  is  not  thus  that  I  should  have 
addressed  any  audience  but  one  which  for  the  time  being 
I  could  regard  as  my  own.  Expressing  the  same  convic- 
tions I  should  have  formulated  them  with  more  deliberate 
completeness.  "  Every  one,"  says  Dr.  Newman, "  preaches 
according  to  his  frame  of  mind  at  the  time  of  preaching."* 
If  he  have  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  truths  which  he  is  utter- 
ing, surely  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  him  so 
utterly  to  repress  his  own  individuality  as  to  exclude  his 

4 

*  Apologia,  Appendix,  p.  15. 
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feelings  from  waking  some  echo  in  the  words  which  he 
employs.  I  have  been  rebuked,  I  know  not  how  often, 
for  my  "  rhetoric."  If  by  the  word  "  rhetoric  "  be  meant 
the  natural  language  of  strong  emotion,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  involve  a  reproach.  If  by  rhetoric  be  meant  a 
style  artificially  elaborate,  intentionally  vehement,  delib- 
erately ornate,  I  can  boldly  plead  not  guilty.  No  one  I 
think  has  ever  intended  to  charge  me  with  that  pompous 
inflation  and  sophistical  insincerity  which  is  attached  to 
the  ordinary  conception  of  a  rhetorical  style.  I  can  only 
express  myself  in  such  words  and  images  as  first  present 
themselves,  and  I  have  always  desired  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  to  me  most  natur- 
ally to  say  it.  It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  my  very 
"  defects  "  may  have  been  rendered  "  effective  "  for  good 
purposes  ;  and  if  so,  I  am  content ;  but  at  any  rate  let 
the  supremely  unimportant  question  of  my  style  be  elim- 
inated from  the  serious  discussion  of  the  truths  which  I 
have  endeavoured,  at  any  rate  without  any  ambiguity, 
and  I  trust  without  any  want  of  courage,  to  express  and 
to  defend.* 

But   it   has  been    objected  that   on  a  subject   which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  theology,  I  ought 

*  Thus  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  will  see  how  far  I  was  from  having  sought  an 
opportunity  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  from  a  special  vantage-ground.  Let 
me  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  rightly  points 
out  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  omission  in  not  dwelling  more  prominently  on  the 
forgotten,  though  clearly-revealed  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State — Hades 
not  Gehenna.  I  was,  indeed,  dealing  with  a  vaster  question,  but  Mr.  Beres- 
ford Hope  has  rendered  a  very  important  service  by  dwelling  on  this  truth. 
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to  have  spoken  otherwise,  or  at  any  rate  ought  not  to 
have  published  my  sermons.  I  reply  that  whether  the 
question  of  "  endless  torments  "  belongs  to  theology  or  not, 
it  is  one  which  possesses  a  very  practical  and  a  very  terrific 
interest  for  many  myriads  of  living  men  and  women.  I 
appeal  to  any  parochial  clergyman  who  reads  these  pages, 
whether  he  does  not  know  people,  and  especially  women, 
who,  though  they  are  not  flagrant  sinners,  are  yet  con- 
scious of  grievous  imperfections,  and  on  whom  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  rests  with  agonizing  incidence,  not  as  a 
deterrent  from  sin  but  as  an  incentive  to  despair  ?  Whe- 
ther they  have  not  met  with  men  of  intellect,  and  men 
of  science,  who  reject  all  religion  because  they  hold  it  to 
be  bound  up  with  a  belief  against  which  their  moral 
sense  revolts  ?  Whether  they  have  not  known  hearts 
made  sad  which  God  had  not  made  sad,  by  the  awful 
dread  lest  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  should  have 
passed,  and  passed  irrevocably,  into  those  blistering  flames 
and  diabolical  complications  of  unending  torture,  where 
the  popular  Nonconformist  preacher  tells  them  "  that  the 
damned  for  ever  jingle  the  burning  irons  of  their  torment  ?" 
It  only  needs  a  glance  at  our  recent  literature  to  see  that 
Atheism  has  "made  its  very  stronghold  in  the  indignant 
sense  of  pity  which  repudiates  a  Gospel  which  it  identifies 
with  images  of  endless  despair  and  hideous  torment.  I 
believe  that  the  faith  of  Christ  will  gain  an  incomparable 
force — I  believe  that  it  will  reassert  its  waning  empire 
over  the  prevalence  of  scepticism,  when  noble  and  earnest- 
minded  men  shall  see  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
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do  right ;  and  that  neither  in  Scripture  nor  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith  is  there  anything  which  excludes — while  alike 
in  Scripture  and  in  the  Catholic  faith  there  is  very  much 
that  encourages — the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Hope  ;  the  doc- 
trine (that  is)  that,  even  if  in  the  short  span  of  human 
life  the  soul  have  been  not  yet  weaned  from  sin,  there 
may  be  for  some  at  any  rate,  a  hope  of  recovery,  a  possi- 
bility of  amendment,  if  not  after  the  last  Judgment,  at 
least  in  some  disembodied  condition  beyond  the  grave. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  I  held  it  to  be  a  duty  not 
to  refuse  to  face  the  solemn  question  I  had  in  nowise 
sought,  but  which  had  been  brought  before  me  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  my  ministrations.  It  was,  however,  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  publish  what  I  had  said.  While  utterly 
despising  what  *  A  Layman"  calls  the  "  conspiracy  of 
silence,"  I  have  never  been  eager  to  plunge  into  contro- 
versy. During  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
though  I.  have  never  taught  what  I  did  not  believe,  and 
though  in  my  published  sermons  I  have  alluded  quite  dis- 
tinctly to  the  hope  which  I  have  ever  he.ld,  I  have  been 
almost  invariably  content  to  dwell  on  those  vast  truths 
respecting  which  all  Christians  are  heartily  agreed ;  and 
I  would  earnestly  advise  our  younger  clergy  to  do  the 
same.  I  refused  multitudes  of  requests  to  publish  these 
sermons,  simply  because  I  had  no  wish  to  subject  to  the 
fierce  glare  of  minute  and  most  hostile  criticism  opinions 
which  in  an  ordinary  sermon  it  was  impossible  to  formu- 
late with  the  rigid  and  exhaustive  accuracy  of  a  formal 
treatise,  or  to  defend  with  a  complete  array  of  authorities 
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and  arguments.  But  this  matter  was  not  left  to  my  own 
decision.  The  sermons  had  been  taken  down  in  shorthand, 
and  were  published  against  my  will  and  without  my 
knowledge,  and  were  being  sold  by  tens  of  thousands  in 
unauthorized  and  incorrect  forms,  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  a  single  copy.  I  was  therefore  driven  at  last  to  show 
what  I  had  said,  in  order  to  defend  myself  against  a  deluge 
of  misrepresentations  ;  and  in  the  notes  and  preface  I 
mentioned,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  some  of  the 
reasons  on  which  my  views  were  founded.  If  these  facts 
had  been  borne  in  mind,  my  severest  critics  would,  I  think, 
have  been  led   to  write  in  a  different  and  a  fairer  tone. 

Once  more  then  I  would  ask,  What  is  it  that  I  have 
advocated  ?     What  is  it  that  I  have  impugned  ? 

I  have  advocated  the  ancient  and  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
an  interval  between  death  and  doom,  during  which  state 
— whether  it  be  regarded  as  purgatorial,  as  disciplinary, 
as  probational,  or  as  retributive — whether  the  seon  to 
which  it  belongs  be  long  or  short — we  see  no  Scriptural 
or  other  reason  to  deny  the  possible  continuance  of  God's 
gracious  work  of  redemption  and  sanctification  for  the 
souls  of  men ;  and  I  have  added  that  I  can  find  nothing  in 
Scripture  or  elsewhere,  to  prove  that  the  ways  of  God's 
salvation  necessarily  terminate  with  earthly  life.  I  have 
never  denied — nay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  support  and 
illustrate — the  doctrine  of  Retribution  both  in  this  life 
and  the  life  to  come.  I  have  never  said — as  I  am  slander- 
ously reported  to  have  said — that  there  is  no  "  Hell"  but 
only  (and  surely  this  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  self- 
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evident  proposition)  that  "Hell"  must  mean  what  those 
words  mean  of  which  it  is  the  professed  translation;  and 
that  those  words- — Hades,  Gehenna,  Tartarus — mean 
something  much  less  inconceivable,  much  less  horribly 
hopeless,  than  what  "Hell"  originally  meant,  and  than 
what  it  has  come  to  connote  in  current  religious  teaching. 
I  have  not  maintained  Universalism,  in  spite  of  much  ap- 
parent sanction  for  such  a  hope  in  the  unlimited  language 
of  St.  Paul,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  dogmatize  respecting 
things  uncertain,  and  because  I  wished  to  give  full 
weight  to  every  serious  consideration  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  acceptance  of  such  a  hope.  I  have  earnestly 
maintained  that  no  soul  can  be  saved  while  it  continues  in 
sin ;  or  saved  by  any  means  except  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
redemption.  So  far  from  derogating  from  the  necessity 
of  that  awful  sacrifice, — as  has  been  so  often  and  so 
strangely  asserted. — I  know  of  literally  nothing  which  is 
so  infinitely  calculated  to  enhance  our  sense  of  its  blessed- 
ness, or  our  love  to  Him  who  made  it,  as  the  hope  that 
its  power  will  be  unexhausted  even  beyond  the  grave. 
And  it  is  monstrous  to  represent  this  hope  as  a  modern 
novelty.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  "new  theology"  is  to  speak 
with  complete  ignorance.  I  have  shown, — and  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  no  sort  of  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  aside 
my  proofs, — that  it  is  far  more  primitive  and  far  more 
catholic  than  the  darker  Creed  by  which  in  the  last  three 
centuries  it  has  been  superseded  ;*  that  it  was  held  in  the 

*  Eternal  Hope,  9th  Ed.  pp.  154—169. 
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very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  ;*  that  it  has  been  in 
every  age  of  the  Church  demonstrably  permissible  ;*f*  that 
it  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Church's  greatest  teachers 
and  holiest  saints ;{  that,  though  eagerly  debated  and 
widely  prevalent,  it  was  not  condemned  by  any  degree  of 
the  four  first  oecumenical  councils  ;§  that  it  has  never  been 
condemned  by  any  article  of  any  universal  Creed  or  by 
any  decree  of  any  oecumenical  council  ;||  that  in  some 
form  or  other  it  enters  into  the  faith  of  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  Christendom  ;1T  and  that  even  St.  Augustine, 
and  St.  Jerome,  and  Luther  himself, — though  from  them 
mainly,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  popular  teach- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  derived, — use  language  far  more 
accordant  with  man's  instinctive  sense  of  God's  mercy, 
love  and  justice  than  is  heard  in  the  majority  of  modern 
pulpits.  For  even  St.  Augustine  believed  in  a  sort  of 
purgatory,**  and  wrote  "  Neque  hoc  dixerim  ut  diligenti- 
orem  tractationem  videar  ademisse  de  poenis  peccatorum 
qtmmodo  in  Scripturis  dicuntur  cetemce."ff  And  St.  Je- 
rome held  that  Christians  at  any  rate  would  be  saved  after 
a  future  punishment  ;JJ  and  even  Luther  wrote  "  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  limit  the  time  of  acquiring  faith  to  the 
present  life  !  In  the  depths  of  divine  mercy  there  may 
be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future   state."§§     But 

*  See  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  iii.  278,  and  p.  155. 

f  Ibid.  pp.  159—167.  t  Ibid.  pp.  156-183.  §  Ibid.  p.  167. 

II  Eternal  Hope,  159.  **  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  24. 

IT  Ibid.  p.  180,  seqq.  ft  In  Matt.  xxv.  26. 

+$  See  references  to  St.  Jerome's  opinions,  Eternal  Hope,  p.  166, 

§§  Letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  1532, 
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what  I  have  impugned  ?  Not  the  humble  and  awful 
dread,  not  the  trembling  and  sensitive  submission  of  pure 
and  loving  Christian  souls,  but  that  hard,  exaggerated, 
and  damnatory  literalism, — that  unreasonable  insistence 
on  admitted  metaphors  and  emotional  appeals — that 
interpretation  of  words  in  senses  which  they  will  not 
bear, — that  hideous  play  of  the  imagination  employed 
for  the  ignoble  purpose  of  promoting  virtue  by  stimulat- 
ing a  sense  of  abject  terror,  of  which  some  religious  wri- 
ters have  been  dangerously  guilty.  Principal  Tulloch  says 
with  perfect  truth  that  "  a  Christian  theology  must  not  be 
made  responsible  for  these  lurid  pictures ;"  but  my  very  ob- 
ject was  to  show  that  they  form  no  true  part  of  Christian 
theology  at  all,  and  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  popular 
teaching  as  dangerous  to  faith  and  dishonouring  to  God. 
Jt  is  on  these  accretions  alone  that  my  so-called  invectives 
fell,  and  not  on  the  more  sober  teaching  of  thousands  of 
holy  and  loving  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  hearts 
will  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in  such  language  as  led  to 
the  celebrated  exclamation,  "  Oh  Dr.  Emmons  !  Dr.  Em- 
mons !  has  God  then  no  mercy  at  all  ?  "  But  many  are 
noiv  anxious  to  repudiate  as  at  all  expressive  of  their 
views  such  amplifications  as  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  on 
the  parable  of  Dives :  *  "  See  how  his  tongue  hangs 
from  between  his  blistered  lips  !     Hovj  it  excoriates  and 


•  Who,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  was  not  in  Gehenna  at  all,  but  in 
Hades,  the  intermediate  state  ;  whom  Abraham  still  addresses  as  son  ;  and 
who  can  speak,  and  speak  words  of  sympathy  and  affection,  in  spite  of  his 
bmrning  and  excoriated  tongue. 
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burns  the  roof  of  his  mouth  as  if  it  were  a  firebrand  ! " 
But,  how  ever  much  it  may  now  be  rejected, it  certainly  was, 
and  is,  a  fair  representation  of  much  that  is  still  uttered 
by  Christian  ministers,  and  endured  by  Christian  congre- 
gations. "  What  do  the  wicked  do  for  ever  in  Hell  ?  "  is 
the  question  of  a  once  celebrated  catechism,  which  many 
of  my  readers  must  have  learnt  in  their  childhood.  "  They 
roar,  curse  and  blaspheme  God."  Where  has  this  teach- 
ing been  repudiated  ?  When,  and  where,  and  by  whom, 
until  within  the  last  month  or  two,  has  there  been- a  dis- 
tinct refusal  by  teachers  of  this  school  to  endorse  the  sen- 
timents of  the  frightful  sermon  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  en- 
titled "  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  ? "  "  The  God 
that  holds  you  over  the  pit  of  hell,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  one  holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome  insect  over  the 
fire,  abhors  you  and  is  dreadfully  provoked"  Apart 
from  the  metaphor,  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox 
teaching  or  not  ?  Is  this  the  God  who  has  bidden  us  love 
our  enemies  ?  Is  this  the  God  of  whom  we  are  taught 
that  His  love  is  deeper  than  that  of  a  mother,  and  that 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  ?  Is  this  the 
God  who  says  that  He  will  not  cast  off  for  ever  ?  Is  this 
the  God  who  "  pardoneth  iniquity,"  who  "  retaineth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy  ?  "  If 
language,  such  as  I  have  quoted,  be  utterly  reprehensible, 
if  it  be  an  unconscious  blasphemy  against  the  love  and 
pity  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  why  have  my  sermons 
been  so  vehemently  attacked  ?  I  have  received  so  many 
letters   on    the  subject,  from  all   sorts  of    strangers   in 
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England  and  America,  that  few  living  men  are  I  suppose 
better  able  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  extreme  popu- 
lar view,  or  the  hardening,  embittering,  inquisitorial, 
Pharisaical,  depraving,  pride-and-hat  red-engendering  in- 
fluence, which  it  exercises  on  the  minds — not  of  course  of 
all — but  of  too  many  who  hold  it.  This  was  the  doctrine 
that  produced  the  Torquemadas,  the  Arnolds  of  Citeux, 
the  Sprengels  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  often  makes  the  so-called  religious  character  so  lit- 
tle lovely  and  so  little  religious.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  to  this  day  produces  the  dull  and  obstinate  fana- 
ticism of  many  whom  we  would  fain  win  to  a  diviner 
charity.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  having  recently 
written  a  letter  on  the  war  question,  received  the  next 
day  the  following  post-card  :  "  Your  letter  ...  is  quite 
a  scandal.  .  .  .  Why  you  make  Christian  people  rejoice 
that  there  is  in  GocVs  providence  a  place  of  retribution  for 
rvorkers  of  evil  like  your  I  can  only  say,  "  Legant,  eru- 
bescant,  horrescant,  Christ iani.  Perpendent,  perhorres- 
cant ! " 

Undoubtedly  this  vindictively  remorseless  style  of 
dwelling  upon  the  "  horribile  decretum"  though  as  I 
have  experienced,  far  from  extinct,  is  being  gradually 
modified,  and  is  inevitably  doomed  to  pass  away.  Profes- 
sor Birks,  in  his  somewhat  acrid  paper,  complains  of  my 
"  loose  massing  of  authorities  "  against  the  popular  view, 
because  many  of  these  authorities  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  To  me  it  seems  that  their  very  divergence  in  other 
matters  adds  almost  indefinite  weight  to  their  unanimity 
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in  this.  I  will  not  mention  the  many  names  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  from  Hermas  down  to  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
from  Origen  down  to  Archbishop  Whately,  from  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Nyassa  down  to  Bishop  Ewing  of  Argyle,  from 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  down  to  Professor  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice, from  Clement  of  Alexandria  down  to  Canon  Kings- 
ley  and  Dr.  Norman  McLeod ;  but  if  men  otherwise  so 
dissimilar  in  their  views  as  Dr.  Littledale  and  Mr.  Llew- 
elyn Davies,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Archdeacon 
Reichel,  Mr.  T.  J.  Rowsell  and  Mr.  Jukes,  Bishop  Moore- 
house  and  Mr.  S.  Cox,  Professor  Jellett  and  Mr.  J.  Bald- 
win Brown,  Professor  Plumptre  and  Mr.  E.  White,  Mr.  H. 
N.  Oxenham  and  Professor  Birks  himself — to  mention 
but  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  living  divines,  of  all  schools, 
ranks  and  degrees  of  learning,  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  England,  Sweden,  Germany  and  France — are  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  endless  torment  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  preached  even  recently,  in  all  its  undis- 
turbed horror,  by  many  preachers,  then  this  fact  alone  is 
a  very  decisive  proof  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  at  any  rate 
be  regarded  as  indisputably  Scriptural.  Controversialists  of 
the  type  of  those  who  are  contented  with  Horbery's  "hun- 
dred and  three  texts  on  his  side"  (!)or  with  the  assertion  that 
eternal  torments  are  "  indisputably  taught  in  twenty-six 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,"  might  have  thought 
themselves  justified  in  using  such  language  fifty  years 
ago,  but  now  simply  put  themselves  out  of  court  as  hav- 
ing failed  to  comprehend  the  most  elementary  conditions 
of  the  controversy.     Assertions  of  that  type  are  simply  a 
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mark  of  incompetent  provincialism,  and  they  fall  to  the 
ground  at  once  before  the  unbiassed  remark  of  the  devout, 
learned,  and  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  that  "  for  the  doc- 
trine of  an  immortality  of  endless  torment  he  found  in 
Scripture  no  warrant  whatever."  In  the  face  of  such 
facts,  in  the  face  of  all  Church  history,  in  the  face  of  the 
existing  belief  of  the  largest  part  of  Christendom,  how 
can  any  one,  without  condemning  himself,  venture  to 
assert  that  the  four  accretions  to  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  which  I  rejected — viz.,  physical  torture,  neces- 
sarily endless  duration,  irreversibility  after  death,  and  the 
all  but  universality  of  the  doom* — are  undeniably  parts 
of  the  Catholic  verity  ?  I  have  been  anathematized  by 
many  who  are  innocent  of  the  veriest  rudiments  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  fifteen 
divines — Irish,  Scotch  and  English — who  have  been  in- 
vited to  criticise  my  sermons,  all  but  two,  as  well  as  both 
the  eminent  laymen,  agree  with  me  in  repudiating  the 
main  points  which  I  have  rejected ;  and  that  even  the 
two  who  desire  to  defend  the  current  opinion,  make 
large  concessions  as  to  the  untenable  character  of  popular 
eschatology  ? 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground,  I  will 
now  glance  with  all  possible  brevity  at  the  criticisms  con- 
tained in  these  papers. 

*  They  profess  to  found  this  doctrine  on  an  entire  misinterpretation  of 
Matt.  vii.  13,  14,  which  only  conveys  such  a  meaning  when  it  has  been  tor- 
tured by  a  systematic  and  inferential  literalism  which  would  fill  all  Scrip- 
ture with  contradictions,  and  which  is  practically  only  tolerated  in  a  few 
favourite  texts. 
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Professor  Jellet,  with  a  calmness  and  courtesy  worthy 
of  all  praise,  has  defended  the  great  canon  of  Bishop  But- 
ler on  the  relations  of  natural  to  revealed  religion.  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  also  points  out,  with  admirable  force,  the 
necessity  of  allowing  weight  to  the  moral  intuitions  of 
mankind.  He  urges  against  Universalism  the  Law  of 
Continuity.  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  Universalism ; 
but  seeing  that  repentance  is  always  possible  in  life — see- 
ing that  so  long  as  life  lasts  any  man  may  become  good — 
the  Law  of  Continuity  was  one  of  the  very  grounds  on 
which  I  based  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Hope.  If  the  great- 
ness of  God's  mercies  lasts  till  the  grave,  the  Law  of  Con- 
tinuity strengthens  our  hope  that  it  will  not  be  for  ever 
cut  short  by  the  accident  of  death.  If  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  Atonement  lasts  till  death,  the  Law  of  Continu- 
ity helps  to  strengthen  our  conviction,  so  well  expressed 
in  the  eloquent  and  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  that  "the  love  of  God  cannot  be  the  one  Divine 
power  in  the  universe  which,  for  man  at  any  rate,  is  par- 
alyzed by  the  hand  of  Death." 

With  the  greatest  part  of  Dr.  Hunt's  able  paper  I  en- 
tirely agree  ;  but  when  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of  never- 
ending  torments  "  has  been  believed  by  the  majority  of 
Christians  in  all  ages,  in  all  Churches,"  this  belief  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  post- Reformation  dog- 
ma^— a  dogma  which  even  Luther  could  not  accept — of  an 
all  but  universal,  unmitigated,  and  irreversible  doom  to 
endless  torments  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Hope 
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"  gives  to  the  generality  of  defiant  men  a  cheerful  and 
even  hopeful  view  of  their  ultimate  destiny,  and  that  it 
differs  toto  cailo  and  toto  inferno  from  the  fearful  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  will  be  attended  practic- 
ally, as  experience  shows,  by  widely  different  results."  I 
reply  that  (i.)  this  is  but  an  opinion ;  and  (ii.)  that  if  my 
view  thus  appears  to  differ  from  the  letter  of  some  of 
Christ's  utterances,  it  agrees  most  absolutely  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  others  ;  and  Mr.  White  himself 
will  hardly  say  that  it  differs  toto  C03I0  and  toto  inferno 
from  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  Christ's  prayer  for  his  murderers,  and  St.  Paul's  un- 
limited prophecies  of  the  final  Palingenesia.  And  (iii.) 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  results,  but  with  truths. 
The  doctrine  of  endless  torments,  being  at  any  rate,  un- 
known to  the  Old  Dispensation,  cannot  be  necessary  to 
deter  from  sin  ;  and  if  the  Gospel  of  Hope  be  rested  by 
some  to  their  own  destruction, — which  I  doubt,  seeing 
that,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  we  are  saved  by  hope," — 
it  certainly  rescues  others  from  despair  But  in  truth 
Mr.  White  is  taking  a  wrong  point  of  view  when  he  talks 
of  my  holding  out  to  defiant  men  a  cheerful  view  of  their 
future.  We  tell  them  that  sin  is  loss  and  ruin,  and  must 
inevitably  entail,  both  here  and  hereafter,  that  dread  law 
of  consequence  in  which  they  only  refuse  to  believe  when 
it  is  presented  to  them  with  impossible  additions.  We 
tell  them  that  the  longer  and  more  defiantly  they  continue 
in  sin,  the  greater  and  the  deadlier  must  be  that  loss, 
which,  even  if  it  do  not  assume  the  form  of  physical  tor- 
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ment,  may  continue  to  be  loss — a  'poena  damni — for  ever. 
The  hope  of  the  mitigatio,  the  refrigeria,  the  remissions, 
which  God  may  grant  hereafter,  the  cessation  of  a  mad- 
dening agony  and  a  gnawing  remorse,  is  surely  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  assertion  that  all  sinners  will  ulti- 
mately be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  heaven — to  those 
joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."* 

I  can  only  attribute  much  of  Professor  Salmon's  paper 
to  his  having  a  skipped  or  skimmed  many  pages  "  of  the 
book  which  he  was  professing  to  criticize.  A  less  super- 
cilious process  might  have  shown  him  that  my  supposed 
horror  of  physicial  pain,  as  compared  to  mental  remorse, 
is  not  due,  as  he  hints,  to  personal  pusillanimity,  but  to 
my  belief  that  the  physical  pain  of  which  I  was  speaking 
— material  fire  and  material  worms — could  only  be  in- 
flicted by  arbitrary  external  acts,  the  supposition  of  which 
degrades  our  conception  of  God.  Professor  Salmon  entirely 
fails  to  see  that  I  regard  vindictive  and  purposeless  in- 
flictions not  as  "too  dreadful"  to  believe,  but  as  too  con- 
trary to  my  faith  in  God's  love;  too  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  declaration  that  He  punishes  "  not  willingly  but 
for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  His  grace." 

Dr.  Littledale's  paper  calls  for  no  notice  at  my  hands. 
I  regret,  but  shall  not  imitate,  the  arrogant  discourtesy 

*  Canon  Kyle,  and  many  others,  fall  into  this  misconception.  I,  at  any 
rate,  have  never  taught  "  that  we  shall  somehow  or  other  all  get  to 
heaven  hereafter."  In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  what  has  passed  for  triumphant 
refutation  of  what  I  have  said  is  only  triumphant  in  its  refutation  of  what 
I  never  dreamt  of  saying  at  all. 
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by  which  it  is  characterized.  Let  others  decide  whether 
the  tone  which  he  sees  fit  to  adopt  is  justifiable  or  be- 
coming. 

I  have  no  such  grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Arthur. 
And  yet  I  am  simply  amazed  at  his  statements  that  I  found 
my  opinion  on  two  texts  ;  that  I  do  not  refer  to  history 
and  experience ;  that  I  suppose  the  world  to  be  governed 
on  the  painless  principle  ;  that  I  assume  that  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  could  never  inflict  pain  ;  and  that,  on  this 
subject,  I  do  not  seek  guidance  in  the  rules  maintained 
amongst  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  I  could  almost  sup- 
pose— where  it  not  that  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
his  seriousness — that  Mr.  Arthur  had  adopted  the  "  skip- 
ping and  skimming  "  methods  of  Professor  Salmon.  If  it 
were  respectful  to  Mr.  Arthur  I  could  only  vent  my  as- 
tonishment by  several  notes  of  admiration  :  as  it  is  I  will 
simply  refer  to  the  pages  of  my  book,  literally  from  end 
to  end,  in  direct  refutation  of  every  one  of  his  assertions. 
One  indeed  of  his  allegations  is  perfectly  correct — that  I 
have  not  alluded  to  "  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  angels." 
I  have  not  done  so  because,  apart  from  Scholasticism  and 
Milton,  we  know  so  very  little  about  it,  and  are  so  entirely 
unable  to  estimate  the  analogies  to  the  destiny  of  man 
which  it  may  or  may  not  present.  I  do  not  hold,  as  Mr. 
Arthur  thinks,  either  that  all  who  repent  in  Hades  u  pass 
to  heaven,"  or  that  sin  is  put  away  by  pain.  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Arthur  will  be — but  he  ought  not  to  be — surprised 
when  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  Christ 
taught  that  "  they  who  will  not  repent  will  suffer  an  end- 
E 
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less  penalty ;  "  but  I  instantly  part  company  with  him  if 
he  makes  the  unwarrantable  addition, " they  who  will  not 
repent  in  this  life,"  since  my  whole  book  is  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  gates  of 
mercy  are  not  finally  closed  after  the  brief  span  of  earthly 
existence.  Again,  I  hold  with  Mr.  Arthur  that  if  "  God's 
severity  is  all  love,"  so  God's  love  is  sometimes  manifested 
by  severity,  and  that  punishment  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply cruelty.  But  endless  punishment— billions  of  millen- 
niums of  unutterable  and  flaming  agony  for  each  tenth 
part  of  a  second  of  sin — has  Mr.  Arthur  faced  what  that 
means?  Protection,  as  Mr.  Arthur  says,  may  require 
punishment,  but  can  he  prove  that  it  requires  endless  tor- 
ments ?  And  if  in  all  my  "  impetuous  flights  "  I  "  barely 
graze  the  surface  of  the  mystery  of  suffering,  like  a  bird 
skimming  over  a  still  but  unfathomable  deep,"  what 
human  writer  has  ever  done  more  ?  Not  even  the  eagle- 
wing  of  the  logical  and  theological  can  do  more,  much  less 
"smooth,  gliding  swallows,  and  noisy,  impudent  tomtits" — 

"  Quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus." 

Mr.  Arthur  writes  like  a  high-minded  and  earnest  man, 
but  I  would  respectfully  submit  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, his  paper,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  Ignoratio  Elenchi. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  second 
series  of  papers: 

My  friend,  Dr.  Plump tre,  quotes  some  remarkable  letters 
from  a  Catholic  priest.     I  have  not  been  told  who  he  is, 
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but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  and,  at  any  rate, 
his  letters  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  speaks  with  author- 
ity. How  very  remarkable,  then,  is  his  statement — how 
deeply  ought  that  statement  to  be  weighed  by  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  so  blindly  asserted  that  my  view  has  in 
all  ages  been  condemned  by  the  Church — that  "  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  with  the  faith  of  Catholics  "  in  the 
view  that  vast  multitudes  who  have  popularly  been  con- 
sidered to  fall  under  the  awful  doom  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, may  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  substituting  the 
notion  of  a  purgatorial  punishment  in  its  place.  How  re- 
markable, again,  is  the  statement  that  Catholics  may  hold 
"  that  there  are  innumerable  degrees  of  grace  and  sanctity 
among  the  saved,  and  that  those  who  go  to  purgatory 
however  many,  die,  one  and  all  with  the  presence  of  God's 
grace  and  the  earnest  of  eternal  life,  however  invisibly  to 
man,  already  in  their  hearts,"  so  that  "faith  and  repentance 
may  be  believed  to  exist  in  many  of  those  who  die  and 
make  no  sign."  And  if  such  an  one — one  who  is  so  ex- 
ceptionally high  an  authority  on  patristic  literature — ad- 
mits that  this  view  was  held  "by  several  of  the  Fathers," 
what  becomes  of  the  reckless,  cruel,  and  ignorant  assertion 
that  it  is  heretical,  when  it  can  be  proved  to  every  candid 
reader  that,  though  thus  held,  and  universally  known  to 
be  thus  held,  by  leaders  of  orthodoxy  like  the  two  Gre- 
gories,  yet  as  a  demonstrable,  historical  fact  it  has  never 
been  authoritatively  condemned  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Allon,  that  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  respecting  a  future  life  can  hardly  be  settled  by  the 
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philological  analysis  of  one  or  two  words.  If  I  have  ad- 
duced and  examined  those  words  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  their  true  sense  was  misunderstood,  it  is  because  I 
was,  for  the  time  being,  occupied  with  that  element  of 
the  question  which  consists  in  showing  that  those  words, 
especially  "  Gehenna  "  and  "  geonian,"  not  only  do  not  con- 
vey, but  in  my  opinion  distinctly  exclude,  the  senses  which 
have  been  popularly  attached  to  them.  The  common  in- 
terpretation of  them  has,  indeed,  been  all  but  universal 
since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but  this  general  concen- 
sus is  of  little  value  if  strong  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  original  meaning  had  become  gradually 
obscured,  by  uncritical  ignorance,  and  yet  that  this  ori- 
ginal meaning  continued  to  be  maintained,  not  only  by 
multitudes  of  simple  Christians,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
profound  and  learned  of  Fathers  during  the  earlier  cen- 
turies. And  surely  when  Dr.  Allon  says  that  our  Lord 
"  in  the  most  absolute  manner  affirmed,  and  intended  to 
affirm,  the  finality  of  religious  conditions  after  death" 
he  must  mean  (though  he  repeats  the  phrase  several 
times)  not  "  after  death"  but  "  after  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment." I  agree  with  one  of  our  most  eminent  and  learned 
Bishops,  who,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  remarks  how 
strange  it  is  that  any  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
Bible  only  should  reject  the  primitive  and  catholic  belief 
of  an  Intermediary  State  between  death  and  judgment.  If 
not  one  word  which  our  Lord  uttered  can  be  perverted 
into  any  statement  of  a  final  decision  at  the  moment  of 
death,  I  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  untouched  the 
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much  more  tenable — though  not,  I  think,  at  all  demon- 
strable— conviction  that  He  left  no  hope  of  alleviation  for 
those  who  were  finally  doomed  at  the  Last  Assize.  And 
if  Dr.  Allon  holds  it  legitimate,  nay,  imperative,  to  intro- 
duce limitations  into  what  he  calls  "  rhetorical  passages  " 
of  unlimited  promise  and  hopefulness  in  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  must  it  not  be  far  more  admissible  to  refuse  (if 
need  be)  a  scholastically  rigid  acceptation  to  passages  of 
professed  parable  and  admitted  metaphor?  Again,  Dr. 
Allon  thinks  that,  after  all,  "  finality  of  moral  condition 
does  not  imply  unending  being  or  unending  conscious- 
ness of  retribution."  Yet  surely  this  view  is  far  more 
at  variance  with  the  primd  facie  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture than  one  which  mainly  protests  against  attaching  the 
conception  of  "  endlessness  "  to  a  word  which,  by  universal 
concession,  does  not  necessarily  or  generally  convey  such 
a  meaning  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  is  chiefly  arguing  against  Universalism.  Now 
I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  with  all  sincerity,  that  I  am  not 
a  Universalist.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  condemn  the  doc- 
trine as  heretical  or  untenable  ;  or  that  I  do  not  feel  (can 
there  be  such  a  wretch  as  not  to  feel  ?)  a  longing,  yearn- 
ing desire  that  it  might  be  true.  But  I  dare  not  say  that 
it  must  be  true,  because,  as  I  intimated  in  my  book,  no 
man  has  ever  explained  the  present  existence  of  evil,  and 
no  man  has  ever  sounded  or  can  know  the  abysmal  deeps 
of  personality  or  "  the  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will." 

Dr.  Rigg  and  others  seem  to  fancy  that  I  have  over- 
looked this  mystery  of  widespread  evil  as  a  factor  in  the 
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final  conclusion.  I  should  have  thought  it  stood  out,  ter- 
rible and  palpable,  on  every  page  of  the  Fifth  Sermon. 
The  rebukes  which  bid  me  not  to  construct  a  God,  or  a 
Universe,  after  my  own  liking — even  if  that  liking  be 
guided  by  all  that  Scripture  teaches  us  to  regard  as  most 
divine  in  the  character  of  God — are  to  me  quite  needless. 
It  is  not  I,  but  the  maintainers  of  the  popular  opinion — 
with  all  those  fearful  accretions  of  it  which  I  hope  I  shall 
have  helped  to  sweep  away — who  are  "  wise  above  what 
is  written."  I  take  some  of  the  books  of  God — Reason, 
Conscience,  Nature,  Experience,  History :  they  reveal 
antinomies  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  apparent  discords 
which  I  do  not  deny;  but  when  I  turn  from  them  to 
Scripture,  in  which  I  believe  that  we  hear  most  clearly 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  the  mind  of  man,  I 
find  that  we  are  there  taught  to  trust  in  God,  in  spite  of 
all  that  might  seem  at  strife  with  the  love  and  perfect- 
ness  of  His  being;  I  find  ample  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
all  apparent  discords  shall  ultimately  be  harmonized  in 
one  vast  concord  ;  and  I  do  not  find  one  simple  word 
which,  when  fairly  examined,  sanctions  the  hideous  accu- 
mulation of  dark  human  fancies  which  have  gathered 
round  the  supposed  data  of  a  literalism  which  was  at  first 
inevitably  ill-informed  and  then  became  inevitably  tradi- 
tional.*    The  mystery  of  the  present  evil  is,  indeed,  in- 

*  Since  Dr.  Rigg  doubts  my  view  of  Canon  Kingsley's  opinions,  I  must 
reassert,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  they  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  my  own.  If  any  one  desires  to  satisfy  himself  respecting 
that,  let  him  consult  his  "  Water  of  Life,"  p.  76.  seqq.  ;  his  Westminster 
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soluble;  but  does  it  not  become  transcendently  less 
insoluble — does  it  not  produce  an  infinitely  less  severe 
strain  on  man's  faith  in  the  merciful  omnipotence  of  God 
— if  we  are  entitled  to,  nay,  encouraged  in,  the  belief  that 
Evil  at  last  shall  end,  and  God  be  -n-avTa.  iv  7rao-u/,  all  tilings 
hi  all  men  ?  "  So  at  least  thought  St.  Paul,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Reichel,  "  if  his  language  means  what  it  ap- 
pears to  mean.  To  him  the  whole  Creation  presents  itself 
as  travailing  in  the  birth-throes  of  something  new  and 
better,  along  with  ourselves  who  are  its  highest  part.  .  .  . 
May  not  evil  be  likened  to  a  discord  or  dissonance  in  the 
vast  harmony  of  Creation,  tolerable,  even  beautiful,  if  re- 
solved into  a  concord  ;  intolerable  if  taken  by  itself,  or 
protracted  for  ever  without  such  resolution."* 

Mr.  Cox  has  contributed  some  admirable  remarks  from 
De  Quincey  on  the  word  ceonian.  There  is,  I  think,  noth- 
ing new  in  De  Quincey 's  views,  but  he  states,  with  clear- 
ness and  force,  the  fact  which  only  prejudice  can  deny 
that  the  word  is  always  coloured  by  the  substantive  to 
which  it  is  joined.  Of  all  arguments  on  this  question  the 
one  which  appears  to  me  the  most  absolutely  and  hope- 
lessly futile,  is  the  one  in  which  so  many  seem  to  rest  with 
entire  content ;  viz.  that  "eternal  or  ceonian  life"  must 
mean  endless  life,  and  therefore  that  "  ceonian  chastise- 

Sermons,  and  his  Life,  i.  318,  319,  371-375,  392-396,  469-471 ;  ii.  41,  42,  207, 
395-397,  446.  Whatever  apparant  contradictions  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  some  of  the 
Fathers,  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  positively  affirming  that  Dr.  Rigg  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  opinion  which  he  held  to  the  very  last. 
*  Sermon  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  June  28,  1877. 
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ment  "  must  mean  "  endless  chastisement."    This  battered 
and  aged  argument,  which  has  now  been  refuted   times 
without  number,  and  which  if  it  had  possessed  a  particle  of 
cogency  would  not  have  been  set  aside  as  entirely  value- 
less by  such  minds  as  those  of  Origen  and  the  two  Gre- 
gories  in  ancient  days,  nor  by  multitudes  in  the  days  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome,  nor  by  the  most  brilliant 
thinker  among  the  schoolmen,  nor  by  many  of  our  greatest 
living   divines, — is   again   triumphantly  reproduced    by 
Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Canon  Kyle.    It  seems  to  be  use- 
less "  to  smite  the  hoary  head  of  this  inveterate  delusion." 
If  they  can  still   regard  it  as  convincing,  it  is  obviously 
useless  to  repeat  the  considerations  which  have  shattered 
to  pieces  every  particle  of  cogency  which  it  possesses.    It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  glaring  commonplaceness  of  the 
argument  should  render  it  a  natural  stronghold  of  some 
who  are  content  with  the  obvious  and  the  superficial:  and 
let  all  such  repeat  it  in  peace  for  ever  ;  but  do  not  let  men 
of  culture,  like  the  learned  Bishop  and  the  elequent  Canon, 
think  that  it  will  weigh  the  thousandth  part  of  a  scruple 
with  those  who  have  again  and  again  furnished  the  rea- 
sons why  they  regard  it  as  absolutely  inconclusive.     No 
proposition  is  capable  of  more  simple  proof  than  that 
ceonian  is  not  a  synonym  of  endless.     It  only  means,  or 
can  mean,  in  its  primary  sense,  pertaining  to  an  won,  and 
therefore  "  indefinite,"  since  an  won  may  be  either  long  or 
short ;  and  in  its  secondary  sense  "  spiritual,"  pertaining 
to  the  unseen  world,"  "  an  attribute  of  that  which  is  above 
and  beyond  time,"  an  attribute  expressive  not  of  duration 
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but  of  quality.  Can  such  an  explanation  of  the  word  be 
denied  by  any  competent  or  thoughtful  reader  of  John  v. 
39  ;  vi.  54;  xvii.  3;  1  John  v.  13,  20  ?  Would  not  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "endless"  into  those  divine 
utterances  be  an  unspeakable  degradation  of  their  mean- 
ing ?  And  as  for  the  argument  that  the  redeemed  would 
thus  lose  their  promised  bliss,  it  is  at  once  so  unscriptural 
and  so  selfish  that,  after  what  Mr.  Cox  and  others  have 
said  of  it,  one  may  hope  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
use  it  again  without  a  blush.  I  cannot  here  diverge  into 
a  discussion  with  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Canon  Ryle, 
whose  sermons  need  some  adversaria  rather  longer  than 
I  can  here  devote  to  them :  but  as  they  both  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  people  who  spoke  Greek  interpreted  atwvtos  to 
mean  endless,  I  reply  that  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
Greek  both  in  classical  times  and  among  the  Fathers,  saw 
quite  clearly  that  though  the  word  might  connote  endless- 
ness by  being  attributively  added  to  endless  things,  it  had 
in  itself  no  such  meaning.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
candid  mind  can  deny  the  force  of  these  considerations. 
If  even  Origenists  would  freely  speak  of  future  punish- 
ment as  aiwvto?  but  never  as  a.T€\€VTrjro<s* — if,  as  even  these 
papers  have  shown,  Plato  uses  the  word  as  the  anthithesis 
of  endlessness — if  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  uses  it  as  the  epithet 
of  "  an  interval " — if,  as  though  to  leave  this  Augustinian 
argument  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  foundation 
there  are  absolutely  two  passages  of  Scripture  (Hab.  iii.  6 

*  Not  areKsircuos,  a  word  known  to  Dr.  Littledale,  but  not  to  the  Greek 
language. 
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and  Rom.  xvi.  25)  where  this  very  word  occurs  in  two 
consecutive  clauses,  and  is,  in  the  second  of  the  two 
clauses,  applied  to  God,  and  yet  is,  in  the  first  of  the  two 
clauses,  applied  to  things  which  are  temporary  or  termin- 
ated— what  shall  be  said  of' disputants  who  still  enlist  the 
controversial  services  of  a  phantom  which  has  been  so 
often  laid  in  the  tomb  from  which  it  ought  never  again  to 
emerge  ?  How  is  it  that  not  one  out  of  the  scores  of 
writers  who  have  animadverted  on  my  book  have  so  much 
as  noticed  the  very  remarkable  fact  to  which  I  have  called 
attention,  that  those  who  followed  Origen  in  holding  out 
a  possible  hope  beyond  the  grave  founded  their  argument 
for  the  terminability  of  torments  on  the  acknowledged 
sense  of  this  very  word,  and  on  the  fact  that  other  words 
and  phrases  which  do  unmistakably  mean  endless  are  used 
of  the  duration  of  good,  but  are  never  used  of  the  duration 
of  evil  ?* 

Of  the  carping  verbal  criticism  to  which  Professor 
Birks  has  descended,  I  take  no  notice.  I  have  almuty 
alluded  to  what  he  says  about  my  "loose  massing  of  au- 
thorities," and  to  the  entire  misconception  which  he  shares 
with  Professor  Salmon  as  to  my  reason  for  betraying  "  a 
dislike  of  any  element  of  sensible  pain  in  the  punishment 
of  the  future."  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  charge  me  with 
"  vehement  invective  and  gushes  of  indignant  declamation 
against  those  simple  believers  in  the  Bible,  who  dare  not 
give  up  any  part  of  the  creed  of  their  childhood  till  they 
see  surer  grounds  for  rejecting  it  than  the  unwillingness 

*  Caesarius,  Dial.  3,  in  Huet's  Origeniana  (Opp.  ed.  Paris,  iv.  233). 
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of  sinful  hearts  to  believe  anything  so  alarming,  and  an 
offered  choice,  in  its  stead,  of  three  or  four  contradictory 
alternatives  which  exclude  each  other."  I  fear  that  this 
sentence  proves  that  Professor  Birks  has  not,  even  in  the 
school  of  persecution,  himself  learnt  that  "  caution,  and 
patience  of  thought,  and  exclusion  of  hasty  speech,"  which 
he  preaches  to  me.  He  will  not  find  in  my  book  a  word 
of  invective  against  "  simple  believers,"  though  he  will 
find  what  he  calls  invective  and  declamation  against  errors 
which  I  believe  to  be  at  dangerous  variance  with  that  re 
velation  which  God  has  given  us  of  Himself  in  His  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  that,  in  order  to  represent 
the  "  horrible  decretum  "  in  its  very  best  light,  I  gave  it 
originally,  not  in  the  language  of  modern  pulpiteers,  but  in 
the  powerful  images  of  men  of  splendid  genius.  No  names 
could  have  been  selected  which  lent  more  lustre  to  the 
false  theology  of  revolting,  vindictive,  material  torments 
than  those  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Milton ; 
and  no  names  certainly  which  I  regard  with  a  warmer 
love  or  a  deeper  reverence.  And  if  this  were  not  a  suffi- 
ciently obvious  proof  that  I  did  not  dream  of  attacking 
those  who  held  even  the  most  abhorrent  and  the  most  un- 
scriptural  accretions  to  the  belief  in  hell,  I  expressly  said 
that  I  knew  them  to  be  held  in  deep  sorrow  by  many 
good,  holy,  and  loving  Christians.  I  need  not  stoop  to  re-  • 
fute  the  uncharitable  insinuations  that  I  reject  these  in- 
ferences because  I  regard  them  as  u  alarming,"  or  because 
I  share  the  prevalent  tendency  to  set  aside  the  warn- 
ings of  God.    If  my  Fifth  Sermon  does  not  suffice  to  show 
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the  utter  baselessness  of  sueli  innuendoes,  I  am  more  than 
content  to  leave  them  unanswered.     There  are  some  crit- 
icisms which  are  sheltered  from  refutation  by  disdain. 
And  yet  how  strange  it  is  that  Professor  Birks,  determined 
to  use  a  two-edged  sword,  goes  on  to  say  that  I   myself 
adopt  the  very  method  of  those  whose  terrible  pictures  I 
reprobate,  when  I  speak  of  the  horrors  of  that  disease 
which  is  God's  executioner  on  drunkenness.     Well,  but  in 
the  first  place,  the  description  is  not  mine  at  all !     It  is 
simply  quoted  from  the  pages  of  one  whose  name  I  pur- 
posely suppressed  because  he  has  not  only  seen,  but  actually 
suffered  from,  this  frightful  retribution.     Has  Professor 
Birks  never  seen  it  ?     Alas  !  I  have,  and  that  in  women  ! 
And  did  it  never  even  occur  to  him  that  I  at  least  was 
alluding  to  facts  which  no  human  being  has  ever  dreamt 
of  denying,  while  in  my  opinion  Dante  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor were  alluding  to  the  unwarranted  and  faith-destroying 
fictions  of  human  fancy  which  are  now  rejected  (as  Pro- 
fessor Birks  himself  admits)  by  the  almost  unanimous 
conviction  of  mankind  ?     "  But,"  says   Professor  Birks, 
"  the  Scripture  gives  us  no  pattern  of  such  '  ghastly'  modes 
of  impressing  their  warnings  !"  One  might  have  read  such 
a  sentence  without  surprise  had  it  been  written  by  a  scep- 
tical layman,  but  it  is  very  surprising  indeed  when  written 
%y  a  Cambridge  theologian.    Has  Professor  Birks  never  so 
much  as  read  Deut.  xxviii.  28 — 35,  or  Pro.  xxiii.  26 — 35, 
or  Isa.  i.  4 — 6,  or  Isa.  li.  17 — 20  ?    Might  not  multitudes 
of  such   passages  have  recurred  to  his  memory  had  he 
been  less  eager  to  find  fault  ? 
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I  could  adduce  many  more  passages  in  which  Professor 
Birks  has  not  been  just  in  his  criticisms.  At  the  close, 
for  instance,  of  his  paper,  he  says  that  "  the  practical  creed 
of  millions  is  Universalism,"  and  thinks  that  my  invol- 
untarily published  volume  will  "  give  fresh  currency  to 
some  of  the  worst  elements  of  a  widespread  popular  de- 
lusion " — that,  namely,  which  under  the  name  of  religious 
consolation,  tells  sorrowing  relatives  that  every  one, 
"  except  a  few  prodigious  wretches,"  has  gone  straight  to 
heaven.  Now  as  to  the  fact  here  alluded  to,  it  is  indis- 
putable, and  it  ought  to  demonstrate  how  utterly  inopera- 
tive, how  worse  than  useless,  is  the  popular  doctrine, 
because  it  is  so  often  instinctively  rejected  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  should  have  been  most  effective.  But 
this  is  the  very  kind  of  hypocrisy  which  I  abhor,  and  the 
very  kind  of  consolation  which  I  never  use.  When  indeed 
I  find  a  woman  mourning  for  a  drunkard,  whom  yet  she 
loved, — and  driven  into  wretchedness  by  thinking  that  he 
is  burning  in  endless  flames, — although  I  should  try  to 
soften  the  agony  of  that  hard  despair  by  the  gleam  of 
possible  ultimate  hope  which  I  think  that  God  Himself 
has  lighted  in  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the  sinner's  future, 
I  should  never  dream  of  holding  out  any  hope  to  her  that 
he  had  gone  to  bliss.  He  had  suffered  retribution  in  this 
world — terrible  retribution  ;  and  if  that  had  failed  to  win 
him,  he  might  have  to  suffer  a  continuance  of  that  terrible 
retribution  hereafter.  But  I  should  certainly  not  ex- 
clude a  hope  that  at  least  in  the  Intermediate  State  of 
God's  love  revealed  in  Christ  might  find  him  ere  the  last 
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great  day.  And  as  for  the  common  run  of  men — imper- 
fect, faulty,  not  saints  but  sinners,  yet  with  many  possi- 
bilities of  good — I  should  be  content  to  say  that  wherever 
they  were,  and  whatever  might  be  the  retribution  which 
their  sins  had  incurred,  they  were  "  taken  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Merciful."  I  never  met  with  any  saying  about  death 
which  seemed  to  me  at  once  more  tender  and  more  rever- 
ent than  that  of  F.  W.  Robertson  :  "  He  is  gone.  .  .  . 
Why  should  we  have  wished  him  to  remain  a  little  longer  ? 
Better  surely  as  it  is.  And  as  to  the  eternal  questions — 
we  know  of  him  all  that  we  can  ever  know  of  any  one 
removed  beyond  the  veil  which  shelters  the  unseen  from 
the  pryings  of  curiosity — that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
wise  and  loving.  Spirit  has  mingled  with  spirit.  A 
child,  more  or  less  erring,  has  gone  home.  Unloved  by 
his  Father  1     Believe  it  who  may,  that  will  not  /." 

I  come  lastly  to  Professor  Gracey.  He  too  indulges  in 
verbal  criticism,  to  which  I  have  neither  space  nor  inclin- 
ation to  reply,  though  I  think  that  I  could  give  him  a 
very  satisfactory,  and  even  important,  explanation  of 
some  passages  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  mere  nonsense. 
When  he  thinks  that  he  "  understands  my  ignorance,"  he 
is  only  "  ignorant  of  my  understanding."  But  let  me  say 
in  reply  to  his  concluding  page,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  not  having  "  mastered  every  doubt."  I  came 
with  no  compact  system  ;  no  flawless  theodicy.  No  such 
is  to  be  had.  My  object  was  very  different.  It  was  to 
show  that  things  which  were  taught  as  Scriptural 
were   as    unwarranted    by    Scripture    as  they    were,  by 
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the  confession  of  even  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
agonizing  to  the  conscience,  abhorrent  to  the  reason 
of  mankind.  Professor  Gracey  is  not  content  with 
Hope  ?  Does  he  then  prefer  Despair  ?  He  says  that 
possible  aeons  of  retribution  furnish  a  dismal  out-look — 
a  fearful  looking  for.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  God  meant  it  to  be  otherwise.  But  does  Pro- 
fessor Gracey  think  it  more  consoling  to  accept  the  retri- 
bution as  unending  ?  If  not,  his  last  eloquent  sentences 
are  to  me  entirely  unintelligible.  He  thinks  that  I  have 
offered  but  a  weak  basis  for  aaonian  Hope  ;  but  I  need 
not  surely  remind  him  that  hope  is  not  certainty,  is  not 
even  faith.  "  For  we  are  saved  by  hope  :  but  hope  that 
is  seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he 
yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then 
do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 

The  three  remaining  papers  powerfully  support  what  I 
desired  to  maintain.  Professor  Mayor  has  written  with 
the  learning  and  though tfulness  which  we  should  have 
expected  from  him,  and  has  dealt  ably  with  points  which 
I  left  untouched.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  alone  of  all  my 
critics,  points  out  a  decided  omission  in  my  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  I  hail  with  deep  thankfulness  his  declared 
belief  that  "  all  reason,  all  experience,  all  Scripture  unite 
in  the  teaching  that  the  divine  work  of  discipline  goes  on 
behind  as  well  as  before  the  veil."  The  remarks  of  the 
Layman  deserve  the  very  earnest  consideration  of  all  who 
desire  above  all  things  to  be  faithful,  honest,  and  true. 
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I  have  finished  my  task,  and  have  not  consciously  left 
a  single  objection  without  reply.  And  now  I  ask  what 
have  the  writers  who  did  not  hold  my  opinion  effected 
by  their  criticisms  ?  Not  one  of  them  has  touched,  much 
less  attempted  to  set  aside,  the  proof  which  I  adduced 
for  my  palmary  argument,  that  we  must  mean  by  "  hell" 
what  our  Lord  meant  by  Gehenna,  and  that  Gehenna  did 
not  mean  endless  torment.  In  spite  of  unfair  deprecia- 
tion, I  venture  to  say  that,  hastily  as  my  book  was  pro- 
duced, no  modern  writer  has  furnished  a  fuller  contribu- 
tion from  Jewish  testimonies  to  the  decision  of  this  im- 
portant question ;  and  if  this  position  cannot  be  shaken, 
how  strongly  does  it  tell  in  favour  of  Eternal  Hope  ? 
Again,  which  of  my  critics  has  overthrown,  or  even  at- 
tempted to  overthrow,  the  various  arguments  founded  on 
the  uses  of  the  words  Olam  and  atwv  or  aluvcos  ?  And 
which  of  them  has  produced  the  Article  of  Creed,  or  de- 
cree of  Councilor  decision  of  our  Church,  which  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  distinct  historic  proof  that  this  view, 
even  when  least  popular,  has  never  been  considered 
as  untenable?  And  which  of  them  has  attempted  to 
disprove  that  the  splendid  name  of  Butler,  so  often 
invoked  against  us,  is  absolutely  on  our  side  ?  And 
which  of  them  has  weakened  the  testimony  of  the 
many  distinct  passages  which  favour,  nay  distinctly  im- 
ply, an  Eternal  Hope  ?  And  which  of  them  has  even 
attempted  to  refute  the  exegesis  which  shows  the  vpSm 
ij/evSos  of  post-  Reformation  traditionism  ?    It  may  comfort 
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and  harden  those  who  love  and  cling  to  the  current  dog- 
matism on  endless  torments — it  may  effectually  blind 
their  eyes  from  any  enlightenment  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  Scripture — it  may  disastrously  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing those  noble  thoughts  of  God  and  large  hopes  for  re- 
deemed humanity  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  religion, — to  be  told  that  not  we  only,  but  also  all  the 
great  saints  and  lofty  souls  who  have  believed  in  a  salva- 
tion by  faith  and  hope,  have  only  repeated  the  lie  of  the 
old  serpent,  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die  ; "  or  that  we  are 
robbing  the  blessed  of  their  hope  of  bliss ;  or  that  Scrip- 
ture could  not  have  used  clearer  language  (!)  to  express 
the  endless  duration  of  penal  torments  ;  or  that  the  non- 
endlessness  of  punishment  is  (in  spite  of  the  highest  deci- 
sion to  the  contrary)  irreconcilable  with  the  language  of 
the  Prayer-book ;  or  that  God's  justice  is  the  antithesis 
of  His  love ;  or  that  His  justice  demands  the  endlessness 
of  misery ;  or  that  we  only  reject  endless  torments  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  them  ;  or  "  which  of  the  two  shall 
we  believe — Satan  the  father  of  lies,  or  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  truth  ?  "  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  all  this  is  not  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  argument.  It  may 
stereotype  the  bigotry  of  ignorance,  and  render  impreg- 
nable the  obstinacy  of  prepossession,  but  it  will  not  have  a 
feather's  weight  in  the  ultimate  decision.  "  Believe  me 
that  there  is  nothing  which  Satan  more  desires  than  that 
we  should  believe  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  hell  and 
no  such  thing  as  eternal  torments.     He  whispers  all  this 
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into  our  ears,  and  he  exults  when  he  hears  a  layman,  and 
much  more  when  he  hears  a  clergyman,  deny  these  things. 
For  then  he  hopes  to  make  them  and  others  his  victims." 
So  writes  Bishop  Wordsworth.  "  Spectatwm  admissi 
.  .  ?  "  Setting  aside  the  excessively  loose,  inaccurate, 
and  misleading  statement  of  my  opinions — if  indeed  (as  I 
am  informed)  the  sentence  was  meant  for  me, — one  would 
have  said,  had  the  language  been  used  by  any  one  less  to 
be  honoured  than  so  estimable  and  learned  a  prelate, — 
one  would  have  said — 

"  Hie  nigrae  sucens  loliginis,  hsec  est 

iErugo  mera.  Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 
Atque  animo  prius,  lit  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto." 

And  when  Canon  Ryle  says,  "  At  the  end  of  six  thou- 
sand years  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  still  using  his 
old  weapon  (the  daring  falsehood  '  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die ')  to  persuade  men  that  they  may  live  and  die  in  sin, 
and  yet  at  some  distant  period  finally  be  saved  " — one 
would  have  said  of  so  glaring  an  abuse  of  that  text  (which 
would  tell  equally  against  any  who  preached  the  Forgive- 
ness of  Sins),  and  of  this  attribution  of  a  primitive  Catho- 
lic opinion  to  the  devil,  and  this  identification  of  those 
who  hold  it  (saints  though  many  of  them  have  been,  in 
nowise  inferior  in  holiness  to  Canon  Ryle)  with  the  devil's 
emissaries — one  would  have  said  of  him  who  spoke  thus, 
had  he  been  a  less  excellent  man  than  the  vigorous  and 
worthy  Canon, 

"  Hie  niger  est  ;  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto." 
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But  it  is  more  charitable  to  refuse  to  treat  such  remarks 
as  serious.  What  would  Canon  Ryle  say  were  I  to  charge 
him  with  repeating  the  devil's  daring  falsehood,  when  (as 
I  suppose)  he  teaches  that  men  may  live  in  sin,  and  yet 
not  die,  but  even  on  the  bed  of  death  be  saved  by  repent- 
ance ?  I  should  be  every  whit  as  much  justified  in  say- 
ing this  to  him,  as  he  is  in  saying  it  to  me  ;  for  he  holds 
exactly  what  I  hold,  that  men  may  be  saved  from  death, 
upon  repentance,  by  Christ's  merits,  even  though  they 
have  sinned.  But  one  is  accustomed  to  this  style  of  theo- 
logical discussion,  and  one  can  make  large  allowance. 
One  could  hardly  expect  that  eminent  teachers  should 
confess  that  they  have  been  mistaken  all  their  lives,  and, 
abdicating  the  papacy  of  their  infallible  opinions,  should 
go  humbly  back  to  ignorance  again.  Yet  we  all  ought  to 
do  this  if  necessary.  But  let  those  who  cannot  accept  our 
hope  learn  at  least  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  truer  charity 
in  the  attempt  to  refute  it.  To  go  on  repeating  such 
arguments  of  the  Dark  Ages  as  those  which  I  have  quoted 
is  to  rely  on  bows  and  arrows  in  a  battle-field  swept  over 
its  whole  surface  from  every  point  of  vantage  by  the 
mighty  artillery  of  modern  war.  They  may  identify  us, 
if  it  so  please  them,  with  the  emissaries  of  Satan ;  but 
certain  passages  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Pharisees 
were  blasphemously  guilty  of  a  similar  identification  might 
make  them  pause  and  tremble,  lest  in  so  doing  they  should 
be  guilty  of  a  very  frightful  sin.  But  we  shall  not  re- 
taliate.    Do  they  love  God  ?     So  do  we.     Do  they  put 
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their  trust  in  Christ  ?  So  do  we.  But,  let  them  denounce 
as  they  will,  our  hope  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men 
proves  this  only — that  our  trust  in  the  love  of  God  is 
deeper,  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Redemption  is 
stronger  and  larger,  than  is  theirs. 


IS  THE  HOPE  OF  PERSONAL  IMMORTALITY 
A  SELFISH  HOPE  I* 


"  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed  :  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us. " — Rom.  v.  3. 


REV.  W.  R.  G.  M  ELLEN. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  "  A  Modern  Symposium,"  and 
consisting  in  part  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Soul  and 
Future  Life,"  has  just  been  published  in  this  city,  and 
probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  before  me.  To 
say  that  these  papers  are  all  interestingly  and  ably  writ- 
ten, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  all  from  clever  and 
scholarly  men,  and  some  of  them  from  men  generally 
ranked  amongst  the  acutest  thinkers  of  our  time.  To  say 
that  they  present  the  subject  which  they  discuss  in  very 
varied  aspects,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  represent 
almost  as  many  schools  of  thought  as  there  are  essays ; 
ranging  from  thorough  and  earnest  Positivism  to  equally 
thorough  and  earnest  Romanism.  If  to  the  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  great  question  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  life,  these  papers  contribute  little  or  nothing  that 

*  A  sermon,  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto, 
May  19th,  1878. 
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is  positively  new,  not  to  say  conclusive,  it  may,  be  because 
there  is  little  new  to  be  said  about  it,  and  no  incontrover- 
tible decision  to  be  reached  concerning  it.  But  that  there- 
in the  most  forcible  known  arguments  are  marshalled 
with  no  little  skill,  and  brought  to  bear  on  conclusions 
sought  to  be  established  with  no  little  force,  are  very 
certain. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  essays  is  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  expositors  of  Positivism — that  system  of 
philosophy  which  regards  the  testimony  of  the  senses  as 
the  basis  of  all  certitude,  denies  the  existence  of  any 
soul  distinct  from  bodily  organization,  and  of  course  all 
personal  future  life.  These  papers  are  characterized  by 
great  beauty  and  force  of  expression,  and  by  a  fervour 
and  exaltation  of  spirit  truly  admirable,  very  contagious, 
and  sometimes  almost  irresistible.  Without  attempting 
to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  stages  of  his  argu- 
ment, I  may  say  that,  after  condemning  in  clear  and 
nervous  phrase  the  coarse  materialism  of  the  times,  and 
setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  highest  faculties,  and  the  glory  of  living  for  humanity 
and  of  entering  into  its  life  after  our  earthly  existence 
shall  close  by  the  influences  we  now  set  in  motion,  he  at- 
tempts to  turn  the  tables  upon  Christianity  which  brands 
as  ignoble  and  degrading  the  theory  that  this  world  is  all, 
b\  declaring  that  the  hope  of  a  personal  existence  here- 
after is  a  vulgar  and  selfish,  and  so  a  degrading  hope  to 
those  that  indulge  it,  and  hence  presumptuously  fallacious. 
"As  we  live  for  other*   in    life,"  is  his  language,  "  so  we 
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live  in  others  after  death,  as  others  live  in  us,  and  all  for 
the  common  race.  For  good,  for  evil,"  he  continues,  "  we 
cannot  die ;  we  cannot  shake  ourselves  free  from  this 
eternity  of  our  faculties.  There  is  here  no  promise  of 
eternal  sensations,  enjoyments,  meditations.  There  is  no 
promise  of  anything  but  an  immortality  of  influence,  of 
spiritual  work,  of  glorious  activity.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  shall  continue  to  love ;  but  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
loved.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  consciously  know 
no  hope  ourselves ;  but  we  shall  inspire  hopes.  It  may 
be  we  shall  not  think  ;  but  others  will  think  our  thoughts, 
and  enshrine  our  minds.  If  no  sympathies  shall  thrill 
along  our  nerves,  we  shall  be  the  spring  of  sympathy  in 
distant  generations  ;  and  that,  though  we  be  the  humblest 
and  the  least  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  human  host.  The 
difference  between  our  faith  and  that  of  the  orthodox  is  this : 
we  look  to  the  permanence  of  the  activities  which  give 
others  happiness  ;  they  look  to  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
sciousness which  can  enj  oy  happiness.  Which  is  the  nobler  ?" 
Again  he  says  :  "The  hope  of  a  future  pers- >nal  lif e  " — 
which  he  thinks  of  only  as  a  life  of  "  ceaseless  psalmody 
in  an  immaterial  heaven  " — "  is  essentially  a  degrading 
hope  ;  "  and  that  to  employ  it  as  an  instrument  of  human 
elevation  is  to  adopt  "  the  suicidal  course  of  trying  to  cast 
out  the  devil  of  selfishness  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  personal 
self."  And,  with  something  like  a  sneer  he  adds,  "  It  is 
uot  merely  that  this  eternity  of  the  tabor  is  so  gross,  so 
sensual,  so  indolent,  so  selfish  a  creed  ;  but  its  worst  evil 
is  that  it  paralyzes  practical  life,  and  throws  it  into  dis- 
order." 
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Such  the  issue  which  Positivism  makes  up  between  re- 
ligion and  itself  on  this  point.  To  hope  for  a  personal 
immortality  of  life  and  joy  is  selfish,  mean,  and  distract- 
ing from  a  due  regard  for  the  life  that  now  is.  It  is  that 
unworthy  " other- worldliness "  which  Coleridge  so 
strongly  condemns.  But  the  hope  of  an  immortality  of 
influence  on  other  lives  and  characters,  of  which  we  shall 
have  no  consciousness,  is  generous,  and  noble,  and  inspir- 
ing. Heard  for  the  first  time  such  a  statement  must  strike 
those  accustomed  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  most  per- 
fect system,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  completest  embodi- 
ment of  beneficence  the  world  has  seen,  as  not  a  little 
singular,  not  to  say  utterly  preposterous.  Very  likely  its 
audacity  may  so  take  away  the  breath  of  some  as  to 
render  them  for  the  moment  quite  incompetent  to  make 
in  word  or  thought  any  fitting  response  to  it. 

Yet,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  and  our  ears  open,  we  must 
know  that  Positivism  is  not  the  only  system  of  thought 
which  brands  the  universal  desire  for  future  personal  exis- 
tence as  selfish  and  unworthy.  The  same  sentiment  is 
creeping  into,  and  somewhat  strongly  entrenching  itself 
in  the  church.  Says  Annihilationism — at  least,  said  one 
very  intelligent  and  thoughtful  annihilationist  to  me  but 
a  short  time  since — "  What  is  this  desire  for  another  life 
about  which  you  talk  so  much  ?  In  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  instances  it  is  only  a  desire  for  continued  sensa- 
tional pleasure.  It  is  purely,  or  at  least  predominantly,  a 
selfish  desire,  which  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  regard, 
and  which  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  he  will  gratify.  While 
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therefore,  the  Infinite  Benevolence  may  be  trusted  to  care 
for  all  those  whose  life  is  his  life,  and  whose  controlling 
desire  is  that  they  may  continue  in  order  to  do  his  work, 
and  illustrate  his  glory,  he  may  well  consent  that  they, 
whose  life  is  in  the  senses,  and  who  are  anxious  only  or 
mainly  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  delights,  should 
drop  out  of  existence  when  their  organic  structure  ceases 
to  perform  its  functions.  Certainly  to  extend  their  life, 
hitherto  so  poor  and  profitless  could  be  of  no  avail  to 
themselves  or  others.  That  existence  in  the  future  is 
conditioned  upon  the  right  use  of  existence  in  the  present, 
therefore,  would  seem  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion." 

But  what  basis  in  reality,  let  us  now  ask,  has  this  most 
recent,  and,  at  first  blush,  seemingly  most  singular  alle- 
gation against  the  hope  of  a  future  personal  life  ?  Will  it 
bear  a  searching  examination  ?  Is  it  in  any  form  or  sense 
true  ?  Must  the  Christian  world,  so  long  supposing  that, 
whatever  the  plane  of  its  life,  the  motives  that  it  offers 
are  the  purest  and  most  unselfish,  in  this  respect  yield  the 
palm  to  that  philosophy  which  denies  the  existence  of  any 
conscious,  thinking,  loving  personality  after  death,  and 
with  cold  and  lofty  serenity  declares  it  enough  to  live  for 
the  welfare,  and  enter  as  a  principle  or  force  into  the  sub- 
sequent life  of  humanity  ?  Or  must  we  say,  with  a  poor 
and  halting  theology,  that,  low  in  the  scale  of  being 
as  are  countless  souls, — though  no  lower  than  the  whole 
race  once  was — the  core  of  their  desire  concerning  the 
future  is  the  prolongation  of  their  present  existence  ?  or 
the  attainment  of  somewhat   infinitely  better  than  they 
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now  know  ?  Surely  it  is  worth  considering  whether,  in 
cherishing  the  hope  of  a  conscious  personal  life  when  death 
has  set  us  free  from  flesh,  we  are  indulging  a  hope  which 
is  intrinsically  selfish,  and  of  which  therefore,  we  ought  to 
be,  if  we  are  not,  ashamed  ;  or  whether  we  are  cherishing 
a  great  and  essentially  worthy  passion,  uplifting  and  en- 
larging in  its  tendencies,  and  in  which,  before  man  and 
God,  we  may  well  glory. 

It  will  help  to  right  conclusions,  I  think,  to  make  here 
a  distinction,  obvious  enough  when  pointed  out,  but  which 
is  frequently  over-looked.  It  is  the  distinction  between 
selfishness  and  selfhood.  Selfishness,  I  understand  to  be 
an  inordinate  regard  for,  and  pursuit  of,  one's  own  inter- 
ests. It  is  strong  private  desire  coupled  with  a  feeble 
sense  of  social  obligation.  It  is  always  calculating  not 
how  it  may  make  others  happy,  but  how  it  may  compass 
its  own  gratification.  In  the  prosperity  of  others — addi- 
tion to  fortune,  attainment  of  power,  achievement  of  cha- 
racter— it  finds  no  delight,  but  rather  ground  for  grum- 
bling that  the  contemplated  good  has  not  fallen  to  itself.  1 1 
neither  watches  for,  nor  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of,  op- 
portunities to  render  service  to  others,  but  to  make  others 
serve  itself.  It  schemes,  outwits,  cozens.  Its  favourite 
phrases  are,  "  I,  mine,  my  possessions,  my  interests,  my 
achievements."  What  these  terms  stand  for  it  postpones 
for  no  considerations ;  not  desiring  indeed,  rather  unwilling 
perhaps,  yet  not  hesitating,  to  do  any  harm  that  promises 
to  promote  them.  But  selfhood  is  somewhat  anterior  and 
more  radical.  Here  we  are,  separate  personalities,  dis- 
tinct selves.     If  others  are  worthy  of  consideration  be- 
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cause  of  their  actualities  or  possibilities,  ourselves  are  like- 
wise, and  for  the  same  reasons,  worthy  of  regard.  Whoso 
despises,  underrates,  neglects  himself,  despises,  underrates, 
neglects  the  good  work  of  God  just  as  much  as  though  his 
contempt  and  indifference  were  directed  to  others.  Self- 
hood is  this  due  deference  to  self — to  human  nature  as 
embodied  in  self.  Its  manifestation  is  the  natural,  spon- 
taneous response  of  our  faculties  to  the  legitimate  appeals 
of  their  corresponding  objects.*  It  does  not  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  others ;  does  not  seek  to  promote  their  ad- 
vantage :  it  seeks  its  own  welfare  as  it  apprehends  it.  If 
not  properly  a  benevolent  principle,  it  certainly  is  not 
a  malevolent  one.  It  is  a  natural  instinct,  and,  of 
course,  innocent,  and  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  common  alike  to  lowest  and  highest  forms 
of  life.  A  human  being  wholly  destitute  of  it,  would  have 
no  guiding  principle,  no  protective  energy.  It  would  be 
swayed  by  every  breeze,  become  the  victim  in  turn  of 
every  passion,  squandering  energies  without  results,  and 
sacrificing  itself  to  no  end. 

Nor  only  does  a  very  slight  observance  of  human  na- 
ture recognise  the  reality  of  selfhood,  and  necessity  force 
obedience  to  its  behests,  but  justice  legitimates  its  require- 
ments. For  why  should  I  prefer  another's  welfare  to  my 
own  ?  If  another  man  and  myself,  whose  lives,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  are  of  equal  value,  are  in  the  water  and  likely 
to  drown,  is  it  my  duty  to  prefer  his  salvation  to  my  own  ? 
Is  his  life  to  be  valued  and  mine  despised  ?     Am  I  bound 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  in  "Christianity  and  Modern  Thought,"  p.  103. 
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by  any  natural,  by  any  conceivable,  obligation  to  love  him 
better  than  I  love  myself  ?  Is  it  duty,  is  it  magnanimity 
to  do  so  ?  Does  not  magnanimity  regard  me,  as  well  as 
him,  as  a  part  of  humanity,  and  equally  the  common 
Father's  child  ?  Am  I  not  of  as  much  importance  to  my- 
self, as  any  other  to  himself  ?  Grant  that  I  am  ever  so 
insignificant  to  the  world,  is  not  my  life,  my  happiness, 
my  development  of  as  much  consequence  to  me,  as  any 
statesman's,  philosopher's,  scientist's  or  saint's  is  to  him  ? 
Besides,  every  one  is  put  under  obligations  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  others.  We  have  self-duties  as  well  as  social- 
duties  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  former  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  latter.  I  must  be  before  I  can  owe.  I  must 
care  for  myself  that  I  may  render  utmost  service  to  others. 
I  must  care  for  my  life  and  health,  and  not  needlessly  im- 
peril or  throw  them  away.  How  natural  and  strong  the 
instinct  to  do  so.  But  why  preserve  that,  or  why  should 
there  be  any  instinct  to  preserve  that,  which  is  of  no 
value.  The  instinct,  as  does  the  almost  universal  recoil 
from  suicide,  evidences  the  value  of  life  to  its  possessor. 
I  must  care  also  for  my  surroundings ;  for  whatever 
touches  or  influences  my  external  life  ;  not  only  because 
these  are  intrinsically  important,  but  because  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  what  is  far  more  important  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  enable  me  to  minister  so  much  more  effective- 
ly to  others.  I  must  care  still  more  for  my  interior  con- 
dition— my  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  development. 
This  I  can  properly  neglect  for  naught  else.  Just  so  Ww 
as  I  neglect  it,  I  fail  of  the  true  purpose  of  my  being.     J 
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say  nothing  here  of  any  method  by  which  this  end  is  to  be 
sought ;  only  of  the  end  itself.  In  so  doing  I  am  only  en- 
forcing the  old  word,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling. " 

One's  own  self  accordingly,  is  to  be  somewhat  regarded. 
So  declare  the  facts  of  our  nature,  our  large  endowments, 
and  the  great  and  sacred  trusts  committed  to  our  charge. 
And  is  the  due  consideration  of  our  own  being,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  just  obligations  towards  it,  to  be  de- 
scribed as  selfish  ?  or  as  a  legitimate  deference  to  the 
principle,  or  element  of  selfhood  ?  Is  the  morning  bath, 
the  temperate  meal,  the  judicious  feeding  of  mind  and 
heart  with  truth  and  love  selfish  ?  In  other  words,  is  our 
existence  here,  or  would  it  be,  had  we  any  choice  concern- 
ing it,  intrinsically  and  necessarily  selfish  ?  If  so,  then 
its  continuance  here,  with  our  consent,  must  be  equally 
selfish ;  and  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Symposium 
suggests,  "  the  true  unselfishness  must  be  to  commit  sui- 
cide at  once,  supposing  suicide  to  be  the  end  of  personal 
sensation."  Universal  suicide  however, — which  on  this 
hypothesis  would  be  the  dictate  of  universal  benevolence 
— would  destroy  all  hope  of  that  glorious  future  of  hu- 
manity, to  live  in  which  as  an  impersonal  and  unconscious 
influence,  we  are  told  is  so  much  nobler  and  more  generous 
than  can  be  personal  conscious  existence  ?  The  absurdi- 
ty of  this  conclusion  surely  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Yet, 
if  existence,  and  the  desire  to  prolong  existence  here,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  both  useful  and  happy,  be  not  selfish,  but 
only  the  natural  and  innocent  expression  of  selfhood,  then 
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why  should  the  perpetuation,  or  the  desire  for  perpetua- 
tion of  existence  beyond  the  grave  and  forever,  when  it 
is  not  at  the  expense  of  any  other,  and  when  it  will  af- 
ford opportunities  for  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of 
the  whole  being  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  ? 

It  will  further  help  to  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
whole  sbject  to  consider  what  kind  of  a  life  we  may  reason- 
ably and  righly  hope  for  hereafter.     That  conceptions  of 
the  life  beyond  the  present  do  greatly  differ  need  not  be 
said.     Perhaps  no  thoughtful  person  ever  heard  or  read  of 
one  that  was  thoroughly  satisfactory.     That  many  widely 
received  conceptions  of  it  are  anything  but  worthy  in 
character,  and  inspiring  in  influence  is  evident  enough. 
That  some  of  them  are  open  to  the  charge  of  very  coarse 
and  gross  selfishness  there   can  be  no  doubt  by  any  who 
considers  them.     For  instance,  if  the  life  to  come  be  mere 
endless  continuance,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  character, 
it  may  well  be  described  with  very  disparaging  epithets. 
For  to  exist,  breathe,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  sharing  in  no 
activities,  and  accomplishing  nothing,  is  only  to  vegetate, 
or  at  most   to  animalize,  and  to  be  of  no  value  either 
to  one's  self  or  to  others.     Such  a  life  appeals  only  to  the 
senses,  and  to  the  lowest  senses  at  that.     As  compared 
with  it  how  vastly  nobler  to  the  generous  soul  the  life  of 
influence  in  humanity — the  life  that  Buddha  and  Socrates, 
Paul  and  Luther,  Swedenborg  and  Channing,  and  all  the 
noble  ones  that  have   vanished  are  now  living,  and  are 
destined  forever  to  live,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  count- 
less thousands. 
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So,  if  the  life  to  come  be,  as  it  is  often  in  tawdry  rhetoric 
described,  existence  amidst  an  innumerable  assembly  in 
some  huge,  high- walled,  pearl-gated  city,  or  in  some  incon- 
ceivably stupendous,  miraculously  adorned,  and  divinely 
illuminated  temple,  where,  as  sings  Dr.  Watts, 

— "  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  never  end  ; " 

or  where,  according  to  the  crude  notions  of  many  modern 
religionists,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  employment  is  the 
ecstatic  waving  of  palms,  and  the  singing,  with  stentorian 
voices,  lackadaisical  Moody-and-Sankey  hymns,  then  it 
may  well  be  criticized  as  not  merely  a  life  of  selfishness,  but 
of  such  selfish  dullness,  and  utter  stupidity  as  to  consti- 
tute it,  in  the  language  of  our  Positivist-essayist,  "  a  very 
nirvana  of  impotence,"  which  the  soul  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe  would  accept 
only  upon  resistless  compulsion,  and  to  escape  which, 
could  it  find  opportunity,  it  would  unhesitatingly  leap 
the  loftiest  battlement  of  heaven. 

Or,  again,  if  the  life  to  come  be,  as  was  formerly  almost 
universally,  and  as  it  is  now  very  generally  represented, 
the  eternal  separation  of  mankind  by  an  impassable  gulf, 
the  consignment  of  those,  who  on  any  acknowledged 
principles  of  selection  must  constitute  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  race,  to  interminable  and  unutterable  woe  ;  and  the 
reception  of  these,  a  wretched  minority  plucked  from  ruin 
as  brands  from  the  burning,  into  mansions  of  sybaritic 
delights,  so  that  whatever  the  envy,  wrath,  despair  of  the 
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Viewing  the  future  fife  assolugh — or  shall  we  say  as 
so  low  1-^ "that  pity 
thenohlmlhi 

forever  suppressed,  if  sot  wholly 
interest  be  concentrated  on  self,  or  on  a  petty  few 
one  of  whom  one's  self  is 
who  hare  taken  a  wider  outlook,  who  iiMUjnin  the 
solidarity  and  are  toothed  with  the 
cry  oat  in  vtirmg  and  eneiffLtk  tern 
and  ignoble  fif e,  and  the  hope  of  attaining k  asa 
and  debasing  hope.  And  if  this  were  the  only*  or  the 
most  rational  ticw  of  the  fife  to  owe  that  conM  betaken. 
then  no  word  should  be  heard  from 
or  reply  fo,  the  Badtivist  criticism  we  are 
Rather  would  I  echo  and  re-echo  that 
whatever  force  and  clmroesjs  I 
k*hiss  essential  justice,  and  ol 
the  hope  which  it  offers  of  fife  in  the  thought*  and  refer- 
ence, and  affection  of  humanity,  than  of  that  in  any 
conscioa?  existence  in  some  Vxal  parting  mnsympathetSc 

But  suppose  there  be  a  far  in   i  wnuoTH  mil  mhmi 
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view  of  a  future,  personal  life  than  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Suppose  life  here  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning,  the 
primary  school  of  our  existence ;  and  life  hereafter  as  the 
continuance  of  the  same  existence  under  nobler  influences. 
Suppose  the  purpose  of  life  here,  elsewhere,  everywhere, 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  growth,  development,  the 
attainment  by  each  soul,  and  by  all  humanity  of  its  best. 
Suppose  that  in  the  life  to  come  this  purpose  is  continually 
and  with  ever  increasing  momentum  approximated — the 
intellect  expanding,  the  conscience  growing  more  sensitive, 
the  tastes  refining,  and  the  affections  becoming  tenderer 
and  stronger,  until  the  whole  being  is  possessed  by  truth, 
and  dominated  by  righteousness,  and  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  God.     And  then  suppose,  as  we  must,  if  this  con- 
dition be  in  any  degree  attained,  that  the  heavenly  hosts 
are  organized  into  such  society,  or  societies,  as  give  to 
each  soul  its  proper  place  and  work,  and  wherein  each, 
while  finding  its  own  joy,  shall  prove  tributary  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity  to  the  life  of  all — these  exploring 
the  wonders  of  the  universe,  those  teaching  the  ignorant, 
some  motherly  souls  taking  the  little  children  that  enter 
there  into  their  arms,  others  running  with  eager  feet  on 
errands  of  mercy,  others  still  expostulating  with  and  try- 
ing their  utmost  to  reclaim  the  coarse,  the  insusceptible, 
the  vicious,  and  not  a  few  perhaps  trying  to  help  us 
stumbling  along  life's  rugged  way,  and  oft  forgetting  where- 
in consists  our  highest  good.     Suppose,  I  say,  such  a  life 
as  this,  in  which  utmost  activity  is  conjoined  with  pro- 
foundest  peace,  in  which  the  constant  attitude  of  the  soul 
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is  reverent  and  adoring  towards  God,  and  patient  and 
loving  towards  man,  in  which  every  act  is  a  song,  every 
aspiration  a  prayer,  and  every  heart-beat  an  echo  of  the 
pulsation  of  the  Infinite  Heart.  And  is  there  anything 
ignoble  or  selfish  in  such  a  life  as  this  !  Is  it  selfish  to 
desire  that  ourselves,  and  all  others  may  be  really  better 
than  we  are — more  obedient  to  God,  and  more  loving  and 
helpful  to  one  another !  Is  it  selfish,  in  fine,  to  desire  to 
be  more  unselfish  ?  If  not,  then  is  the  hope  of  such  a 
conscious,  personal  existence  beyond  the  grave  as  I  have 
hinted  at  not  selfish,  but  grandly  noble.  It  is  something 
more  even  than  the  demand  of  mere  selfhood ;  for  that 
might  be  satisfied  with  simple  continuance.  It  is  the  out- 
reaching  of  what  is  best  in  us  towards  the  better  we 
recognize  above.  It  is  therefore  not  debasing  but  greatly 
elevating.  The  mere  contemplation  of  it  is  not  without 
happy  results,  any  more  than  daily  life  amid  scenes  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur  fails  to  nurture  the  appreciation 
and  love  of  beauty  and  sublimity  ;  any  more  than  frequent 
contact  with  noble  souls  is  possible  without  something  of 
their  sweetness  and  godliness  passing  into  us.  But  the 
opening  of  the  heart  to  it,  the  acceptance  of  it  as  one  of 
the  directing  principles  and  shaping  powers  of  life — what 
strength  does  that  bring  to  us  in  weakness,  what  cheer  in 
despondency,  and  when  the  clouds  lower,  and  the  firma- 
ment is  dark,  and  this  world  has  no  more  to  offer,  how 
does  it  part  the  clouds,  and  illumine  the  sky,  as  it  shows 
us  another  world  of  which  this,  in  all  its  glory,  is  but  an 
inadequate  symbol ! 
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This,  brethren,  is  the  future  life  that  shines  out  for  us 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  time  and  sense.     It  is  a  life  of 
constantly  increasing  fulness,  and  power,  and  beauty.    It 
is  a  life  not  for   you  and  me  alone,  nor  for  an  elect  few 
merely,  but  in  which  the  humblest  and  meanest  soul  that 
lives  may  share — will,  sooner  or  later,  share.     Is  the  hope 
of  it  to  be  ashamed  of  as  mean  and  selfish  ?     Then,  is  the 
life  of  God  to  be  ashamed  of  as  mean  and  selfish.     But  in- 
stead, beside  this  hope,  into  what  insignificance  sinks  every 
other  conceivable  !     Beside  it,  the  hope  of  living  an  un- 
conscious life  in,  and  of  contributing  somewhat  to  the 
better  life  of,  humanity  here  on  earth,  when  stripped  of 
fine  rhetorical  garb,  and  beheld  in  its  true  light,  becomes 
contemptible.      Comparatively  it  is  neither   stimulating, 
nor  ennobling,  nor  comforting.     In  our  heart's  core  there- 
fore let  us  cherish  the  great  hope  of  a  conscious,  growing, 
exalting  life  hereafter.     We  can  cherish  none  that  ap- 
proximates it  in  sublimity,  none  that  is  so  profoundly 
practical  in  its  influences.     Above  all,  let  us  remember 
that  here  and  now,  amidst  the  temptations  and  toils,  the 
grief s  and  gladness  of  this  rudimental  state  we  may  begin 
that  glorious  life  we  hope  will  continue  forever.     For  just 
so  far  as  we  are  pure,  and  true,  and  loving,  leaning  on  the 
Father,  and  animated  by  the  Spirit,  are  we  living  the  life 
immortal,  and  tasting  the  felicities  of  Heaven. 
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